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Ten thousand thousand Hearts ¢ Heads ag, & 
© Have cared for it,so now it spreads 
§ Its Raots and Branches far and wide, 
7) And casts its shade on every side. 
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This Iree bears Fruit of different kinds | 
for many Hearts and many Minds. 
So all you Children have to do 

Is just to take what's best for you. 
But no one ever soils or breaks | 
The Golden Fruit he needs and takes, | 
And no one ever bends or tears : 
The Books this Tree of Knowledge bears. | 
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BYES BROOKS 


41O YOU not think thatthe 
N) garments of iron, of 
steel, or of bronze in 
which the soldiers of 
five hundred years ago 
rode to the wars must 
ss have been very uncom- 
ee fortable? Look at the 
1 “effigies,” as they are 
called, on the opposite 
page, representing four 
royal knights. These 
colossal statues, with 
those of twenty-four 
other noted warriors of 

history and romance, stand, a silent guard, 
around the magnificent tomb of the German 
Emperor Maximilian I., at Innspruck, in the 
Tyrol. These four mail-clad figures represent 
four of the bravest and most redoubtable of the 
knights of old—Arthur of Britain, Theodeobert 
of Burgundy, Ernest of Austria, and Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths. The armor is rich in 
ornament and decoration, but I have not a doubt 
that King Arthur felt much more cool and com- 
fortable when he was eating that famous “bag 
pudding,’ which Mother Goose assures us the 
queen “did make” for him, than when he rode out 
from Camelot in the splendidly decorated iron 
war-clothes that are shown in the picture; and I 
am very sure, too, that the brave Theodoric was 
much happier and more at ease when as a boy he 
practiced Greek gymnastics at the Court of Con- 
stantinople, where he was held as hostage by the 
Emperor, than he did when, years after, he rode 
to the siege of Ravenna with that ridiculous iron 


kettle on his head and weighed down with the. 


iron rosettes and jacket that we see in his picture 
before us. 

But, while these metal clothes, uncomfortable, 
hot, and heavy though they were, have been a 
necessary style of wearing apparel ever since the 
forgotten ages when men began to quarrel and 
to strive, it was not until a comparatively recent 
date that warriors rode to battle wholly incased in 
armor. The Assyrians and Egyptians, the Greeks 
and Romans of the earlier days were satisfied 
with such partial protection as would shield the 
most vulnerable parts of their bodies—helmets, or 
head-coverings; greaves, or shin-protectors; and 
the short oval breastplates that guarded heart and 
ribs. The stout old Roman legionaries, bronzed 
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and scarred with exposure and fighting, laughed 
rather contemptuously at the fresh levies which, 
when sent into the field, wished to shield their 
bodies as much as possible. Indeed, the first use 
of the word armor, as we understand it, is found 
in the works of a military writer of the latter 
part of the fourth century A. D., one T. Vegetius 
Renatus, who refers to armor as a defense worn 
only by the young troops; so you see that, after 
all, the boys were the first to incase themselves 
in armor and were the earliest of the knights. 

But gradually, as men grew more careful of 
their bodies, they increased the safety-coverings ; 
breastplate and greave and helmet grew into coat- 
of-mail, and suit of plate, until in the days of the 
knights—the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries—the men who couched lance or wielded 
sword and met in the terrific battle-shock seemed 
to be men of iron, whatever they really were be- 
neath their clanging clothes. 

Look at the picture (Fig. 1, p. 210) of a knight 
in a splendid suit of armor, richly engraved. He 
lived and fought somewhere about the time of the 
heroic Edward of England, whom men, because 
of his sable armor, called the Black Prince. This 
warrior may have even followed the banner of 
Prince Edward; he may have fought with Bruce 
at Bannockburn, or against the cause of the peo- 
ple and Rienzi at Rome. 

Certainly here is an instance in which “dress 
makes the man,” as the old proverb declares. Not 
one of us could recognize the gentleman by his 
countenance on a second meeting, for even his 
face is concealed behind a decorated visor, or 
beaver,—a sort of face-door that works up and 
down on well-oiled hinges. The short cloth sack, 
emblazoned with his crest and worn over his ar- 
mor, is the tabard, and from his plumed helmet to 
his pointed sollerets, or shoes of iron, he is one 
mass of metal. The two knights, alongside, in 
Fig. 2, are incased in somewhat less elaborate 
iron suits, though they also belong to the age of 
splendid armor. 

In those days of hard hitting with ax and 
lance, alike in tournament and in battle, the head 
and the breast generally received the stoutest 
blows and needed to be the most securely pro- 
tected. The head-pieces grouped together on 
page 211 are what a merchant nowadays would 
call “an assorted lot’; the casquetel, or helmet 
with an iron cape for protecting the back of the 
neck; the bascinet, or helmet with a pointed visor, 
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and another just beneath it that looks like three 
joints of stove-pipe; the tilting-helm, used in the 
tournament or in the “tilting-field,” looking very 
much like a “high hat” of to-day, in iron; the 
German heaume, or old Gallic helmet, with the 
basket-like cage to shield the face; the plumed 


FIG. I.—A KNIGHT OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
IN A SUIT OF ENGRAVED ARMOR. 


burgonet, or old Burgundian helmet, and the 
rounded one, sometimes called a morion; and the 
last of the helmets, the helm and casquetel of the 
harquebusiers—those stout old fighters of the sev- 
enteenth century, who gave and took plenty of 
hard knocks in the Dutch wars, or in the ranks 
of Cromwell’s Ironsides. 

The breastplate, first worn in front only, was 
gradually added to until it became a cuirass, or 
iron jacket, laced at the sides. Around the neck 
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was worn the metal collar, or gorget; the hands 
were incased in iron gloves, or gauntlets, some- 
times armed with long, saw-like projections; and 
spurs of varying size and length were attached to 
the heels of the curious iron shoes that were 
known as sollerets. 


Py 


ae 


FIG. 2,—KNIGHTS OF THE FOURTEENTH AND 
FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. 


Dagger and poniard, mace and lance, bill and 
battle-ax were the terrible weapons used by the 
gentlemen in the iron clothes to cut and carve, to 
pound and pummel, to hack and pierce one an- 
other,—and yet those weré called the days of 
chivalry, of courtesy, and of courage ! 

War is always brutal, always terrible; but there 
seems something almost cowardly in the custom 
of those “knights of old” in’ thus crawling for 
safety into suits of steel and iron, while the poor 
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people who followed their banners to the wars— 
vassals and serfs, archers and billmen—had noth- 
ing but leather jerkins and iron head-pieces 
(often not even these) to protect them from the 


terrific force from the notch of a crossbow, has 
brought many a mail-clad knight to grief, as Wil- 
liam, the Red King of England, and Richard, 
called the Lion-heart, found to their cost. For 


five centuries, the cross- 
bow, or arbalist, was a 
favorite weapon in war 
and in the chase. And 
many a boy of those olden 
days was taught either by 


= , 
E-—BURGONET. = the armorer of his father’s 


castle, or by that same 


knightly father, the baron and lord of the 
manor, how to string the bow and how to lay 
the bolt. 

The battle of Waterloo, in which the iron- 
sheathed cuirassiers of Napoleon went down ~ 
in defeat before the soldiers of Wellington, 
was the death-blow to defensive armor. 


charge and thrust of the mail- 
clad knights. And the funny 
side of it all is that sometimes 
knights thus covered with 
plate, like modern ironclads, 
would fight all day without 
either being hurt. In one of 
the Italian battles of the six- 


teenth century, two armies of knights 


sheathed in the best Milan armor fought 
from nine in the morning until four in the 
afternoon without one valorous warrior being 


killed or even being wounded. Do you wonder 
that Cervantes made such sport of those men in 
kettles and stove-pipe, as he did in his marvelous 


story of “Don Quixote”? 


But, as necessity is called the “mother of invention,” 
weapons, in time, were made that iron-cased warriors 
feared even more than mace or battle-ax. The archer’s 
“cloth-yard shaft” might not be able to pierce the Milan 
armor, but a steel-headed “bolt” or “quarrel,” sped with 
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As gunpowder came into use in battle, and sci- 
ence improved the methods of warfare, the iron 
coats were found to be of little avail as a protec- 
tion against shot and shell. Men grew braver as 
they dropped the heavy plates behind which they 
had hidden for centuries. And now they march 
unprotected by iron clothes, depending for vic- 
tory upon their excellent drill and discipline and 
upon the deadly fire-arms which science has de- 
veloped and perfected. 

After the opening of the Great War, in 1914, 
there came a partial return of the use of armor. 
An elastic metal coat was used by some of the 
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French soldiers and the steel helmet became an 
essential protection against bombs and scattering 
shrapnel shell. The caterpillar-motor “tanks” 
with their grotesque motions, like huge primeval 
monsters, seemed like successors of the armored 
chargers of the Middle Ages. 

May the time soon come when breastplate, 
helm, and sword, as well as machine guns, 
armored ships and cars, and great cannon shall 
have served their purpose, and be found only in 
historic museums, where they shall speak of 
deeds of daring, of the wars for human freedom 
and of valor in “the brave days of old,” 
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See LORY OF THE DAYS AND THE“WEER 


HAVE you ever met Mr. and Mrs. Day? A more 
useful family you will never meet from one year’s 
end to the other. They are, in fact, the best ser- 
vants of the human race, and do as much work 
in their time as anything or anybody on the face 
of the earth. We must make their acquaintance. 

The seven-roomed house in which they live is 
called “The Week,” and it stands in Month Street, 
which is one of the twelve roads running through 
Year Town in the wonderful country of Time. 
We will enter this house and go through the 
seven rooms together. Mr. Day lives in one room, 
Mrs. Day in another, and their five children have 
each a room to themselves. But they are only 
separated from each other by walls of Sleep, and 
they talk to each other through the telephone of 
Dreams. 

Now, this is the first room, occupied by Mr. 
Day, who does less work than the rest of the fam- 
ily, but who is very far from being idle. He 
puts on a $urplice and holds Church services, and 
he also has to provide the whole of the human 
race with amusements and recreations. He is 
the father of the family, and he is known by the 
name of Sun Day. 

“Hullo, Mr. Sun Day! How are you? Glad 
to see you. But everybody’s that, eh? There is 
no member of your family quite so popular as you 
are! Come, I hope you are glad to see me too. 
I’ve brought a little friend with me, who wants 
to know how you got your name, and to hear 
something of your history. Do you feel ike 
talking for a few moments?” 

“How I got my name? Well, that’s an old 
story, that is. How I got my bad name isn’t 
nearly so old; and how I am getting my good 
name is quite a new story. Nevertheless, just to 
oblige your young friend, I'll run the whole three 
stories into one, and begin with the old one. Far 
back in the history of the world, young friend, 
people could see nothing so wonderful, nothing 


so beautiful, and nothing so useful as the sun. 


’ They had in them what is called the instinct of 
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worship—that is to say, they had a feeling that 
there was Something greater, stronger, and more 
glorious than themselves—Something that they 
ought to fear, reverence, and worship. The sun 
seemed to these first people the token or sign of 
that Something, and they worshiped it. The sun, 
in fact, became the visible expression of God. 
When the world got wiser, and men and women 
knew more about the true God, they still kept the 
old idea of the heathen in their heads, and called 
the Christian Sabbath—which means the day of 
rest—Sunday. They no longer worshiped the 
sun, but they called the first day of the week after 
him, and that is how I got my name. 

“People loved me then, and I gave rest, and 
pleasure, and festivity to hundreds of genera- 
tions. Well, as time passed on, many people be- 
gan to make me anything but a sun-day; they 
made me a black day. Their children were not 
allowed to play; books and games were put away 
and locked up in cupboards as something wicked; 
and all my precious hours were spent in gloom 
and solemnity. 

“Then it was that I got a thoroughly bad name, 
for many other people said Sunday was the 
gloomiest day in the week; they ate too much, 
and sat about yawning and grumbling. Just lately 
I’ve reminded them that the great founder of 
religion said that the Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath. They don’t quite un- 
derstand just yet what that means. Some of 
them are noisy and wild and foolish on the Sab- 
bath; they have gone to the other extreme. But 
it will come right soon. People will use me for 
rest of body and mind in a proper way, and my 
good name will be restored. 

“Well, let us pass to the next room and see 
what Mrs. Day will tell us.” 


“T’ve no time to stay to gossip. I’m a busy 
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woman. Everybody knows that I’m the busiest 
Day in the week. It’s coming after Sunday that 
does it. Ah, he’s a lazy fellow, my husband is! 
The mess I have to clear up after him! I don’t 
believe in holidays—except Easter Mondays. Let 
every one do his work.” 

“We mustn’t interrupt her,’ said Mr. Day. 
“Her name of Mon is short for Moon. She is 
really Moon Day, the day sacred to the wife of 
the Sun. In ancient times people called the god- 
dess of the moon Diana, and temples were built 
for her in nearly every quarter of the world. 
They used to think that Phoebus Apollo, the sun- 
god, drove his flaming chariot across the sky by 
day, and that Diana drove her silver chariot 
through the sky by night. They loved Diana be- 
cause she was gentle and beautiful. Woods were 
sacred to her because she could be seen walking 
through them. Round cakes were made on her 
feast-day, with candles stuck round them. Boys 
and girls considered Diana their own particular 
goddess, and loved her very much.” 

And now we must peep into the room of Mr. 
and Mrs. Day’s eldest son, Master Tues Day. 
We must tell you that he has only one hand, and 
the story of how he lost his other hand is the 
story of how he came by his name. 

The Norsemen had a god of war named Tyr, 
and when a terrible wolf-spirit, named Fenris, 
had to be captured, because he was troubling the 
whole earth, it was Tyr who undertook the dan- 
gerous venture. The spirits of the mountains had 
made a chain out of the hardest things in th- 
world to find—the footsteps of a cat, the beards 
of women, the roots of stones, the breath of 
fishes, the nerves of bears, and the spittle of 
birds. This strange chain could not be broken, 
and with it Fenris was to be bound. 

But Fenris would not allow even this soft-look- 
ing chain to be put round his neck, and said he 
would only suffer it if the gods would promise to 
take it off again, and would send a god to put his 
hand in the wolf’s mouth. Tyr was the only god 
brave enough to volunteer. He put his hand in 
the mouth of Fenris, and Fenris was bound; then, 
in his rage at being captured, he bit off the hand 
of the god. 

It is curious that the French name for Tues- 
day is Mardi—that is, the day of Mars, who 
was also a god of war like the Norseman’s 
Tyr, who gives us Tyr’s Day, or Tuesday. The 
second son of Mr. and Mrs. Day is named after 
Woden, or Odin, the greatest god of the Scandi- 
navians. Woden lived in a palace built entirely 
of gold and silver, which was called Valhalla. 
Two ravens stood on his shoulders, and when he 
wanted news of the world he sent these ravens 
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to fly round the earth and bring him intelligence 
of everything they saw and heard. 

Round about him stood maidens with helmets, 
and spears, and shields, and these maidens, called 
Valkyries, were sent down to earth to bring the 
souls of heroes slain in battle to feast with Wo- 
den in Valhalla. While they feasted, Woden lis- © 
tened to their stories and drank mead. He never 
ate anything himself. Our friend Wednes Day 
is a good fellow, and everybody likes him. “He 
lives in the middle of the house, and seems to be 
saying all day long: 

“Work away; work away! 
be here again.” 

And now here we are at the fifth room, occu- 
pied by Master Thurs Day. Isn’t he a big, strong, 
vigorous fellow? If ever you have a hard bit of 
work to do, start at it on Thursday—the day of 
strength and power. Thurs Day gets his name 
from Thor, the strongest of all the Scandinavian 
gods. Thor had a hammer which no man could 
lift, a pair of iron gloves, and a belt which, when 
it was fastened round him, doubled his great 
strength. But once the mighty hammer was lost, 
and a giant named Thrym hid it. He said he 
would only give it up if the goddess Freya would 
marry him. Thor disguised himself in Freya’s 
dress and went to visit the giant. Imagine the 
giant’s surprise when he saw the lovely goddess 
eat a whole ox and eight salmon at a single sit- 
ting! The companion of Thor explained that the 
long journey had made the goddess hungry. Thor 
received the hammer, and slew Thrym and all the 
other giants. But there were some things beyond 
even his power. He tried to lift a cat, and 
couldn't; it was the serpent of Midgard, which 
holds the earth in its embrace. He tried to drain 
a horn dry, but the more he drank the more it 
filled; the other end of the horn was fastened to 
the sea, and could not be drained. 

The sixth room belongs to Mr. and Mrs. Day’s 
only daughter, Fri Day, named after the goddess 
Freya, who refused to marry Thrym. How this 
female Day got her name is rather sad. Woden 
was Freya’s husband, Thor her son; and it was 
only because she might be jealous that our ances- 
tors named a day after her when they had given 
one to Woden and one to Thor. However, Fri- 
day is a very sacred day, although some supersti- 
tious people think it is a day of ill luck. 

And now here is a half-holiday room, that of 
Satur Day, who gets his name from the Roman 
god Saturn. Saturn was a god who ate his own 
children and behaved in a very barbarous fashion. 
We won’t speak much about him. For millions 
of children and working people Saturday is one 
of the pleasantest days in the week, although 


Sunday will soon 
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some of the games and feastings of unruly Sat- 
urday crowds remind us of those terrible Satur- 
nalia, or wild and lawless festivals, which dis- 
graced Rome. 

It is a very good thing for us that the Day fam- 
ily, in spite of their heathen names, are now, 
practically speaking, Christians. The more truly 
Christian they become, the better we shall like 
them. 

Now that we have told you all this about the 
days, you may wonder why we do not tell you as 
much about the week—especially as we are going 
to tell something about the months and _ their 
names. A week, however, is not a real thing. 
You think a week is a real thing because Sunday 
always comes back every seven days, and so do 
the other days. But we might just as well leave 
out Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
and make the week three days only. Long ago 
men agreed to call seven days a week, and we do 
so still. But a week is an artificial thing; a day is 
a natural thing. We say a week is an artificial 
thing because nothing in nature makes it; but a 
day is a natural thing because a great fact in 
nature makes it, that fact being the spinning of 
the earth—its revolution, or turning quite around, 
once every twenty-four hours. 

Just here we may as well say what we wish to 
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say about the year, which, like the day, is a natu- 
ral and not an artificial thing. The spinning of 
the earth, which gives us night and day, is by no 
means the earth’s only movement. You will have 
noticed, when spinning a top, that sometimes it 
stands in one place and spins there, but some- 
times, as it spins, it moves along the table. When 
this happens the top is moving in two ways at 
once. It is at the same time spinning on itself, 
so to speak, and also being moved as a whole 
from one place to another. The earth is like the 
top. All the time that the earth is spinning upon 
itself it is also moving as a whole, just as the top 
does when it moves along the table. We do not 
feel this, but it is the most important movement 
of the earth, even though its effects on us are not 
so startling as the day and night which the spin- 
ning movement gives us. A year is also a natural 
thing because it is made by this second kind of 
movement of the earth, like the movement at the 
top along the table. 

The next thing we shall do is to tell you about 
the months, for although, like the week, the month 
as we know it is an artificial thing, there are very 
good reasons why it should be as it is; and be- 
sides, the names of the months, and how the 
months came to have them, are matters of much 
interest and importance. 
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ALL the gods are dead. Centuries have rolled 
away since men believed in them. And yet the 
memory of the old gods and goddesses is en- 
shrined in many forms, and will endure to the end 
of time. So deep was the faith of the Romans 
in their gods that throughout the world the names 
and characters of these mythical persons are as- 
sociated with some of the most sacred and some 
of the most practical affairs of modern life. Some 
of the ghosts of the dead gods even haunt the 
months that make up the total of the Christian 
calendar. Let us imagine that we are witnessing 
a pageant of the months. 

First would come a strange figure, a god with 
two faces, a god who looks forward and who 
looks back, and who carries in his left hand a key. 
This is Janus. The Romans worshiped Janus in 
a temple that was kept open during war, but was 
closed in times of peace. He was the god of 
Beginnings and Ends. The pious Roman who 
wanted to begin a matter well, or to make a good 
end of something, implored the assistance of Ja- 
nus. This god was also the doorkeeper of heaven, 


and the Romans regarded him as the protector of 
their gates and doorways. His temple had twelve 
doors in it, just as the year has twelve months. 

It was a clever idea of the Romans to name the 
first month of the year after Janus, because he 
suggests looking forward and looking back. 
Every one who thinks at all feels at the beginning 
of a year that it is a time for looking back on the 
past, and also a time for looking forward to the 
future. It is a month of beginning and a month 
of end. 

The second figure in our pageant is February, 
a month set apart. At one time February was the 
last month in the year, but 450 years before Christ 
it was placed after January instead of before, and 
became the second month. Later on, March was 
reckoned as the beginning of a year, and so Feb- 
ruary once again became the last month. Now it 
has settled down to its second place. But every 
four years February has one day added to its 
twenty-eight, and so it remains, the most restless 
and unsettled month in the calendar. This extra 
day is added because a full year consists of 365 
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days, 6 hours, and at the end of four years these. 


odd six hours have mounted up to a whole day 
of twenty-four hours; it is given to February to 
make up for its short allowance of twenty-eight 
days. 

The name February comes from a Roman fes- 
tival of purification named Februa, in honor of 
the god Lupercus. The figure that passes before 
us in the pageant should suggest cleansing and 
purifying. The Romans regarded Februa as a 
festival for spiritual cleansing, but they cele- 
brated the occasion by over-eating. 

The third figure in our pageant clatters by ina 
chariot which is drawn by two horses, named 
Terror and Flight. It is a mighty and threaten- 
ing figure, brandishing a long spear, lifting a 
gleaming shield to heaven, and raising its head 
on high, so that the lightnings play about the 
great helmet. This is Mars, the god of war. 

To the Romans, Mars was more than a mere 
fighter; they regarded him as a god who could do 
almost anything, because he was so strong. They 
prayed to him for rain, and consulted him in their 
private affairs, offering on his altar a horse, 
sheep, wolf, magpie, or vulture. When soldiers 
went to war, they carried with them a cage of 
chickens sacred to Mars, and before battle they 
would offer corn to these sacred birds, eagerly 
watching to see if the food were greedily eaten 
or rejected; if the former, it meant that Mars 
was on their side, if the latter, that the day would 
go ill with them. Mars was associated in their 
minds with thunder and lightning, and yet the 
Romans believed that the woodpecker tapping the 
trunk of a tree was the answer of this blustering, 
noisy god to their prayers. March is very often 
a noisy, blustering month. 

How different is the fourth figure in our pa- 
geant! It is not a god and not a goddess. It is 
the Angel of Spring. Gracious, exquisite, tender, 
and kind, April follows behind the dust of Mars’s 
blood-stained chariot, sprinkling the earth with 
soft showers, and calling up in the ruts and 
gashes made by the fiery wheels flowers so slight, 
and pretty, and delicate that one almost weeps to 
see them. April is “The Opener.” The Romans 
saw that this month opened the gates of birth and 
restored to life all those lovely and gentle things 
which had hidden in terror from the blasts of 
winter. “Omnia aperit!’’ they exclaimed in ad- 
miration; which means, “It opens all things.” 
And so this month of beauty and new birth, when 
the earth wakes from its winter sleep, when the 
buds appear on the branches, and the woods are 
filled with song, is called April—‘“The Opener.” 

Behind April comes the goddess Maia. Her 
father was named Atlas, and it was supposed that 
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the weight of this vast round world on which we 
live, with all its mountains and oceans and deep 
mines, rested upon the shoulders of Atlas. He 
had seven daughters, who lived in a mountain, 
and Maia was the most famous of all these seven 
daughters because of her son, Mercury, who ran 
swiftly from heaven to earth on errands for the 
gods and goddesses. Jupiter, the father of all the 
gods, took Maia and her sisters and placed them 
near together as stars in the sky. The cluster of 
six stars called the Pleiades are supposed to be 
Maia and her sisters. 

Two figures come next, disputing the sixth 
place in the pageant. One is the goddess Juno, 
and the other is a man, Junius. Some people 
think the month belongs to Juno, and others to 
the great Roman fainily of Junius. 

We will let the two figures fight it out. Neither 
of them interests us very much. Juno was the 
beautiful but jealous wife of Jupiter, who drove 
about in a chariot drawn by strutting peacocks, 
and Junius was a proud and haughty man, with- 
out modesty, humility, or sweetness. These two 
contend for the brightest and grandest place in 
the calendar, the month of roses and garden 
glory. Whichever wins in this contention, we 
shall call June the month of God. We feel no 
admiration for the goddess or for the man; our 
hearts are rejoiced by the splendor of summer, 
and we give the glory of June to the Giver of all 
beauty and all joy—the mighty God who is also 
our Father. 

The seventh figure in the pageant is one of the 
greatest men who ever lived, a soldier and an 
emperor, Julius Cesar. When the year began 
with March, this month was the fifth, and the 
Romans called it Quintilis, which means the fifth 
month. Julius Cesar not only conquered nation 
after nation, and not only made wise laws and 
wrote immortal books, he also set himself to re- 
form the calendar. He himself made the fifth 
month the seventh, and because the old name of 
Quintilis would not suit, and because he himself 
was born in this month, he said that the seventh. 
month in the year should be named July. 

After Julius Cesar follows his grand-nephew 
Augustus. At first he was called Octavius, and 
ruled the Roman Empire with Mark Antony and 
Lepidus. Finally he became sole Emperor, and 
did much that added to the glory and power of 
his magnificent empire. The people, anxious to 
flatter him, changed his name to Augustus, mean- 
ing noble. Then they called the eighth month 
August. 

But July had thirty-one days, and August only 
thirty. The Romans thought that Augustus would 
be jealous of Cesar’s extra day, and so thev took 
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a day from September and tacked it on to the 
end of August. It is easy to remember that July 
and August have each thirty-one days by think- 
ing of the two great Roman emperors. The 
eighth month was chosen for the reason that Au- 
gustus celebrated the chief events of his life dur- 
ing that time. It was in August that he was made 
consul, ended his wars, and conquered Egypt. 
Augustus remains for us a splendid figure in his- 
tory. His reign was called the Golden Age, for 
not only did he bring peace to the war-tired 
world, but under his patronage literature and art 
flourished exceedingly. 

The immortal poets, Horace and Vergil, lived 
at this time, libraries were built, agriculture de- 
veloped, and temples and buildings rose up on 
every side in all the magnificence of marble. And 
it was in the reign of this mighty Emperor that 
far away in Syria the holy child was born, whose 
reign has not yet ended, and whose birth has 
divided time. Little did the proud Roman Empe- 
ror imagine, as he boasted in his palace of how 
he had found Rome made of brick and had left 
it of marble, that a-child was then living who 
would divide all the ages of the earth, and set a 
cross between the reign of Augustus and the 
march of a new religion. 

Behind the mighty Augustus in our pageant 
follows only a shamefaced figure VII. It is 
shamefaced because it knows that it has no right 
to be where it is. 

September is the ninth month of the year, and 
to call it Septem, which means seven, is quite 
wrong. But out friend VII. raises a glance of 
appeal, and seems to say to us: “Do not turn me 
out. I at least serve one useful purpose; I re- 
mind you of the distant past when the year began 
with March, and when the month following Au- 
gust was in very truth the seventh of the year.” 
But we cannot help smiling, for we think of peo- 
ple who date their letters like this—5/9/11, and 
wonder if they ever reflect upon what we do 
when we make 9 stand for September, which 
simply means 7. 
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After VII. comes neither god, goddess, nor em- 
peror, but another figure—VIII. Here again is 
the same shamefaced look and the same appeal to 
antiquity. Many things as false as the name Oc- 
tober are allowed to pass in the world, on this 
same score of antiquity. People dislike altering 
things; they are too tired or too careless to touch 
the monuments of the past. The Romans, when 
they had given the name of their great Emperor 
August to what was then the sixth month, felt 
that no one would be worthy to have a month 
named after him, and so let the old simple titles 
stand—September for the seventh, and October 
for the eighth month. 

Even when the calendar was changed, long 
years after the birth of Christ, and January be- 
came the first month, so great a hold had these 
old names laid upon the world that they were 
allowed to pass. 

Again comes a figure—IX., meaning ninth 
month, or, as we say, November, although it is 
the eleventh. The old Saxons called it “Blood 
Month,” because at this time they slaughtered 
many cattle to last them through the dreary 
months of winter. 

Last of all comes another shamefaced figure— 
X. How strange that December, which is Latin 
for ten, should be the name for our twelfth month. 
But, of course, we know now that at one time this 
was not the last, but the tenth month in the calen- 
dar. December, which seems to us to mean the 
end, or the last, means simply the tenth. How- 
ever, we don’t bother our heads about the origin 
of the name when December comes; we can see 
coming toward us another and more cheerful fig- 
ure. Big, happy, genial, and generous, comes 
Santa Claus, through the snow, riding over the 
hills, with his well-filled sack of toys. The gods 
and goddesses have departed, the Roman empe- 
rors have strutted out of sight, and the scene is 
filled by this jovial figure, the good and affection- 
ate herald of Christmas, who ends up our historic 
pageant with a royal cheerfulness and a divine 
humanity. 


fete ieee. ALL NATIONS 


SoMEWHERE in his pockets a man carries a case 
containing cards bearing his name and address. 
If he wishes to be known, he presents one of his 
cards to the person whom he meets. That will 
make him known to anybody who can read. But 
years and years ago that card would not have 
served this purpose. Great lords and ladies could 


not read. They wanted signs, just as little chil- 
dren do to-day. When knights rode forth to bat- 
tle, they wore cloaks over their armor, or carried 
pennons upon their lances, bearing their devices. 

Nations are recognized by their flags just as 
the knights of old used to be. To carry a sign as 
a means of identification is a very old idea. The 
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Israelites had their sacred standards; the Egyp- 
tians had their fan-like arrangement of feathers, 
borne on the top of spears, showing pictures of 
their gods and sacred animals. It was necessary 
that these signs should be borne, so that troops 
in battle would recognize the flag of their friends, 
and rally to it instead of fighting or running 
away. 


THE ROYAL STANDARD OF ENGLAND 


Wuen England first became a strong military 
power, her soldiers went forth to battle under 
many flags. Each great nobleman who kept a 
fighting force had his own standard, and there 
were as many battle-flags as noblemen in the ar- 
mies. But with the time of Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion came the beginning of what is now the 
Royal Standard. We know that he used the 
three lions for the national flag, for there exists 
his great seal with the three lions, like those of 
the flag, upon it. As time went on, and English 
kings conquered other peoples or married queens 
from other royal families, signs were added to 
the flag. For a long time the country laid claim 
to France. English rulers called themselves kings 
of France as well as of England, and the na- 
tional flag bore upon it the badge of France until 
1801. There were also the arms of Hanover in 
the middle of the standard. There were many 
changes in it before it took the present form. 

Now the Royal Standard is divided into four 
quarters, and represents the arms of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. In the first quarter are the three 
British lions of England. In the second quarter 
is the angry-looking fighting lion of Scotland. 
In the third is the harp of Ireland; and in the 
fourth the lions of England are repeated. Wales 
does not appear as a separate country on the flag, 
she is so much part of England. The arms of 
Ireland were on the flag long before the union of 
Ireland with England, because Ireland had been 
conquered by England, but it was not until 1801 
that the union between the two countries took 
place. The arms of Scotland were placed on the 
Royal Standard when James VI. of Scotland be- 
came James I. of England. The Royal Standard 
is really the king’s flag. It can be flown only 
where he is living and at a few fortresses. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S UNION JACK 


Tue Union Jack is the flag which flies over the 
whole empire on which the sun never sets. It is 
the famous red, white, and blue under which 
every Briton is proud to live. It is made up of 


three flags. First of all there was the English 
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flag—a red cross on a white ground, the banner 
of St. George, under which Crusaders used to 
fight. Then there came the Scottish banner of 
St. Andrew, a white saltire—that is, a cross, the 
two halves of which run from corner to corner— 
on a blue ground; then the Irish banner of St. 
Patrick, this being a red saltire on a white ground. 
Thus the Union flag with its groundwork of blue, 
and its stripes of red and white running down 
and across, and from corner to corner, combine 
the three flags of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


FLAGS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


THE Dominion of Canada uses the flag of Great 
Britain and on the red field the quartered arms 
of the different provinces of the Dominion. 
Australia uses this flag with the Southern Cross. 
Brazil also uses the Southern Cross as a part 
of her symbol, placing upon a yellow lozenge a 
map of the southern skies. 

The war flag of the Chinese Empire displayed 
the Chinese dragon. The flag of the Republic 
has five colored stripes, for each of the five 
great provinces. The design of Japan, “the 
Sunrise Kingdom,” is, appropriately, the rising 
sun. 

Turkey uses the star and crescent, the ancient 
symbol of the Moslem faith, and these are imi- 
tated in the banners of Tunis and Tripoli. 

Burma displays her native peacock and Siam 
her white elephant. 

A number of countries have evidently imitated 
the Stars and Stripes. Liberia, settled by Ameri- 
can negroes, has a single white star in the blue 
and eleven alternate red and white stripes. Sal- 
vador has twelve stars and a red field and nine 
stripes of alternate blue and white. Cuba uses a 
white star on a red triangle and three stripes of 
blue and white. Uruguay has nine alternate 
stripes of white and dark blue. Red, white, and 
blue are used also by Costa Rica, Paraguay, 
Santo Domingo, Chili, Panama, the Netherlands, 
and Norway. Light blue and white are used by 
Greece and Guatemala. 

France, like England, has the red, white, and 
blue for her banner. In olden times she had the 
fleur-de-lys. What that really was we do not 
know. Some say it was a lily; others say it was 
an iris; while others believe that it was the head 
of a lance. Anyhow, it was no longer used after 
the people of France turned their King off the 
throne and had Napoleon for their Emperor. He 
had the eagle for his war-emblem, but the simple 
red, white, and “blue banner is to-day, as it has 
been for nearly a century, the national banner of 
France. 
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The Spanish Royal Standard tells stories. It 
bears the arms of countries which it no longer 
owns. It shows the arms of Austria, of parts of 
France, of Sicily, of Portugal, and of parts of 
Belgium. All these places were once owned by 
Spain, and she retains the colors in her flag as if 
they still were hers. The flag which has been 
longest unchanged is that of Denmark. The 
Danish king, seven hundred years ago, thought 
he saw a cross in the sky when fighting against 
the heathen, and as he was victorious he adopted 
the cross for his banner. 

One of the youngest of important national flags 
is that of Italy. The might and majesty of Rome 
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passed away, and the country became split up 
into miserable little states, partly ruled by the 
Pope, partly by petty kings who did great wrong. 
Victor Emmanuel, aided by Garibaldi and other 
bold volunteers, managed to make the Italians 
one nation. He was made king, and gave the 
country the flag of a united people. 

Greece, which gave to mankind Alexander the 
Great, conqueror of the world, fell in later days 
under the rule of the Turks, who for five hundred 
years held the country in bondage. In 1830 she 
gained her freedom. Her first independent king 
was from the royal house of Bavaria, and she 
adopted his colors. 


THE ORIGEN-OF GUR FLAG 


BY PARMALEE McFADDEN 


. ID it ever occur to you that 
the bunch of colored ribbons 
you wear in your buttonhole 
—or pinned on your dress if 
you are a girl—at commence- 
ment, or at a baseball or foot- 
ball game, is really a flag? It 
tells to what class or school or college you belong, 
or which of these, for the time, has your interest 
and sympathy. And for somewhat similar rea- 
sons do nations wear their colors. At first maybe 
it was to tell one another apart; but after a while 
the colors—the flag—came to represent the nation 
itself; and the way people acted toward the na- 
tion’s flag was supposed to show the way they felt 
toward the nation. 

When the American army was encamped at 
Cambridge, just outside of Boston, General Wash- 
ington felt the need of a distinctive flag. There 
were thirteen colonies represented in that army, 
and each had its own flag, while some had more 
than one. Among this miscellaneous lot of flags 
was the one, of which you have often seen pic- 
tures, showing a rattlesnake, and bearing the 
motto: “Don’t tread on me.” 

But what the country needed was one flag, with 
a design that meant something. So Congress sent 
a committee, headed by Benjamin Franklin, which 
consulted with General Washington, and recom- 
mended a flag to stand for all the colonies. After 
much discussion the one adopted was that shown 
in Fig. 5 of the group shown herewith. 

To understand how this flag grew from older 
flags, let us for a moment go back to the early 


flags of England. 
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In the early part of the fourteenth century the 
flag of England bore simply the red cross of St. 
George on a white ground (see Fig. 1); while 
the flag of Scotland was a white St. Andrew’s 
cross on a blue ground (see Fig. 2). In 1603 
England and Scotland were united, and three 
years later the two flags were combined to form 
what was called the “king’s colors” (see Fig. 3), 
England and Scotland, however, retaining their 
own individual flags. Indeed, it was the red cross 
of St. George that the “Mayflower” flew at her 
masthead when she brought her precious load of 
Pilgrims to Plymouth that cold winter of 1620, 
for she was an English ship. 

In 1707 Great Britain adopted for herself and 
her colonies the flag shown in Fig. 4, the main 
part being red, but having in its upper corner the 
“king’s colors,” or “union” flag, which repre- 
sented the union of England and Scotland; and 
since that time this part of the flag has. been 
called the “union,” or “jack,’ and sometimes the 
“union jack.” The term “jack” is supposed to 
have come from Jacques, the French spelling of 
James, which form the then King of England, 
James I, used in signing his name. 

This (Fig. 4) was the flag of Great Britain 
down to the year 1801, when Ireland was added 
to form the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. This further extension to the na- 
tion was represented in the union by the addition 
of the cross of St. Patrick, which was a diagonal 
cross, like that of St. Andrew, only it was red on 
a white field. The combination of these three 
crosses of England, Scotland, and Ireland has 
formed the union in the flag of Great Britain 
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THE EARLY FLAG OF ENGLAND, 
ST. GEORGE'S CROSS. 


FIG. 4. 


THE FLAG OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND HER COLONIES, 
ADOPTED 1707. 


FIRST FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
(13 STARS AND I3 STRIPES), ' 
ADOPTED 1777. 


STORY OF THE DAYS, AND 


THE EARLY FLAG OF SCOTLAND, 
ST. ANDREW'S CROSS. 


THE FLAG ADOPTED IN 1795 
(I5 STARS AND I5 STRIPES). 


OTHER STORIES 


THE KING'S COLORS, 
ADOPTED 1606. 


THE FLAG OF THE UNITED COLONIES 
OF AMERICA, 
FIRST USED JANUARY, 1776. 


THE PRESENT FLAG* 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
(48 STARS AND I3 STRIPES). 


THE EVOLUTION OF OUR FLAG. 


from the year 1801 down to the present day. But 
this last form of the union jack is not shown 
here, for it has nothing to do with our flag, 
and never was used by any of the American col- 
onies. 

From the flag shown in Fig. 4 we come to that 
shown in Fig. 5—the one that begins to show a 
resemblance to our own familiar flag. This was 
the flag recommended by Franklin’s Congres- 
sional Committee. It was called the flag of 


the “United Colonies of America,” and had for 
its union the union jack, made up of only the 
St. George and St. Andrew’s crosses of the Brit- 
ish flag; but its main field consisted of thirteen 
stripes, alternately red and white. There is noth- 
ing definite known as to what suggested the idea 
of the stripes, unless, as has been claimed, the 
stripes that appeared on the coat of arms of the 
Washington family; although a flag with stripes 
was used by the troop of light horse that escorted 


*In this small drawing of our present flag the artist has not attempted to crowd the 48 stars in the union. 
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Washington from Philadelphia to New York 
when he took command of the army; and stripes 
were also used on one of the flags of the East 
India Company. 

This flag was first used by the American. army 
encamped at Cambridge. The next stage in the 
evolution of our flag was in 1777, when by resolu- 
tion of Congress it was ordered “that the flag of 
the thirteen United States’? (not colonies now) 
“be thirteen stripes alternately red and white” 
(just as in the flag then in use), but “the union 
to be thirteen stars, white on a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation” (see Fig. 6). In 
this new form we find another suggestion of the 
Washington coat of arms, which contained, in 
addition to two wide red bars, three stars; at 
least, they were in the form of stars, though in 
heraldry they would probably be called “mullets” 
or “rowels”—the sharp-pointed wheels used in 
riding-spurs. 

At the time the stars and stripes were adopted 
Congress was sitting in Independence Hall, in 
Philadelphia. There was living in the city a 
widow named Elizabeth Ross, who, for several 
years, had made government and other flags. It 
was by this woman, in her home in Philadelphia, 
that the first flag authorized by Congress was 
made. It may be interesting to know that Mrs. 
Ross’s home—the “Betsy Ross House,” it is called 
—is still standing at 239 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

At the end of the last century a number of citi- 
zens were given a charter under the name of the 
“American Flag House and Betsy Ross Memorial 
Association.” The objects of the association have 
been partially fulfilled by its purchasing the old 
Ross house and converting it into a museum. 

It was in the back room of this house, then, 
that General Washington, Robert Morris, and a 
Colonel Ross discussed with Betsy Ross the de- 
tails of the flag. It was here they decided that 
the thirteen stars should be placed in the form of 
a circle to show that it was for all time and had 
no end. When considering how many points the 
stars should have, it is reported that Betsy Ross 
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suggested they be given five points, because the 
cloth could be folded in such a way that a com- 
plete star could be made by one cut of the scis- 
sors. This might be a good puzzle for the girls 
and boys to work out. It is interesting to note 
that our flags all have five-pointed stars, while 
those on our coins are six-pointed. 

This (Fig. 6) was the flag that was used at 
the battle of Brandywine and at Germantown. It 
was with eur army when Burgoyne surrendered; 
with Washington at Valley Forge; at the surren- 
der of Cornwallis at Yorktown; and at the evacu- 
ation of New York by the British in 1787. 

After Vermont and Kentucky were admitted as 
States, Congress ordered that after May 1, 1795, 
the flag have fifteen stripes and fifteen stars (see 
Fig. 7). This was the flag that our army and 
navy carried in the War of 1812. Scarcely less 
interesting to patriotic Americans is the fact that 
this particular form of the flag was the one used 
at the attack on Fort McHenry, when Francis 
Scott Key waited with others for the return of 
morning to learn whether the fort had fallen; 
and when “by the dawn’s early light” he saw 
through the mist “that our flag was still there,” 
and was stirred into writing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,’ which has since become our national 
anthem. 

As will be seeh from the illustration, this fif- 
teen-stripe flag has not so graceful proportions 
as those of the preceding forms, and it soon be- 
came evident that if a new stripe were to be 
added for each State admitted into the Union, in 
the course of time the flag would become un- 
wieldy. So in 1818, when there were fwenty 
States, Congress passed a law to the effect that 
after the following July 4 the number of stripes 
in the flag should be reduced to the original thir- 
teen, but that the union should have twenty stars; 
and that as each new State was admitted another 
star should be added, to take effect the Fourth of 
July next following its admission. 

From that time down to this day the stripes 
have stood for the original thirteen States, and 
the stars for all the States. 
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AT the right of the Speaker’s desk in the 
hall of the House of Representatives in the 
Capitol at Washington stands a large cylin- 
drical pedestal, made of highly-polished 
green marble. When the House is called 
to order each day, the sergeant-at-arms, or 
one of his deputies, places upon this ped- 
estal the mace, which is the symbol of 
authority in the House. When the body 
adjourns he removes it, and keeps it in 
safety until the House meets again. 

This mace is of very ancient and honor- 
able origin. Under the old Roman repub- 
lic, the magistrates passed on foot from 
one place to another. In each stopping- 
place they set up a little court, where they 
administered justice, tried public offenders, 
and imposed penalties and punishment. 
Each of these magistrates was attended by 
a small body of men known as “ictors, whose 
duty it was to make way for the officers of 
the law, preserve order, make arrests, and 
inflict punishment on condemned citizens. 
Each of these lictors carried with him a 
bunch of rods tied together with thongs 
and having an ax bound to the outside of 


was immediately accepted by all. It was, 
in effect, his badge of office. The English 
form of the fasces was slightly changed, in 
that the ax was placed inside of the bundle 
of rods, with the blade protruding from 
the top. 

The great councils of the early Saxons 
gradually developed into one general body 
which in the fourteenth century became 
known as the House of Commons. In all 
these earlier councils, the use of the /asces 
was continued, but it then came to be 
known as the Jace, which has remained 
as the emblem of legislative authority in 
that body down to the present day. 

The House of Representatives of the 
United States was modeled closely after 
the House of Commons by the framers of 
our Constitution, and the usage of the mace 
was borrowed from the English custom. 
The first mace adopted by the House was 
destroyed by fire when the British burned 
the Capitol in 1814. From 1814 until 1842 
a mace of painted wood did service, but in 
the latter year the present mace was made, 
after the model of the original one. It is 


it. The thongs were used for scourging and about three feet in height, and consists of a 
the ax for beheading. Sentences imposed by bundle of ebony rods, bound together with a 
the magistrates were at once carried out. band of silver, after the fashion of the /asces. 

These bundles of rods were known as fasces, From the center of this bundle of rods protrudes 
and in time came to be symbols of authority a silver stem, on which is a silver globe four or 
which every citizen had to respect. When five inches in diameter. On this globe is an 


the magistrates passed along the thorough- 


fares the lictors preceded them, bearing the | 


Jasces aloft, and the assembled citizens im- 
mediately made way for them. When any 
disorder arose near-by, the lictors appeared 
with the fasces, upon the sight of which 
quiet was instantly restored. No Roman 
citizen ever ventured to question the au- 
thority of this emblem. 


eagle of solid silver with outspread wings. 
This mace is the emblem of authority in 
the: House; and when, as sometimes hap- 
pens, that body becomes unruly and seems 
to be quite beyond the Speaker’s control, 
the sergeant-at-arms appears, and _ lifting 
the mace from its pedestal, bears it up and 
down the aisles of the hall. Instantly 
every member sinks into his seat, order is 


When the Romans conquered Britain, the 4, restored at once, and absolute silence pre- 
use of the fasces as a symbol was brought oricinat yails. Such is the respect in which the 
with them, and, like many other Romancus- (O28. mace isheld! Any member who disregards 
toms, remained with the British people. the mace is in “contempt,” and is liable 
While it was no longer used for inflicting pun- to censure, or even expulsion. Thus the mem- 
ishment, it continued to be used as a symbol _ bers of the House, being themselves lawmakers, 
by the early English magistrates, and when an_ very properly give to the whole country the 
officer appeared carrying the /asces his authority example of respect for law and authority. 
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Y THE GREAT SEALS 
F of the UNITED STATES 


BY 
THOMAS W. LLOYD 


Ir is a fact not generally known, and yet one 
of peculiar significance, that the great seal of 
the United States, which was adopted in 1782, 
was suggested by a citizen of a country with 
which our own was then at war. 

The history of the great seal, and the diffi- 
culties which beset those having in charge the 
matter of selecting a suitable and satisfactory 
design, is full of interest. Soon after the Dec- 
laration of Independence was signed, Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and John Adams 
were appointed a committee to prepare a great 
seal for the infant republic. They employed a 
French West Indian, named Du Simitiére, to 
furnish designs and sketches; but, although a 
number were suggested, none proved satisfactory. 

Then each member of the committee was 
asked to submit a design. Franklin proposed 
for the device Moses lifting his wand and 
dividing the Red Sea, and Pharaoh and his hosts 
overwhelmed with waters, and for a motto, the 
words of Cromwell: “ Rebellion to tyrants is 
obedience to God.” Adams proposed the choice 
of Hercules; the hero resting on a club, Virtue 
pointing to her rugged mountain on the one 
side, and persuading him to ascend, and Sloth, 
on the other side, glancing at her flowery beds 
and persuading him into vice. Jefferson pro- 
posed the Children of Israel in the wilderness, 
led by a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night; and on the reverse side, Hengist and 
Horsa, the Saxon chiefs from whom we claim 
the honor of being descended, and whose polit- 
ical principles and form of government we have 
assumed. Jefferson was then requested by his 
colleagues to combine their separate ideas into 
one design, which he did; and this description, 
in his own handwriting, is still on file in the 
State Department. This design consisted of a 
shield with six quarterings. The first, gold, 
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with an enameled rose, red and white, for Eng- 
land; the second, white, with a thistle in its 
proper color, for Scotland ; the third, green, with 
a harp of gold, for Ireland ; the fourth, blue, with 
a golden lily, for France; the fifth, gold, with 
the imperial black eagle of Germany; and the 
sixth, gold, with the Belgic crowned red lion, for 
Holland. These denoted the countries from 
which America had been peopled. He proposed 
to place this shield within a red border, on which 
there should be thirteen white escutcheons, 
linked together by a gold chain, each bearing 
appropriate initials, in black, of the thirteen ori- 
ginal States. There were supporters on either 
side of the shield, the one on the right being the 
Goddess of Liberty in a corselet of armor, in al- 
lusion to the then state of war, and holding a 
spear and cap in her right hand, while the left 
supported the shield. On the left was the 
Goddess of Justice, leaning on a sword in her 
right hand, and in her left a balance. The crest 
was the eye of Providence, in a radiant triangle, 
whose glory extended over the shield and beyond 
the figures. The motto was “E Pluribus Unum” 
— “One outofmany.” For the reverse, he pro- 
posed the device of Pharaoh sitting in an open 
chariot, a crown on his head and a sword in 
his hand, passing through the waters of the Red 
Sea in pursuit of the Israelites, rays from a 
pillar of fire in a cloud, expressive of the divine 
presence and command, beaming on Moses, who 
stands on the shore and, extending his hand over 
the sea, causes it to overwhelm Pharaoh and 
his followers. Motto: “ Rebellion to tyrants is 
obedience to God.” 

Jefferson’s device met with the unqualified 
approval of his associates, and the committee 
reported to the Continental Congress on August 
10, 1776; but, for some unaccountable reason, 
their report was never acted upon. 
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Nothing further was done in the matter un- 
til March 24, 1779, when another committee, 
composed of Messrs. Lovell of Massachusetts, 
Scott of Virginia, and Houstoun of Georgia, was 
appointed to make another device. 

They suggested a design four inches in diam- 
eter, one side of which should be composed of 
a shield with thirteen diagonal red and white 
stripes. This shield was supported on one side 
by a warrior, holding a sword, and on the other 
by the figure of Peace bearing an olive branch. 
The crest was a radiant constellation of thirteen 
States; motto, “ Bello vel Pace” —‘“ For War 
or Peace”; and the legend, “Seal of the United 
States.” On the reverse, the figure of Liberty 
seated in a chair, holding the staff and cap. 
Motto, “Semper”—“ Forever,” and, underneath, 
“ MDCCLXXVI.” 

This device met with the same neglect at the 
hands of Congress as the former, and the matter 
remained in abeyance until 1782, when another 
committee was appointed. They reported sub- 
stantially the same device as the former com- 
mittee, but this being still unsatisfactory, Con- 
gress, on the third day of June, 1782, referred 
the whole matter to its secretary, Charles Thom- 
son. He in turn procured several devices, but 
they met with no better fate than their predeces- 
sors, and after vainly trying to perfect a seal 
which should meet the approval of Congress, 
Thomson received from John Adams, then in 
London, an exceedingly simple and appropriate 
- device which was suggested by Sir John Prest- 
wich, a baronet of the west of England, who 
was an accomplished antiquarian and a warm 
friend of America. It consisted of an escutch- 
eon bearing thirteen perpendicular stripes, al- 
ternate red and white, with the chief blue and 
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spangled with thirteen stars. And to give it 
greater consequence, he proposed to place the 
escutcheon on the breast of an American eagle, 
displayed, without supporters, as emblematic of 
self-reliance. . 

This device met with universal approval, in 
and out of Congress, and was adopted in 1782. 
It remains to this day the Great Seal of the 
United States, unchanged in the slightest degree 
from the day of its adoption. Stripped of 
heraldic technicalities, it may be described as 
follows: 

An escutcheon of thirteen perpendicular 
stripes, alternate red and white; a blue field; 
this escutcheon on the breast of an American 
eagle, displayed, holding in its nght talon an 
olive branch, and in its left a bundle of thirteen 
arrows; in its beak a scroll inscribed with the 
motto, “E Pluribus Unum.” For the crest 
over the head of the eagle, which appears 
above the escutcheon, a golden glory breaking 
through a cloud and surrounding thirteen stars 
forming a constellation of white stars on a blue 
field. 

The reverse is an unfinished pyramid. Inthe 
zenith is an eye in a triangle surrounded with a 
glory. Over the eye are the words, “ Annuit 
coeptis”—which may be freely translated as 
“God has favored the undertaking.” Onthe 
base of the pyramid are the letters in Roman 
numerals, MDCCLXXVI, and underneath is 
the motto, “ Novus ordo seclorum ” —“ A new 
order of the ages,” denoting that a new order of 
things had commenced in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Thus, after six years of fruitless effort, a very 
simple seal was adopted and yet remains the 
arms of the United States.. 


BY W. R. 


THE custom of saluting superiors or even equals 
attracts little attention nowadays, except perhaps 
when the newspapers tell how the national salute 
of twenty-one guns was fired when the President 
boarded some war-vessel; or how the regiment 
“presented arms” to the general who stood on 
the reviewing-stand at a great parade. The usual 
hand-clasp and other common daily salutes are 
regarded as a matter of course. 

The custom of firing a salute in honor of ad- 
mirals, captains, and other naval dignitaries, as 
well as other forms of greeting, had an interest- 
ing beginning. They all originated in the desire 
to show to the one’saluted that the saluting per- 
son was unarmed and could do the other no in- 
jury. This was a very important matter in the 
olden days when most people went armed and 
_violent encounters were quite common. When 
any one approached another, it was necessary to 
assure the latter that no harm was intended, and 
this sign of good faith was made by the new- 
comer’s handling his weapons in such a way that 
they would be useless for immediate action. 
Many of the old customs have, of course, fallen 
into disuse, but a number of them have survived 
to the present, though often in a strangely altered 
form. It is interesting to trace their beginnings, 
even though most of these ceremonial forms have 
no longer any meaning. 

The present courteous raising of the cap or hat 
had its origin in the removal of the basinet or 
small metal helmet, an act which showed an ab- 
sence of fear by leaving the head of the wearer 
open to attack, and which likewise occupied his 
right hand, so that he could practically make no 
assault. The dropping of the sword-point to the 
ground, now, as when the sword was in more 
active and ready use, makes the weapon tempo- 
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rarily of no service. The bringing of arms to 
“present” in salutation of superiors is a custom of 
precisely similar origin. 

Even such an every-day occurrence as the 
shaking of hands may have dated from times 
when men were, with reason, more suspicious 
than they are now; and it is a token of safeguard 
and good faith on both sides,—for, with right 
hands firmly clasped, there was, ordinarily, little 
danger to either of the two. But the real origin 
of the hand-clasp goes far back into the ages be- 
fore history began. 

The ancient custom of entering the presence 
of royalty uncovered likewise originated in the 
desire for safety; so, also, did that of retiring 
backward from the royal presence. In either 
case the person admitted to the throne, with his 
sword-arm occupied in holding his helmet, could 
not easily reach or use his weapons. These pre- 
cautions in medieval times were very necessary, 
when it is considered that the king, prince, or 
duke, being seated, would not be able to defend 
himself immediately or even readily against sud- 
den attack. Possibly this may even have been the 
origin of the old custom of going down upon the 
bended knee before holding intercourse with royal 
personages. For, besides expressing homage, this 
awkward posture made sure that no great harm 
could be done by an evilly disposed. person before 
the royal guards could interpose. Sometimes, as 
a token of supreme trust in those who had done 
great deeds for the sovereign, the privilege was 
given to them and their descendants of remaining 
covered in the presence of royalty. The Talbot 
family in England was thus privileged, and a 
couple of grandees in Spain are entitled to wear 
their hats in King Alfonso’s presence. 


The word “salute” itself has the idea of 
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“safety” in it, as it comes directly from the 
Latin salus, signifying “health,” then “welfare.” 
To “salute” is to wish health and safety. And the 
root of the word goes back to the Sanskrit SAR, 
which meant to “protect” or “guard.” 

Naval salutes are interesting to landsmen as 
well as to Jack Tars. The artillery salute is the 
survival of one of those ceremonial practices 
which formerly had some definite meaning, and 
is meant to signify not only an honor to the flag 
or representative of a friendly nation, but also 
that the vessel saluting has no hostile intent. 
Shotted guns fired by the full armament of the 
ship were used in the seventeenth century, as if 
to say: “Now every gun is empty and we are un- 
armed.” Blank salutes became the eighteenth- 
century fashion, but, like many other customs of 
that polished, formal period, were carried to a 
ridiculous extreme. When in due time it became 
the practice to give a special salute for a certain 
rank or occasion, the odd number of guns—in 
which all salutes are measured—was selected in 
order that the salute might open as well as close 
on the “honor” side of the ship, the vessel’s star- 
‘board. When the United States first attained na- 
tional standing, the existing national salute of 
twenty-one guns was naturally adopted, in accor- 
dance with the usage of other countries, by our 
army and navy. So in international usage the 
national salute for every country is of twenty-one 
guns; while the American national salute, used in 
our own country, is one gun for every State, forty- 
‘eight guns now being fired on state occasions. The 
earliest instance of this domestic salute was that 
‘which history records as given at the raising of 
the first American flag, when Captain John Paul 
Jones fired thirteen guns, one in honor of each of 
the thirteen original States. 

The number of guns fired in an artillery salute 
varies in accordance with the rank of the officer 
or personage saluted. The President’s salute is, 
of course, twenty-one guns. Admirals of the 
navy, generals of the army, governors of the 
States, ambassadors from foreign countries, and 
justices of the Supreme Court are saluted by a 
salvo of seventeen guns. Salutes gradually 
diminish in the number of guns fired until 
they reach the lowest grade, seven guns fora 
junior commanding 
officer or our consul 
at a foreign port. 
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Custom varies in European countries, but all 
foreign rulers have more powder burnt in their 
honor than is consumed in the American Presi- 
dential salute. The king and queen of England 
are saluted with a salvo of fifty-one guns, and 
members of the royal family and important 
state and military personages receive a fewer 
number, the details of which are, of course, set 
by the law. 

The standard for emperors and for some kings 
is an imperial salute consisting of one hundred 
and one guns; the birth of an heir to the throne 
of a state is signalized by one hundred and one 
guns also, as happened when the Princess Juli- 
ana of Holland was born. 

An interesting incident of the first personal 
salute to the little Princess of Holland by a sin- 
gle officer was narrated a few years ago in a dis- 
patch to The New York Times: 


The Hague, May 25th.—While on guard this morning 
at the gate leading from the palace garden, a Sergeant of 
Grenadiers observed the approach of a white perambulator 
pushed by a nurse. For five seconds he looked at the 
approaching vehicle, then, suddenly realizing that it was 
the little princess, Juliana, taking her first airing, he came 
to attention and presented arms, although the princess 
slumbered on, unconscious of the honor. 

In the afternoon, the Sergeant was told by his Colonel 
to repair to the Palace in full uniform, as the Prince Con- 
sort wished to speak with him. The Prince told him that 
he had seen the salute from the window. He had noticed 
the soldier’s moment of hesitation and subsequent salute, 
and so presented him with a bank-note to provide himself 
with a souvenir of the first salute to her royal highness, 
Princess Juliana. 


Some of the Oriental modes of salutation are 
very peculiar. For instance, in central Tibet the 
custom is for the saluter to stick out his tongue, 
hold his right ear, rub his left hip, and bow deeply, 
all these motions being carried on at once. Cer- 
tainly the other fellow need have no fear of per- 
sonal assault from the subject of these curious 
antics! Less ludicrous, but equally reassuring, is 
the Chinese custom of rubbing noses on bended 
knees. The salaam or profound bow of India and 
the Mohammedan countries serves a similar 
purpose. In these lands the etiquette is in- 
sisted on all the more strongly, because life is 
by no means so se- 
cure there as in more 
civilized countries. 
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THERE were many battles fought in Italy during 
the struggle for independence in which Garibaldi 
played so great a part. But there was one battle 
that has a peculiar interest for all soldiers and 
all people who care for soldiers, because some- 
thing happened then that brought about a great 
benefit to fighting armies. Yet it seemed a little 
thing at the time. It was this: that one man was 
struck with a great idea and he did not let it die 
out of his mind. 


Ir is Midsummer Day in the year 1859, and a 
blazing Italian sun is pouring down its beams on 
a grim battle-field of blood and death. The bat- 
tle of Solferino is being fought between the Ital- 
ians with their allies the French, Napoleon III 
at their head, and the Austrians under their em- 
peror, Francis Joseph. Three hundred thousand 
men are facing each other and the line of battle 
extends for fifteen miles. All day long the fight- 
ing goes on. Each position of advantage is stub- 
bornly contested. The dead are piled in heaps 
and the wounded lie unheeded, to be trampled on 
by the cavalry or driven over by the heavy artil- 
lery. One who was present that day describes it 
as one of the bloodiest battles of the nineteenth 
century. 

As the dreadful scene rises before us the ques- 
tion comes to our minds,—Was there any care 
taken for the wounded? Yes, during the battle 
flying ambulances were stationed at various 
points, which attended first to the officers, and 
then to the men—if the medical staff had any 
time left for them. But—and this is the impor- 
tant thing to notice—the ambulance flag was 
respected only by its own side. The Italian am- 
bulances were exposed to the Austrian shot and 
shell and the Austrian ambulances to the Italian, 
just as much as any other part of the field. That 
seems very cowardly and unfair to you and me 
now. And one man brought about a change. 
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The Italians with their good allies the French 
won the day, and the Austrians were forced to 
retreat. It was evening when the retreat com- 
menced. They tried to carry away as many of 
the wounded as possible, but thousands were left 
behind to die for want of a helping hand. They 
lay there parched and dying, with no one even 
to give them a drop of water. True, there were 
men prowling about in the dark, but they were 
cruel wretches who had come to steal valuables 
and even clothing from the bodies of the dead 
and wounded soldiers. 

But there was just one man that night who 
saw all this suffering and cruelty, whose heart 
was wrung with pity for the poor, neglected, 
wounded soldiers. His name was Henri Dunant, 
and he was not a soldier but a civilian gentle- 
man. And then and there he thought of a plan 
for helping the wounded soldiers, and resolved 
not to rest until he had got people to adopt it. 

His first care, however, was to see what could 
be done for the poor sufferers at that time. 
Many of them were removed the next day into 
the neighboring town of Castiglione, where they 
were given shelter in the churches and public 
buildings. There was abundance of food and 
water, yet they were dying for want of nurses 
to minister to them. So Henri Dunant organized 
a volunteer band of nurses. They were peasant 
women but they did their best and were kind 
to the poor soldiers. Dunant at his own cost 
procured a load of sponges, linen, tobacco, camo- 
miles, oranges, citron, and sugar. He was al- 
ways in and out among the soldiers and they got 
to love him dearly for all the help and relief he 
had brought them. They used to call him “le 
monsieur en blanc,” “the gentleman in white,” for 
he always wore white clothes. Another name 
they had for him was “the Good Samaritan of 
Solferino.” It was a good name for him. It 
was no more his business than that of any one 
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else to concern himself with the wounded of the 
Austrian and allied armies. But as with the 
Good Samaritan of the parable, his brother’s 
need made him neighbor. He showed no distinc- 
tion between wounded friend and wounded 
enemy: “Tutti fratelli,’ “they are all brothers,” 
was the motto of Dunant and his brave band of 
helpers. 

What was the grand idea which came into 

.Dunant’s mind after the battle of Solferino? 
It was simply this,—that every army should have 
its permanent ambulance corps properly in- 
structed and equipped, that they should possess 
the privilege of safety from attack on the field 
of battle (that is to say, they were not to be fired 
on by either side), and that, in order to secure 
that safety, a new, special flag or emblem should 
be displayed by the ambulance corps of all 
nationalities. This was Dunant’s idea. The Red 
Cross on the white ground was to be the common 
flag. 

What the Red Cross means is so familiar to all 
of tis now that it is hard to realize that before 
Dunant thought of it the wounded and those 
attending to them were fired on as much as any 
one else on the field of battle. 

How did it come about that an ordinary gentle- 
man who was not even in the army and who was 
not connected with any great military or royal 
personage, was yet able to confer so tremendous 
a benefit on the rest of the civilized world? The 
way Dunant set about it was this: He wrote a 
book in French, “Souvenir de Solferino,” which 
was translated into many languages and widely 
read throughout Europe. In this book he set 
forth clearly from his own experience at Sol- 
ferino the great need there was for proper 
provision for the wounded in battle and for the 
protection of those engaged in attending to them. 
Its earnest appeal in the name not of any par- 
ticular nation, but of humanity itself, came home 
to the hearts of people and rulers of all nation- 
alities. 

He followed this up by going himself to the 
different courts of Europe. In many cases he 
obtained personal interviews with the sovereigns, 
or, if not, with their representatives. He told them 
about his great scheme and succeeded in rousing 
their sympathy and gaining their approval. 

Lastly, he was backed up in his crusade by his 
fellow-countrymen of Geneva, his native place. 
A commission which they appointed was the 
means of bringing together the first international 
conference on this question. It met in Geneva 
in October, 1863, and fourteen governments were 
represented at it. It prepared the way for the 
more important international conference which 
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met at Geneva the next year and at which the 
famous Geneva Convention was drawn up. All 
the nations whose rulers have signed this con- 
vention are bound to obey its rules, which se- 
cure to those under the Red Cross flag all that 
protection from hostility which Dunant desired 
to obtain for them. Thus, after only four years, 
Henri Dunant had the joy of seeing the mission 
he had undertaken crowned with the happiest 
success. So much has his idea entered into the 
conscience of us all that nothing more dishonor- 
ing can be told of any section of an army than that 
it failed to observe the Geneva Convention by 
firing on those under the shelter of the Red Cross. 

At the present day all civilized states have 
agreed to the Geneva Convention, with the ex- 
ception of Morocco and Brazil. The Shah of 
Persia was the first Asiatic monarch to join, and 
since then China and Japan have given in their 
adhesion. Dunant himself was the means of 
bringing the Japanese to join. They have 
thrown themselves into it with ardor, and their 
society is one of the wealthiest of the Red Cross 
national societies. A few years ago they fitted 
out for this purpose four magnificent floating 
hospitals. And in their recent terrible war with 
Russia they showed how thoroughly they could 
enter into the spirit of the Red Cross movement 
by the generous aid they so freely extended to 
the wounded enemy. ~ 

Henri Dunant, the father of the Red Cross, 
lived to be over eighty years of age. Clara Bar- 
ton, the first American president, held decora- 
tions from the governments of many of the Eu- 
ropean countries, and died at a great age, young 
in spirit and vitality to the last. 

The Red Cross performed indispensable ser- 
vice during the war with Spain, at the time of 
the San Francisco earthquake and during the 
still more terrible earthquakes in Sicily and 
southern Italy. 

When the Great War broke out the Red Cross, 
“the Greatest Mother in the World,’ with the 
the President of the United States as its presi- 
dent, became the authorized means of relief not 
only for the soldiers at the front, but for all 
who suffered by the calamities of war. It was 
the force that rebuilt Belgium and the ravaged 
parts of France, and that relieved the starving 
in Palestine, Russia, and Italy. It became the 
trusted almoner of our people, who gave to it 
enormous sums of money gladly, a hundred mil- 
lions or a hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
at a time. 

It is the largest, the most thoroughly organ- 
ized, the broadest in scope of all the world’s 
charities. 
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THE GIFT OF THE NILE 


Among all the changes that have taken place in 
recent years upon the African continent, the mod- 
ernizing of Egypt is one of the most interesting. 
And the attention attracted to that old land in 
our day arouses fresh interest in its ancient 
history. 

To every side of Africa there is at least one 
immense river. On the north, draining to the 
Mediterranean for over 3000 miles, is the Nile, 
one of the most interesting and wonderful rivers 
in the world, “flowing through Egypt like some 
grave, mighty thought threading a dream.” The 
first cataract, or rapid, on the Nile is hundreds 
of miles from the sea. 

The Nile has a great past as well as great pros- 
pects. For countless centuries it was worshiped 
as a god, so mysterious and wonderful are the 
blessings it brings to the country it has made. 
The mystery has disappeared since the sources 
of the Nile were discovered; and no longer are 
beautiful thanksgiving hymns sung to the Nile, 
nor offerings, cast into its placid bosom; but it 
steadily goes on making and blessing Egypt. 
“Egypt is the gift of the Nile.” 

Egypt is practically a long, narrow oasis in 
the great mid-world desert. In shape it has been 
compared to a lily with a bent stalk. The lily is 
the delta on the Mediterranean, and the stalk is 
the long course of the river, with the few miles 
of green and fertile land that lies upon either side. 

We might ask how the fertile soil, under which 
lies the desert sand and rock, got there. Every 
year through the centuries, except in black years 
of famine, the Nile at certain seasons has swollen 
and risen from its bed, flooding the lower country 
till it all looks like a sea of many islands, with the 
villages and farms standing out above the ex- 
panse of water. A mantle of delicate green is 
thrown over all a few months later, when the 
water has subsided and has left behind the layer 
of mud which makes Egypt so fertile. Three 
crops a year grow in the fields, enriched and re- 
freshed by the waters of the Nile. It is impossi- 


ble to sail or steam along the broad river-highway 
without being filled with wonder at the stupen- 
dous remains and ruins on its banks. They are 
the glory. of Egypt, the works of the men who 
chanted hymns to the Nile-god thousands of 
years ago. 

It is not easy to realize that the time of subjec- 
tion to the Romans, about 2000 years ago, whicn 
brought Great Britain into the light of day, came 
to the dwellers by the Nile at the close of a grand 
and eventful independent history, reaching back 
some 5000 years and more before English history 
can be said to begin. 

It is as difficult to understand the meaning of 
this vast expanse of time as it is to take in the 
details of a far-spreading view from a mountain- 
top. We need a strong glass to help us pick out 
the villages, fields, woods, and streams, and the 
signs of life that lie before us hidden in the blue 
distance. And so to find out the deep interests 
and beauties of this great view of Time, in which 
lie hidden the joys and sorrows of countless gen- 
erations of human beings, we must gaze steadily 
and earnestly into its far haze, using every help 
that comes to us to strengthen our sight and 
imagination. 

The pyramids will help us. They rouse our 
curiosity as we look at modern Egypt, and con- 
sider the fine crops, and wonder at the Suez 
Canal and the great dam at Assuan. So let us 
now without delay mount to the top of the Great 
Pyramid, as the largest of the three pyramids 
near Cairo is called. 

We shall not find it an easy climb, for it is 450 
feet high, and the rough blocks of stone, which 
we have to use as steps, are many feet in height. 
But two strong Arabs in flowing white garments 
will push and pull us all the way up, chattering 
broken French and English, till we arrive breath- 
less at the top, whcre the point is now so much 
worn down that there is room for several persons 
to stand and admire the wonderful view. There 
below us is the full, flowing river, which, except 
in the bad famine seasons that have come from 
time to time through the long history, has risen 
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yearly from its bed and fertilized those green and 
yellow fields with its water and mud. During all 
those years, perhaps 6000 and more, the glorious 
sun, day by day for over 2,000,000 times, has risen 
from out of the tender-glowing colors of the 
dawn beyond the eastern desert, has traveled in 
glory across the busy, fertile Nile valley to its 
evening setting in a blaze of gold and crimson 
behind the grim, silent hills of the western desert. 

No wonder that the sun, the giver of life, held 
ever chief place among the ‘gods of the old 
Egyptians. And each night, after its disappear- 
ance, the deep purple sky, ablaze with dazzling 
stars in the clear air, has ever covered, «3 with 
a curtain, multitudes of tired workers, and count- 
less generations of them, not only those whose 
daily labor was in the fields, or keeping the em- 
bankments in order, or raising the water where 
needed, all through the long centuries, but build- 
ers and workmen of all descriptions without num- 
ber. 


THE ARMY OF MEN WHO SET UP 
EGYPT'S GREAT BUILDINGS 


GRAND and immense buildings, such as those we 
see by the banks of the Nile, exist only as the re- 
sult of the movement of material—hard and la- 
borious work indeed—by thousands of human 
beings. 

As we come down the pyramid, a task more dif- 
ficult for some of us than mounting, let us try to 
realize that the great mass is solid, except for 
the passages and the funeral chambers to which 
they lead. Few care to penetrate into the heart 
of a pyramid. We can shut our eyes and try to 
imagine what it must be to walk for a long dis- 
tance out of the bright glare of day in a low 
and slanting dark passage, very hot and close, 
into a most lonesome, oppressive silence! 

The base of the Great Pyramid measures 750 
feet on each of its four sides. What a scene 
must have been the building of such a mass, with 
such a base and such a height, so many centuries 
ago! We know what a dusty, busy scene it is 
when a large church or public building is being 
erected, when bricks and stones are brought up 
by traction-engines, and every sort of appliance 
is ready to hand. 

But the huge granite facing-stones of the pyra- 
mid had to be quarried near the great dam at 
Assuan, and brought down the river for several 
hundreds of miles, and then, with enormous toil, 
men had to drag, push, and roll them over the 
burning sands. 
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THE SLAVES WHO.-BUILT A KINGS 
TOMB AS HIGH AS A HILL 


Tue rest of the masses of material were equally 
difficult to obtain. And let us think of the stupen- 
dous work of getting it all into place by means 
of pulleys and rollers and the most exact human 
skill in masonry ever known. It is said that 
100,000 slaves took part in this huge piece of 
work. 

We may well wonder what was the object of 
building the pyramids at such immense cost and 
labor. As far as we know it was solely for the 
honor and glory of the reigning king, and to pro- 
vide a secure resting-place for his body after 
death. For one of the chief points in the religion 
of the old Egyptians—that wonderful religion 
which changed so little during its long history— 
was to arrange, so far as means would allow, 
for preserving the body, as long as possible, whole 
and entire. 

This they did by making mummies of the bodies, 
by soaking them in a strong kind of soda, and 
bandaging them very carefully, and then putting 
them in decorated coffins, which were hidden 
away in great stone vaults in rock tombs, and in 
the pyramids, where it was hoped that no one 
would ever be able to find or disturb them. 


ANCIENT . EGYPTIANS WHOSE FACES 
WE MAY LOOK UPON 


Avas—for the last 3000 years at least—from 
time to time robbers have broken into the tombs, 
and disturbed what they found; and in our own 
days we can see, under glass cases in museums, 
specimens of the mummies of the great ones of 
Egypt brought once more into the light of day, 
after having lain in the dark silence for long 
centuries. 

Perhaps we are wondering why the robbers 
of old were so anxious to break into the tombs, 
for they could scarcely care for the mummies 
themselves. It was the treasure that was buried 
with the mummies that attracted them; for the 
Egyptians believed that in some mysterious way 
in the new life to which he had gone, the de- 
parted person would need the things he had 
owned in his earthly life. So with the mummies 
of royal and rich persons were put their valuable 
ornaments and their possessions, besides furni- 
ture, clothes, and food for the use of the spirit of 
the departed, and the quaint little figures that 
were supposed to do the work that would be re- 
quired in the fields of the land of peace. 

It is the sight of these personal belongings that 
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brings us into such close touch with the Egypt 
of 3000 or 4000 years ago. For we have in the 
world’s chief museums many cases full of such 
treasures as the dolls with clay beads for hair, 
and the toys and little worn shoes and sandals 
of the children; the dressing-cabinet of the fine 
lady, containing ointments for the eyes—Egypt is 
still a trying place for the eyes—also elbow- 
cushions, and dainty, pink kid slippers. We have 
too the palette and paints of the scribe, the mu- 
sical ‘instruments of the musician—in short, hun- 
dreds of articles of everyday use that bring us 
face to face with the people to whom they be- 
longed centuries ago. 

And besides these interesting personal belong- 
ings and thousands of little figures, with nets and 
field implements painted on them, there were 
always put beside the mummy representations of 
the numberless gods to whom the Egyptians 
prayed, and to whom they erected wonderful tem- 
ples, whose ruins still form one of the sights of 
Egypt. 

PICTURES AND TEMPLES OF ANCIENT 
EGYEL 


THERE is a great group of these temples on the 
Nile, where the magnificent city of Thebes once 
stood, far on the way to Assuan. The great 
halls, imposing gateways, and rows of pillars 
form a beautiful sight in brilliant sunshine and 
deep purple shadow, and, as we gaze at them, we 
fancy them once more in their first beauty, with 
long processions of chanting priests and priest- 
esses, and gorgeous display of kingly magnificence 
when the king came to pay his worship, amidst 
the stately monuments of gold and silver, adorned 
with ivory and precious stones. And even yet we 
have not come to the end of our close touch with 
the past in Egypt, for we can now read the actual 
message across the years, written in the old 
Egyptian picture-language, which had died out 
and been completely forgotten after the Roman 
times in Egypt. 

If we look at the walls and columns of the 
temples, at the solid vaults, at the coffin-cases, at 
the sculptures and the wall-paintings, we shall 
find most of them covered with this picture- 
writing. Until a century ago no one could guess 
what it all meant. Then an engraved stone was 
found at Rosetta, near Alexandria, now carefully 
preserved under glass in the British Museum, 
which has served as a sort of key to unlock the 
mystery. 


HOW MEN SOLVED THE RIDDLE 


On this stone is a certain decree about keeping a 
king’s birthday, and the same decree is given in 
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three different kinds of writing. The lowest ‘s 
in Greek, which scholars know well; the top is in 
the Egyptian picture-writing used on the monu- 
ments, and the middle one is also in the Egyptian 
language, but in a more running kind of writing 
used for everyday purposes by the people. 

Learned men, who love finding out the puzzles» 
of the past, set to work translating this decree, 
and comparing it with certain lists of kings’ 
names they had already studied, till at last it was 
all straightened out, and the values of the signs 
discovered,’ so that we can now stand by and 
listen to those who know hieroglyphs, as they 
translate the old Egyptian writings as easily as if 
they were in English print. 

And this discovery and study have also opened 
up to us the old books and chapters of books con- 
stantly found in the tombs. These were in long 
rolls, or papyri, so called from the material on 
which they are written. This is the inner part of 
the papyrus reed, that grows in such profusion 
on the Nile banks, and from which we get our 
word “paper.” 

The work of the scribes was to make copies 
of these papyri. The one most copied is called 
the “Book of the Dead,” parts of which are be- 
lieved to be older than the pyramids themselves. 
Certain chapters of this book were always laid 
beside the mummies, to instruct them what to say 
and how to behave in the underworld. There is 
no end to the interest of the “Book of the Dead,” 
not only on account of its entrancing illustrations, 
but also for the teaching it gives about the re- 
ligion of Egypt, and how men tried to fit them- 
selves in life for a happy hereafter; and how 
they expected to be judged, and how they believed 
they would live and work on their way through 
the underworld. 

Besides this and other religious books, there are 
many other papyri of great age, and they include 
fairy tales, war poems, medical and astronomical 
books, and also lengthy instructions as to be- 
havior. 

Every year diggings and explanations are being 
carried on in the search for more temples and 
tombs, inscriptions and papyri, to fill in the gaps 
in our knowledge of the story of old Egypt. 


SOME OF THE ANCIENT KINGS: THE 
SPHINX 


ScuHovars are inclined to put back the beginning 
of that story farther and farther. The first his- 
torical king of all Egypt is put by some in the 
forty-fifth century before Christ. Some think 
that Menes, who turned the course of the Nile, 
lived much earlier. Before him there are legends 
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of god-kings and heroes, and kings of small 
states. Specimens of very old pottery, with pic- 
tures upon it of soldiers and boats, strangely like 
children’s drawings of to-day, give an idea of the 
first known life on the Nile long before Menes. 

For the sake of convenience, in dealing with the 
great number of kings who followed Menes, we 
generally group them into thirty or more dynas- 
ties, or families, and the names are gleaned from 
the various lists of kings on tablets and papyrus, 
made from time to time through the centuries, 
which have come down to us. When looking at 
inscriptions we can always distinguish royal 
names, because they are surrounded by an oval 
line, supposed to be a cord tied in a knot to pre- 
serve the name from contact with common ones. 
This oval is called a cartouche. Before the king’s 
name will generally be found some Egyptian 
words composed of a sign like an umbrella and 
an insect over two half-circles. These signs 
mean King of the North and South, for Egypt is 
such a long, narrow country that it was long di- 
vided into two parts, and so we often hear of the 
Double Crown, which is made up of the red crown 
of North Egypt, and the white crown of South 
Egypt. 

Each king also called himself Son of Ra, or the 
Sun, which is shown by a goose and the round 
sun with a dot in the middle. The names of the 
kings are chiefly made up from about a dozen 
signs, which we meet with continually in every 
inscription. 

Very little is known of the kings of the first 
three dynasties. It was under the rule of the 
fourth, perhaps—some say in the thirty-seventh 
century before Christ, others 1000 years earlier 
still—that the three great pyramids near Cairo 
are believed to have been built by Chu-fu, by 
Cha-f-Ra, and by Men-kau-Ra. 

Of Men-kau-Ra the British Museum possesses 
part of the skeleton, and it also has the frag- 
ments of his coffin, with the inscription saying he 
was just and merciful. The rest of the coffin and 
mummy were lost at sea on the way from Egypt, 
whence they had been taken from the third pyra- 
mid. It is said that the sixty-fourth chapter of 
the “Book of the Dead” was compiled in his 
reign. 

Not far from these Pyramids of Gizeh is an 
enormous monster, hewn out of the living rock, 
with a human head and the body of an animal— 
the Sphinx. It is now covered with sand up to 
the neck, and only the immense head shows. 
From time to time through the centuries, the sand 
had been cleared away, and the shape shown, as 
well as the little temple built in between the great 
paws. 
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The face seems to look out to the horizon, 
changeless through thousands of years, except for 
the wear of time, and the wanton mischief done 
to it when Mohammedan soldiers used it as a 
target. It has a grand majesty of its own, and it 
has astonished some travelers to notice how like 
are the thick lips and the cast of face—modeled, 
it is thought, even before the building of the pyra- 
mids—to those of some of the country girls of 
Egypt to-day. 

Another striking likeness that connects far- 
away times with the present is found in the statue 
of a fat little farmer man, whose amusing face 
makes us smile; though we feel that his sharp 
eyes would soon find out any wrong-doing in 
those he had to oversee—perhaps four thousand 
years ago. When this statue was raised from the 
bed of sand and dust, where it had lain for cen- 
turies, the watching people called out in amaze- 
ment: “It is the sheik—the chief—of the vil- 
lage!” And the statue keeps this name now. 


ABRAHAM IN THE BUSY LIFE OF THE 
NILE VALLEY 


Many interesting tombs belong to this period of, 
perhaps 2400 B. c, One of them has wall-paint- 
ings, representing the arrival in the country of a 
family, such as that of Abraham, the great foun- 
der of the Jewish race. The story of his visit 
to Egypt in search of food, when there was a 
famine in his own country beyond the Isthmus of 
Suez, is familiar to us in the pages of the Bible. 
What a change it must have been to the patriarch, 
for many years used to a wandering tent-life and 
the silence of wide spaces, to enter into the busy 
life of the Nile valley, with its great cities and 
huge buildings, and to see the luxury and splendor 
of the king’s court! It must have carried him 
back to his boyhood, to his native land, where 
there were also great cities and much wealth, a 
country as old as Egypt itself. 

We can well imagine that Abraham would tell 
stories of this visit to Egypt to his son Isaac, that 
he in turn would tell them to his son Jacob, and 
Jacob to his sons, and, among them, to his fa- 
vorite, Joseph. Let us follow Joseph on his sad 
journey to slavery in Egypt, fitting in all we can 
to make real the daily life of the handsome lad, 
so cruelly torn from his home. 

The baskets to be seen in some European and 
American Museums might well have been those 
which the chief baker carried on his head. Mod- 
els of the granaries show how corn was stored, 
and bring to mind Joseph’s great work of fighting 
the famine that lasted so long, because Father 
Nile brought too much or too little water to the 
wide fields. 
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FROM THE PHARAOHS TO THE PTOLEMIES 


Fasuions changed so little in Egypt for cen- 
turies that we can well borrow seats and other 
furniture and paintings in one of these museums 
to put in the palace of the King to whom Joseph 
became as a son, and we may fancy them together 
discussing earnestly affairs of State—the King 
on his throne, in a black wig of little curls and 
plaits, like one found in a reed-box; and Joseph, 
with his reed-pens and paints, reading his report 
from a papyrus roll. Later on comes the touching 
welcome to the old father and all the family, who 
had come across the isthmus, with all their 
worldly possessions, to settle in the land where 
Joseph had become such a great man. 

Little is known of the history of Egypt at this 
time, for the kings who ruled then—believed to 
be a race of foreigners—destroyed monuments 
rather than set them up. But when these Hyksos, 
or Shepherd Kings, passed away, many famous 
names of builders and soldiers rose up during the 
years that Israel lived in the “house of bondage.” 
Among them was Thothmes III., who inscribed 
and set up the great obelisks which we call Cleo- 
patra’s Needles—though the famous Queen lived 
several centuries later. Thothmes III. was one 
of the first kings of Egypt to make war across 
the isthmus, both on the nations in the mountains 
of Syria and in the valley of the two great rivers 
beyond the desert. 

Then there was the great Queen Hat-shep-su, 
often called the Elizabeth of Egyptian history. 
She sent most interesting expeditions to discover 
unknown countries, and had an account of them, 
with fine illustrations, engraved on the walls of 
a magnificent temple she built near Thebes. But, 
interesting as is this strong Queen, who tried so 
much to look like a man that she had a beard 
added to her portraits, we must pass on to the 
stirring times a little later when the descendants 
of Jacob, the children of Israel, had grown to be 
very numerous, and were grievously treated by 
the kings, or Pharaohs, as the Bible calls them, of 
the period. Rameses II. is believed to have been 
the great oppressor of the Israelites, and we can 
see his face in the huge stone monuments he set 
up, and more wonderful still is the photograph of 
his mummy which has been found with those of 
many of his race, and put into the museum in 
Cairo. Thus, the features into which so many 
looked with awe—perhaps the little Moses among 
them—are shown again to the world more than 
3000 years after the great King’s death. Magnifi- 
cent were the temples and monuments set up by 
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this dynasty of kings, among which we find the 
massive ruins at Karnak and Luxor, near Thebes. 
Bricks, such as the Israelites made for use in 
building store cities for their hard taskmasters, 
necklaces and jewelry, such as they may have 
taken when they “spoiled the Egyptians,” are 
shown in museums. 

Let us now in imagination enter one of these 
museums. As we again think over the romantic 
story of Moses rescued by the King’s daughter, 
and brought up in the palace itself, we find end- 
less objects with which to frame his life from 
childhood onward. The toys and games, espe- 
cially the animals—such as a modern-looking 
spotted cow, and a cat with a movable jaw—must 
have pleased him, and a garden with trees and a 
pond, like one that is pictured on a wall, would 
be delightful for a child to play in. The little 
Moses may well have heard music from instru- 
ments such as those pipes and harps, and he must 
have enjoyed sailing and rowing on the Nile, in 
boats like those model ones on the shelves. The 
wall-paintings from the tombs show in their 
bright colors how the Egyptians amused them- 
selves in the time of Moses, and before and after. 
There are the gay parties with music and danc- 
ing; a father getting birds with a sort of boom- 
erang, the child holding on to his leg for fear of 
falling out of the boat; the mother gathering 
lotus-flowers; the family cat retrieving the birds 
three at a time. And when the time came for 
lessons, those reed-pens and red and black paints 
were the sort with which the boy must have 
learned to write. One can fancy his enjoying the 
possession of one of those boxes of pens and 
paint, and see him poring over the papyrus rolls 
which held so much of the learning of the Egyp- 
tians. The ten commandments, brought down 
from Sinai by Moses after he had left Egypt, are 
all shadowed in the forty-two commandments of 
the “Book of the Dead.” The making and wor- 
ship of the golden calf, which so angered the 
great leader, was suggested by the ancient wor- 
ship of Egypt, brought home to us in endless 
forms by paintings and images of every descrip- 
tion, as well as by the mummied forms of the 
animals held in such sacred reverence. For 
about a thousand years after this brilliant line of 
the Rameses dynasty, the history of Egypt, on 
the whole, was one of gradual decline and gath- 
ering trouble. It was during this time that the 
priests of the splendid temples became richer and 
richer, and even more powerful, till at last they 
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made themselves kings. When examining the 
mummies and their cases, we notice how many 
belong to priests and priestesses, doorkeepers, in- 
cense-bearers, and other officers of the great re- 
ligious colleges. Dynasties of foreigners fol- 
lowed the priest-kings, and the country was 
breaking up into little states, and everything 
going to pieces, when the kings of Assyria—the 
land of the two rivers—saw their chance, and 
began to attack Egypt on her own frontier, and 
then overran the whole of the country, spoiling 
the harvests, so that the people starved, and the 
fine temples and monuments began to fall into 
decay. Egypt revived after this for a little while, 
only to be again devastated from end to end by 
the Assyrians, till they too fell under a new 
great power that arose in Asia, that of the Per- 
sians. 

The Egyptians took every opportunity to re- 
volt against the Persians. Between the second 
and third revolts, in the fifth century before 
Christ, a traveler came to Egypt, notebook in 
hand, for he was an author, anxious to collect 
material for his history of the Persian Wars. 
This was Herodotus, “the Father of History,” 
who set down in a pleasant, chatty way his im- 
pressions of the wonderful country, of the Nile 
in flood, of the pyramids and other great build- 
ings. Much of this interesting book we can read 
to-day, though Herodotus laid down his pen more 
than 2000 years ago. 

The Persians, in their turn, were driven out 
by the world-conqueror, Alexander the Great, of 
Greece. His stay was but short in Egypt; but 
his brilliant passage has left marks for all time. 
He flashed across the desert to worship at the 
shrine of the god Jupiter Ammon, whom he 
claimed as an ancestor, and he planned and 
founded the great city of Alexandria, called after 
him, which, under his successors, became one of 
the most important cities in the world. 

Three centuries before Alexander, an Egyptian 
king had employed Greek soldiers and allowed 
Greek traders to settle in the Delta. Before this, 
Egypt had been closed to foreigners, much as 
China was till lately; but these Greeks found 
their way into the country, and, little by 
little, their cleverness in trade, their wonderful 
power in art and in learning, spread Greek influ- 
ence ever farther along the Nile. Naucrates be- 
came a famous Greek city during this time, and 
to-day explorers find much Greek treasure of all 
kinds buried in various parts of the Nile delta. 

The kings succeeding Alexander were the 
Ptolemies, the first of the name being one of 
Alexander’s generals. They were great builders 
and restorers, and to them we owe the Temple 
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of Edfu, and the temples on the island of Phila, 
near the great dam at Assuan. The Ptolemies 
also favored the city named Alexandria after the 
founder of their fortunes, and started in it the 
immense library, afterward unhappily burned, 
also the university, to which came some of the 
most famous Greek scholars. Another Ptolemy 
built the tall lighthouse Pharos, like the pyramids 
one of the wonders of the ancient world. The 
flare from its top guided the shipping of Alex- 
andria safely into its double harbor for long 
years, but not a trace of it now remains. The 
same Ptolemy caused the Old Testament, origi- 
nally written in the Hebrew language, and under- 
stood only by comparatively few people, to be 
translated at Alexandria into Greek, the beautiful 
language which was soon to be carried over the 
known world, and become the language of schol- 
ars everywhere. Another good work of ‘this 
same King was to cause an Egyptian scribe named 
Manetho, who knew Greek well, to write in that 
language a history of Egypt and its religion, and 
though his actual records have been lost, other 
writers have copied from Manetho, and thus the 
lists of kings and other particulars he so care- 
fully compiled have been of great use. 

The Rosetta stone was set up in the reign of 
Ptolemy V. We see now how it was that a 
Greek translation came to be put below Egyptian 
writing. Both languages were then in use in 
Egypt. And all the time that Egypt was becom- 
ing more and more Greek, “a shadow ever 
lengthening toward the East” was slowly creep- 
ing onward from Rome; it passed over Greece 
itself in the middle of the second century before 
Christ, reaching Egypt about a hundred years 
later. 

It is a sad and absorbing story how the end of 
the independent kingdom came, and how it passed 
into a Roman province. Shakespeare has founded 
one of his great plays upon it, the play of “An- 
tony and Cleopatra.” The beautiful Cleopatra 
was the last great ruler of the line of Ptolemies, 
and, sooner than fall into the hands of the invad- 
ing Romans, she is said to have allowed a deadly 
serpent to bite her. So when they came to her 
palace they found her in all her regal splendor-— 
but dead. In Tennyson’s words, Cleopatra says: 


“T died a queen. The Roman soldier found 
Me lying dead, my crown around my brows, 
A name forever.” 


From Menes to Cleopatra, what a perspective 
of years! Fifty centuries and more before the 
birth of Christ, 7000 years ago, all full of work, 
full of struggle and every kind of human interest, 
full of happiness and sorrow. 
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We have but to look at the vast view again, 
and much of the old life will become so vivid 
and real to us that we can almost hear the dancing 
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feet of the children at play in the little worn 
shoes, and the sad wail of the mourners carrying 
the mummy to its hidden tomb. 


THE, EATER STORY, OF Boy Et 


ALTHOUGH the true greatness of Egypt lies in the 
far past, still we shall find it interesting now to 
study her in later times. So let us take up the 
story when the Egyptians were under the Ro- 
mans. 

When Britain was but an outlying, barbarous 
province of the great empire, Egypt, in its south- 
east corner of the Mediterranean, easy of access 
to almost every part of the Roman world, was 
one of the most civilized and important of its 
provinces. Distant Britain had to be abandoned 
when the empire grew weaker in the fifth cen- 
tury. Egypt remained under the Eastern, or 
Greek, Empire after the great division into East 
and West, and had its share of attacks and mis- 
fortunes with the rest of that long-dying power. 

The Persians, early in the seventh century, held 
Egypt for ten years, but were forced by Heraclius 
to retire. In the early centuries there were great 
difficulties about religion. When the Egyptians 
accepted the Christian faith with the rest of the 
empire, they tacked on all sorts of ideas and cus- 
toms connected with their ancient faith. 

There were endless persecutions and difficulties 
between those who thought one thing and those 
who thought another, and the feeling became 
very bitter among these different sects. 

When the Mohammedan troops of the Caliph 
Omar appeared before Alexandria, the great sea- 
port of Egypt, there was no united front in Egypt 
against these followers of Islam, and they were 
able to carry everything before them. 

And so Egypt passed under the sway of the 
caliphs and the Arab tribes, many of whom had 
long before made settlements round the east 
coast, and spread not only over Egypt and North 
Africa, but ever farther and farther inland. On 
the whole, the Egyptian Christians, or Copts, had 
a better time under the rule of the caliphs than 
they had had under the Greek Christian em- 
perors; but the country was neither developed 
nor well governed in those luxurious days, and 
it was often divided by quarrels about religion. 
After a time began the struggles with the con- 
quering Turks. 

The great Saladin, at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, did much for Egypt with his wise govern- 
ment. He fortified Cairo, the capital, situated on 
the banks of the Nile, about one hundred miles 
from the sea, and strengthened the country 


against invasion, put down rebellions, seized ports 
on the Red Sea, and sent expeditions in various 
directions. Saladin’s brother and nephew car- 
ried on his efforts. The methods of storing the 
Nile’s overflow and carrying it where needed 
were improved, and trade and learning were en- 
couraged. 

It was in these days that a famous cavalry 
corps called the Mamelukes was founded, devel- 
oped from bodyguards and brigades of strong 
young Turkish slaves. They gradually rose in 
power till the strongest and cleverest of these 
troops were able to make themselves in turn sul- 
tans and masters of Egypt. The story of their 
power, which lasted nearly three hundred years, 
reads like aromance. At first slaves, then trained 
soldiers, they became chiefs and sultans. 

The rise and the fall of individuals among the 
Mamelukes was rapid; power was only main- 
tained by the strength and length of the sword. 
Such wild feats of horsemanship at polo matches 
and archery; such dazzling processions; such lux- 
ury in costly palaces adorned with ivory, gold, 
and silver; such rich carpets and hangings and 
sumptuous feasts almost baffle description. 

The Mameluke rulers were great builders, as 
many of the splendid mosques, especially that of 
the Sultan Hassan, and other buildings in Cairo, 
still testify. When the Ottoman sultans found 
their way to Constantinople, it was not long be- 
fore they determined to conquer Egypt. In vain 
were extra taxes levied in the doomed country, 
fortifications erected, and the army strengthened. 
The fatal battle was fought near Cairo in 1517; 
street by street the capital was stormed, and the 
massacre of its people was carried on day after 
day for a whole week. 

So Egypt passed to another stage in its long his- 
tory, and became a province of Turkey, but it 
remained practically under the rule of the Mame- 
lukes, with a ruler, or pasha, sent from Con- 
stantinople. The province, like many others, was 
taxed to the uttermost, and became poorer not 
only from that cause, but also because much of 
its trade passed from Alexandria to Constanti- 
nople. It also lost, about this time, the large sums 
it had levied on all goods passing to and from 
India over the Isthmus of Suez, when Vasco da 
Gama found the sea route to the East round the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
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More than two hundred years passed by, during 
which the Mameluke beys, or governors, under a 
nominal Turkish chief, fought and struggled with 
each other, entertained lavishly, built and restored 
fine mosques, and encouraged Mohammedan 
learning and the arts, when suddenly and most 
unexpectedly, the wave of upheaval set in motion 
in France by the Revolution reached the extreme 
end of the Mediterranean. 

Napoleon, longing to overthrow British power 
in India, determined to master the East by at- 
tacking Egypt. He managed to get his fleet from 
Toulon to Alexandria, and to fight the famous 
battle of the Pyramids, before Nelson could come 
to the rescue. The brilliant successes of General 
Kléber, after Napoleon had returned to Europe, 
dwindled into complete failure, and in the end 
24,000 French troops were taken back to France 
in English vessels. The English themselves left 
Egypt soon after. 

After this a dreadful tyrant, named Mohammed 
Ali, arose in Egypt, an Albanian by birth. He 
made his way upward by great ability, and be- 
came pasha. He pushed his conquests to Arabia 
and to the Soudan, seized all the landed estates in 
Egypt itself, and extorted money and service 
from the miserable peasants, or fellahin, some of 
whom are descendants of the old Egyptians. At 
last he managed to get five hundred of the Mame- 
luke beys into the citadel of Cairo, and massacred 
them all. 

We perhaps know the miserable part he and 
his son played when the Greeks were striving for 
independence, and of how Mohammed Ali finally 
made a brilliant success against the Sultan of 
Turkey, till then nominally his master. But the 
results of his successes were speedily lost by the 
rebellion of the conquered against his cruelties 
and oppression. 

The chief event of the reign of Said Pasha, 
who was Mohammed Ali’s youngest son, was the 
granting permission to the French engineer, De 
Lesseps, to make the Suez Canal. This stupen- 
dous work, nearly one hundred miles long, was 
carried out in thirteen years, making Africa an 
island instead of a peninsula; and the world’s 
ships now steam through the canal on their way 
north and south, carrying much of the goods traf- 
fic and nearly all the passengers to the Far East. 

Egypt’s trade had a period of prosperity in sup- 
plying cotton, which grows so well there, when 
the American Civil War ruined the valuable fields 
on the Mississippi; but the country’s money af- 
fairs were so mismanaged that they gained little 
benefit. England, which was the sea power most 
concerned in keeping the way open to India, man- 
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aged to plant a very firm foot in Egypt. England 
helped to arrange the affairs of the Khedive, as 
the Egyptian ruler, then subject to Turkey, was 
called; and it is chiefly Englishmen who have 
developed the country and put it in order. 

The events of late years have been full of in- 
terest and trouble. Mutiny and jealousy in the 
army was put down after the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir and the fall of Alexandria, which took 
place in 1882. There have been endless difficul- 
ties in the part of the Soudan which lies in the 
basin of the Nile. Soudan means the land of the 
blacks. It stretches right across Africa south 
of the Sahara—a fertile, well-watered, and very 
hot belt of country, now divided among various 
powers. For many years the Soudan, as far as 
the great lakes, had been held by Egyptian gov- 
ernors, whose chief idea was to get money out 
of the people, whom they sorely oppressed, es- 
pecially in the terrible trade of slave-raiding. 
General Gordon, whose pluck and energy in the 
suppression of the Taiping rebellion in China is 
known to the whole world, was appointed gov- 
ernor, and did good work for some years. 

The Egyptian forces met with some terrible de- 
feats while trying to grapple with the rebellion 
organized by the Mahdi—a Mohammedan prophet 
who led the people, risen against the tax-gath- 
erers and slave-drivers who had devastated their 
country. At last Gordon was sent out again to 
see what could be done. 

He was soon surrounded by the forces of the 
Mahdi at Khartoum, and nothing could exceed 
the courage and heroism of his defense, always 
waiting in hope for the relief from without which 
came too late. It is a grand and pathetic picture 
to bear in mind, of the white man standing un- 
moved, unarmed,-in the presence of the yelling 
black mob rushing at him with their long spears. 

For eleven years the Soudan was left, cut off 
from the world, in an awful state of desolation, 
in which the people were starving and dying; and 
then General Kitchener, with a carefully trained 
army, took Khartoum and gained a brilliant vic- 
tory at Omdurman. Since then railways from 
Egypt have penetrated to Khartoum, and con- 
nected it with the Red Sea. And in memory of 
the hero who lost his life, Gordon College has 
been built, to help on the education of the people 
in this great district. 

When during the Great War the German em- 
peror endeavored to arouse the Mohammedans 
in Egypt against the Allies, Egypt was declared 
a protectorate of the British Empire. The 
Soudan, the 'Nile Valley, and Egypt ought to 
again become most fruitful and prosperous, 
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HOW THE NORTHMEN LIVED 


Tue Northmen, among whom were many of the 
fierce vikings, or sea-robbers, who once roved the 
European waters, were a hardy race dwelling in 
Scandinavia. They were famous for their cour- 
age and skill as seamen, and made many expedi- 
tions of war and discovery. Many settlements 
were founded by them in different lands, chief of 
which was that in Northern France, where they 
were known as Normans. It is said, and it may 
be true, that about the year 1000 some of their 
daring sailors visited the shores of Nova Scotia 
and New England. At home these sturdy people 
lived in a way that seems rude to us, yet they no 
doubt found their lives as full of interest as we 
find our own. 

The Northmen built their own houses, for they 
were carpenters as well as skillful at many another 
trade. Their buildings rose and their weapons 
were forged by the strength and cunning of their 
own right hands. 

These houses had only one room, the side walls 
of which were long and low, with neither win- 
dows nor doors. The entrance was at the gable 
end, where a small door opened into a tiny ante- 
room. Through the anteroom the Northmen 
stepped into their large living-room or hall. 

Glass was unknown in the North in those days, 
and the windows were merely open spaces be- 
tween the beams which formed the roof of the 
house. They could be closed by wooden shutters. 

The spaces which were not left open for light 
were covered with turf or thatch, but a hole was 
left above the center of the room by which the 
smoke from the fire escaped. For the Northmen 
had no chimneys in their dwellings. 

Sometimes the walls of the house were bare, 
sometimes they were adorned with weapons and 
shields, and these were dearer to the men of old 
than any pictures could have been. On feast- 
days, however, the women would deck the walls 
with beautifully woven silks or cloths, which 
had been brought home from some raiding ex- 
pedition. 
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As for carpets, they would have been useless, 
for the floor was made of clay which had been 
beaten hard, while the hearth was formed quite 
simply by placing several large flat stones on the 
center of the clay floor. Here the fire blazed 
right merrily, the smoke escaping through the 
hole made for the purpose in the center of the 
roof, 

There was but little furniture in the long, low 
room, and that was of the plainest. Benches, 
which were often used as beds, were fixed to the 
walls. 

At meal-times fong tables were placed on 
trestles in front of the benches, and removed 
again by thralls as soon as the meal was over. 

For the rest, wooden stools were occasionally 
to be found, and a few chests, in which were 
kept the treasures of the household, jewels and 
silks, silver and gold, and these were all that 
most of the Northmen needed to furnish their 
houses in those early times. 

There were some of them, however, who were 
not content to trust their treasures to the chests, 
whose locks were anything but strong. These 
would place their jewels and their silver and 
gold in a copper box or in a large horn; then, 
digging a hole in the earth, they would bury their 
treasure, marking the spot with a stone, or by 
some other sign known only to themselves. 

Unfortunately the times were dangerous. A 
stray arrow, a, sudden flash of passion, and the 
owner of a hidden treasure might be slain before 
he had the chance to tell any one where his goods 
were buried. Long after the viking age had 
ended, farmers, as they plowed their fields, would 
discover these hoards and marvel at the riches 
of the old viking chiefs. 

In winter evenings the room or hall was 
lighted by the fire which blazed in the center of 
the floor, or by torches made of pieces of pine- 
trees, which were stuck roughly into the walls. 

The plates and dishes used by the vikings were 
usually plain wooden trenchers. They fed on 
bread and milk, and used honey instead of sugar. 
Wild game, too, they would often have after the 
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men came home from the hunt. Horns were for 
the most part used instead of cups, and these 
the daughters of the house would hand to the 
men, brimming over with home-brewed ale or 
mead. 

In the houses of the rich, however, the meals 
were not so simple nor the dishes so plain. Here 
is a curious old song which will tell you the kind 
of fare provided for the chiefs of the vikings: 

“Then took the mother 
The embroidered cloth 
Of linen, white, 

Then set she down 
Thin loaves of bread 
Wheaten white, 

Upon the cloth. 

Next brought she forth 
Dishes brimful, 

Silver mounted, 
High-flavored ham 

And roasted fowl. 
There was wine in cans, 
Beauteous cups. 

They drank, they talked 
Till break of day.” 


Thus you see that the chiefs who fought could 
also feast. 

Skins, furs, woolen, linen, and silken stuffs, 
all these were used for the dress of the people. 
Silk, however, was thought a great luxury, and 
was used only by the wealthiest. When a little 
prince or noble was born he was wrapped in 
silk. 

The Northmen delighted in bright clothing, 
scarlet being their favorite color. 

Their kirtle or coat, often of blue, was held 
together by a waist-belt. Over the kirtle was 
flung a scarlet cloak fastened at the shoulder with 
a buckle, which was often of gold or silver and 
studded with gems. 

The Northmen wore boots of a tan color, gold 
spurs and a golden helmet, or, if the helmet were 
laid aside, a gray hat. 

Bright colors, too, were worn by the women. 
Their kirtle or gown had a train, and usually 
long sleeves which reached to the wrist. It was 
fastened round the waist by a belt, often made, 
as were the men’s, of gold or silver, and from 
the belt hung a bag in which the women kept their 
keys. These keys were the sign of the women’s 
power in the household. 

In their bag the women would also sometimes 
keep their rings and other jewels, for then they 
were sure that they would be well guarded. Over 
her kirtle a careful housewife would wear an 
apron. 

Hats they did not use; instead they wore a 
linen cloth called a wimple. This came down 
over the ears and round the chin. On the top 
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of the wimple they wore a high, twisted cap, 
which was sometimes bent at the top into the 
shape of a horn. 

They were proud of their beautiful clothes, 
these women of olden days. Here is a picture 
that one of their old writers draws for us of such 
housewives: 

“The housewife 

Looked at her sleeves; 

She smoothed the linen 
And plaited them. 

She put up her head-dress; 
A brooch was on her breast ; 
The dress was trailing; 
The skirt had a blue tint; 
Her brow was brighter, 
Her neck was whiter 

Than pure new-fallen snow.” 


The Northmen would often go to the hunt to 
bring home game for the household, as well as 
for the pleasure of the chase. Hawking, too, 
was a sport followed with keenness by kings and 
nobles alike. 

A king named Olaf was wont to be very well 
pleased with himself if he had a good day’s sport, 
just as kings and their subjects still are in our 
own times. Olaf rode out early one bright morn- 
ing with hawk and hounds. In its first flight the 
King’s hawk brought down two blackcock, and 
a short time later three more of the same birds. 
The hounds darted upon them as they fell to the 
ground, and Olaf rode homeward with his quarry 
in great glee. 

The King’s little daughter ran into the court- 
yard to meet her father as he came home from 
the chase. ; 

“Hast thou ever heard of such sport in so short 
a time?” he asked her, showing her the birds. 

“A fine morning’s sport is this, my lord,” she 
answered, laughing up into his face, “in that you 
have bagged five blackcock; but Harald, King of 
Norway, made a better bag when he took in one 
morning five kings and laid their kingdoms under 
his sway.” 

While the men hawked and hunted, the women 
would do their household duties and spin threads 
into woven stuffs, using, even in those early days, 
distaff and loom. 

Then, their duties over, they would wander 
down to the nut-groves together to gather nuts; 
or, in yet gayer mood, they would play at ball, 
their merry laughter echoing through the glades. 

When a baby was born, if he were a prince or 
noble, he was, as we told you, wrapped in a gar- 
ment of silk. But before this was done he, and 
every other little baby, was laid on the cold 
ground outside the house. And there the poor 
little thing had to stay until its father was brought 
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to see it. He, the father, would listen to its cry, 
and the louder it was the better he was pleased, 
for at least his little son was sound of lung. 
Then he would lift the baby and feel each limb, 
and if these were strong enough to satisfy him, 
he would hand the child to the women who stood 
anxiously waiting, bidding them tend and care 
for it. 

After that it was the great care of the parents 
to bring up the boy so that he should be strong 
and brave, for courage and feats of strength skill- 
fully performed were chief objects of desire to 
the sturdy fathers and mothers of young North- 
men. 


THE EMPEROR WHO GREW TIRED 
OF POWER 


Few monarchs have been more powerful, or suc- 
ceeded to a more magnificent inheritance, than 
the Emperor Charles V. of Germany, the brother- 
in-law of King Henry VIII. of England. Through 
his father and mother he became the ruler of 
~ vast dominions in the Old and New worlds, and, 
as though this were not enough, he was at the 
early age of nineteen elected Emperor of Ger- 
many, a dignity regarded as the highest to which 
any monarch could reach. For years he was 
supreme in two worlds. He controlled even the 
Pope. It was he who decided that the German 
Empire should not become Protestant—a decision 
that later on drenched Europe in blood, and finally 
destroyed the power of the empire. And yet 
Charles was an unhappy man. His power, his 
wealth, his success in war and in diplomacy 
brought him no satisfaction, and at the age of 
fifty-five he decided to give up his many crowns 
and to retire from the world, spending his remain- 
ing days in a monastery in an out-of-the-way part 
of Spain. 

There is no more dramatic incident in history 
than the act of this great Emperor in giving up 
his power. Picture the scene at Brussels on Oc- 
tober 25, 1555. In the presence of princes and 
dignitaries, with his son Philip on one side, 
Charles V. stood leaning on the Prince of Or- 
ange, and addressing that brilliant assembly. 

“Ever since the age of seventeen,” he said, “I 
have devoted all my thoughts and exertions to 
public objects, seldom reserving any portion of 
my time for the indulgence of ease or pleasure. 
I have visited Germany nine times; Spain, six 
times; France, four; Italy, seven; Flanders, ten; 
England, twice; Africa, twice. I have made 
eleven voyages by sea. I have not avoided labor, 
or repined under fatigue in the arduous office of 
governing my extensive dominions; but now my 
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constitution has failed, and my infirmities warn 
me that it is time to retire from the helm. I am 
not so fond of reigning as to wish to retain the 
scepter.” 

Then, imploring forgiveness if he had done any 
wrong, he turned to his son, and, giving him 
much wise advice, resigned to him the crown of 
A fortnight later he did the 
same with the crown of Spain and the Indies, and 
in the following year he resigned the imperial 
crown and retired to the monastery of Yuste, situ- 
ated in a quiet valley in Estremadura. He was 
received at the gates by the prior, who welcomed 
him while the monks sang the Te Deum. Later, 
the Emperor became a monk. Then for eighteen 
months he lived quietly, working in the great gar- 
den of the monastery, and reading books with a 
learned doctor, until he died. 


THE FOOLISH EMPEROR AND HIS 
FOWLS 


In old days the most important person in the 
world was the Roman Emperor. There are plenty 
of kings and emperors nowadays, and there is 
plenty for them to do in making good laws, and 
seeing that people keep them. 

But the Roman Emperor used to be more im- 
portant, because he had to look after every one 
in his empire, which was a very big one indeed. 
But once there was an Emperor whose name was 
Honorius, and that was just at a time when the 
whole empire was in very great danger. 

But Honorius paid no heed to that; the only 
things he thought really interesting were cocks 
and hens and chickens! So when his ministers, 
or his great officers of the court or the army, 
came to him to ask what they were to do, he 
would say: “Go away and wait. Can’t you see 
that I have to feed my chickens?” 

Nobody was sorry when the Emperor died and 
was no longer the most important person in the 
world. 


THE TALE OF THE DUTIFUL‘SONS 


In the ancient city of Argos there abode with 
their mother two young men. whose names 
were Cleobis and Bito, who were famous 
through the land for their skill in all manly 
sports. 

Now, there was a festival in honor of the 
greatest of the goddesses, Hera, the wife of Zeus, 
and it behooved the mother of those twain that 
she should be drawn in a chariot to the temple of 
the goddess. 

But when there was tarrying of the oxen 
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which were to have drawn the chariot after the 
Greek manner, her two sons made haste and 
yoked themselves to the car, and drew it to the 
temple, which was many miles away, and all men’s 
mouths were full of the praises of the young 
men. 

Then was their mother’s heart filled with joy, 
and she prayed to the goddess, saying: “Queen 
of gods and men, grant to my two noble sons the 
greatest blessing thou canst bestow on mortal 
man.” 

But when the festival was finished, Cleobis and 
Bito lay down in the temple to sleep, and behold, 
in the morning the spirits had departed out of 
their bodies, and this was accounted the answer 
of the goddess to the prayer of their mother; be- 
cause to mortals the gods can grant no greater 
boon than to take them to dwell with the im- 
mortals. 


THE SACRIFICE OF MARCUS CURTIUS 


ONCE on a time in ancient Rome it befell that 
many troubles came upon the state, and men said 
that the gods must be wroth; but when one day 
there was a terrible noise of grinding and roar- 
ing and a great chasm opened in the ground, they 
were sure of it. 

Therefore they consulted an oracle, to learn 
how the anger of the gods might be appeased, and 
the oracle made answer: “When Rome’s greatest 
treasure is cast into the chasm, it will be closed 


again, for a sign that the gods are angry no 


more.’ But none could tell what the greatest 
treasure was, so there was great lamentation. 

Then a young and valiant soldier, whose name 
was Marcus Curtius, said: “Surely Rome has no 
greater treasure than the lives of the citizens who 
are willing to die for their country!” So he ar- 
rayed himself in his armor, and mounted his war- 
horse, and leaped into the chasm, and then the 
chasm closed, and was henceforth called Lake 
Curtius, for Rome could make no greater sacri- 
fice than the willing death of her noblest son. 


A WARNING TO DANCERS 


THERE was a certain rich man called Clisthenes 
who had a fair daughter, and from all Greece 
came wooers, among whom Hippoclides found 
favor. 

Then Clisthenes gave a great feast to all the 
suitors, declaring that thereafter he would make 
known which of them he had chosen for his 
daughter. But when they waxed merry with 
feasting, Hippoclides began to dance, and when 
he leaped on a table and began to walk on his 
hands, Clisthenes cried out: “Have a care, Hip- 
poclides! You are dancing away your marriage.” 
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But “What cares Hippoclides?” quoth he, upside 
down, with wagging legs. So Hippoclides was 
sent packing, and another suitor won the coveted 
prize. 


THE WISEST MAID IN WESSEX 


In the ancient days there was a King of Wessex » 
whose name was Ina. He was a tall, brave, 
handsome man, but he had a great failing. The 
least thing vexed him and threw him into a sud- 
den fit of wild anger. Knowing this, he resolved 
to marry a wise maiden who could restrain him 
and govern him. One afternoon he rode out from 
Winchester into the great forest, and, feeling 
thirsty, he stopped at a woodman’s hut to get a 
drink of milk. The woodman’s pretty daughter 
Edith brought him some milk, and when he gave 
her back the mug he said: 

“T am King Ina of Wessex. Empty all the seas 
of the world with this mug, and I will make you 
my Queen.” 

Edith went into the hut, and brought out a 
handful of tow, and gave it to King Ina, saying 
merrily : 

“Stop up with this tow all the rivers, and I will 
do as you wish.” 

“You are the girl I’ve been looking for,’ 
King Ina. 

And he set her upon his horse, and led her to 
his palace at Winchester. But just before they 
were married Edith said to him: 

“You know you have a very hasty temper. So 
promise that if you get angry with me and send 
me out of the palace you will let me take a part- 
ing gift away with me.” 

King Ina, of course, agreed to this. As they 
were sitting at supper one night, Ina was of- 
fended by some good advice which his wife gave 
him, and he cried: 

“You interfere too much in my affairs. To- 
morrow you go back with your father to the 
hut.” 

When her husband’s back was turned, she put 
a drug into the mead he was drinking, and this 
made him fall into a deep sleep, and then she had 
him carried softly to the hut in the forest. 

“Who brought me here?” he shouted, on 
awakening the next morning. 

“T did, dearest,” said Queen Edith. 
my parting gift.” 

“Ah!” said King Ina, kissing her, “I did well 
in marrying the prettiest maid in Wessex, and 
also the wisest!” 


HOW THE FRENCH REACHED MOSCOW 


Ir is a fine thing for an army in a foreign coun- 
try, which has marched and starved and thirsted 


b| 


said 


“You are 
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for many weeks, to see at last a great city raising 
its spires in the air, and sending the smoke from 
thousands of happy chimneys into the wide dome 
of the sky. 

Such a sight as this met the Grand Army of 
Napoleon in Russia. And the city was Moscow. 
No more thrilling chapter in the history of the 
great conqueror has been written than that which 
tells of the hardships and Bisco potnancate of his 
Russian campaign. 

After desperate battles, after heroic marches 
through the most wild and desolate country, 
thirsty, hungry, wounded, and weary, the French 
soldiers beheld the magnificence of the Russian’s 
holy city flashing and sparkling in the air. 

No Russian army disputed their approach. 
They marched toward this great city, which was 


crammed with merchandise, provisions, and 
wealth, as if it were their own Paris. Not a shot 
was fired. Not a soldier was to be seen. What 


had happened? 

The truth is that, as Napoleon approached the 
city at one end, the Russian soldiers were march- 
ing out at the other. 

So it came about that Napoleon marched at the 
head of his great army into this magnificent city, 
and found no one to stop him. The Russian peo- 
ple could hardly believe that it was Napoleon. 
They were taken completely by surprise. 

The wife of a priest was sitting at her window 
knitting a stocking when the deacon’s wife came 
running to her with the news that Napoleon had 
come. The priest’s wife called to her husband, 
who was writing in the next room, “Do you hear 
this? Napoleon is here!” The priest did not 
stop writing. He laughed. “Do not be stupid,” 
he answered; “go and make the tea.” No one 
believed that Moscow had fallen. 


THE MYSTERY OF MOSCOW AND ITS 
AWFUL DOOM 


Tue French soldiers could not understand the 
silence. The city was deadly still. Street after 
street was passed and nothing happened. The 
bands of their army played “The Victory is Ours,” 
but no one came to listen or to sing. The sol- 
diers looked up at the windows of the houses, half 
expecting shots to be fired at them; not a face 
stared out at them. They began to feel a little 
frightened. 

In an hour’s time the awful horrors of plunder 
had begun. Can you not imagine what it must be 
when thousands of starving and thirsty soldiers 
are turned loose in a rich city filled with un- 
armed men and women? You can imagine some 
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of the scenes; but, thank God, you cannot im- 
agine all. We dare not write them down. 

Soon, very soon, the splendid city of Moscow 
was filled with horror. Shrieks of “Murder!” 
rose from every street. People were seen running 
wildly, with blood upon their faces, crying “Mur- 
der! murder!” the soldiers pursuing them. 

Nothing was sacred—not even the holy women 
who give their lives to the poor. Churches were 
plundered. Treasures of art were destroyed. 
Sacred things were thrown to the fire. A mad 
and drunken soldiery went hither and thither, 
bursting into private houses, running up the stairs, 
entering the rooms of the sick, the dying, and the 
dead, stealing and murdering, behaving like wild 
beasts. 

There was but one cry in the city—the scream 
of “Murder!” The poor people of Moscow found 
themselves in the power of evil. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF MOSCOW A 
VAST BONFIRE 


SUDDENLY a cloud of smoke rolled upward into 
the darkening sky, and a thin tongue of scarlet 
flame licked through it, dancing in a shower of 
sparks. Then the same thing occurred in another 
quarter of the city, then in another. The smoke 
rolled upward, the flames shot through the clouds. 

“Our soldiers are setting fire to the places they 
have sacked,” thought the French generals. “We 
shall have to be careful. To-morrow we will 
see to it. Let us go to the theater to-night.” 

But it was not the French soldiers. It was the 
Russian people. The citizens of Moscow were 
burning their own city, the sacred city of Moscow. 
They had no arms; they could neither resist the 
French nor avenge the dreadful things done to 
their wives and children; but they could burn the 
city, and leave the French to perish. 

While the work of murder went on, the flames 
crept forward. The soldiers drank—the city 
burned. 

In a very short time great districts were noth- 
ing more than gigantic bonfires. Churches and 
palaces quivered in sheets of flame. The noise 
was like a whirlwind. The heat was like a fur- 
nace. In streets far away the stones became so 
hot that they burned through leather soles. The 
gutters were filled with leaping floods of molten 
copper and lead, streaming from the roofs of 
churches and houses. French soldiers sought to 
check the conflagration. 

For four nights they toiled—four nights in 
which no lamps or candles were needed, so vivid 
was the light of the victorious flames. Shrieks of 
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“Murder!” still issued from the houses. Women 
and children still ran screaming from their 
butchers. Old men were still beaten to their 
knees in the streets. Nuns and Sisters of Mercy 
still tore hither and thither to escape the soldiers. 
Little boys and girls still ran and hid in cellars. 
Everywhere still sounded the terrified shrieks 
and screams of the poor Russians. But louder 
than their shrieks roared the great fire; and fiercer 
than the French were the scorching flames which 
leapt from roof to roof, from street to street, 
from square to square, like a tempest of fire. 

A wind blew hard on the flames, and fanned 
them as a blacksmith fans his furnace. The 
noise was deafening. The heat singed the hair on 
the face, cracked the lips, and suffocated the 
lungs. On and on came the fire. With bellow 
like thunder, the mighty roof of a cathedral 
crashed down, and up whirled a black mass of 
smoke, pierced presently by a thousand tongues 
of scarlet fire. : 

Glass melted and ran with streams of lead 
through the streets. Trees burned away like 
matches. Houses of wood vanished in one lick 
of the red flames. On and on. No one could 


-and deafened the ears of the people. 
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stop it now. The wind blew victory to the 
flames. 

And Napoleon began his retreat. 

Suddenly in the midst of the clamor came a 
bursting roar that shook every stone in the city 
The great 
arsenal had exploded. People went mad from — 
that shock. Palace walls were split as an axe 
splits a log. 

Outside Moscow, Napoleon was marching away 
with his army, back over the thousands of deso- 
late miles he had already come. He turned at the 
sound of the great explosion, and looked with 
wrath at the smoking ruin. 

In Moscow he had counted to find provisions 
for his troops, and then to advance again, from 
victory to victory. Now he was retreating from 
a heap of cinders. Fire had driven him back. 

He turned his head and continued the retreat. 
The way was long. No cities broke its monotony. 
And there on that long path, waiting to destroy 
him, waiting to seize him with hands of ice, and 
breathe upon his brain the deadly cold of despair, 
was Winter, white Winter, the other wing of the 
destroying angel who is Flame and Snow. 


THE MAN WHO DISAPPEARED 


A TALE OF A WINTER'S NIGHT IN THE 
DAYS OF NAPOLEON 


OnE winter’s night, in the year 1809, an English 
gentleman named Bathurst, with a secretary and 
a valet, stepped hurriedly into a carriage in 
Vienna and drove rapidly away into the darkness. 

Bathurst had been planning with the Emperor 
of Austria how England and Austria could com- 
bine to destroy the tyrant Napoleon. Napoleon’s 
victories had caused the failure of this mission, 
and Bathurst, very much frightened as to what 
Napoleon would do to him if he laid hands on 
him, was driving secretly away from Vienna on 
the long journey to England. 

He wore a heavy sable cap on his head, a 
splendid sable coat lined with violet-colored vel- 
vet, and in his scarf was a valuable diamond. He 
concealed all his papers, and passed himself off as 
a merchant traveling with a courier and a servant. 

In the course of his dangerous journey this 
English ambassador arrived at a little town in 
Brandenburg, where it was necessary for him to 
change horses. He went to an inn called the 
White Swan, where he ordered dinner. Then he 
asked who was in command of the soldiers in the 
town, and went out to interview this important 
person. 


There was a lady present with the officer when 
Bathurst was admitted, and she has left it on rec- 
ord that the Englishman was stricken with 
nervousness that he could not hold a cup of tea. 
Bathurst explained that he was a merchant, that 
he was on the road to Hamburg, and that he had 
good reason to believe his life was in danger. 
Would the captain kindly send a guard of sol- 
diers to be posted at the inn till his departure? 

The officer laughed at the merchant’s fear, said 
that no harm would happen to him in the town, 
but, to set his mind at rest, gave orders for two 
soldiers to be posted at the White Swan. Bath- 
urst withdrew, still’ so nervous that he could 
hardly get into his sable coat with the violet- 
colored lining. 

How the officer and the lady must have laughed 
when the door was shut on this frightened Eng- 
lishman ! 

Arrived at his inn, and thinking he could best 
avoid Napoleon by traveling at night, he gave 
fresh orders, and remained in a room all the 
evening tearing up and burning papers. During 
this time two Jewish merchants drove up and en- 
tered the inn. 

When he was ready, Bathurst ordered the 
horses to be put to, dismissed the soldiers, and 
went down the stairs to see his portmanteau 
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placed at the back of the carriage. It was a dark 
and windy night; the hostler carried a lantern 
while he busied himself with the harness of the 
horses; the valet shivered at the carriage door. 
Bathurst’s secretary stood under the porch set- 
tling the bill with the landlord. Bathurst walked 
to the horses’ heads, and the light from the 
hostler’s lantern fell upon him for a moment as 
he stood there. That was the last time he was 
ever seen! ‘The lantern’s dim light flashed away 
from him, and with that flicker of light the great 
ambassador vanished into darkness. 

No one thought of looking for him just then, 
but in a few minutes, when the horses were 
ready and the door of the carriage stood open for 
his entrance, it was discovered that he had disap- 
peared. They went up to his room, they hurried 
round the stables, they called to him in the dark 
night. Allin vain. The darkness had swallowed 
him. While this commotion was going on, the 
two Jews ordered their carriage and drove away. 

The captain was told of Bathurst’s disappear- 
ance, and hurried to investigate the mystery. Not 
a minute was lost. Bathurst’s servant and secre- 
tary were put under arrest; the carriage with all 
its belongings was carried to the barracks, and 
a search was instituted. The marshes were 
searched, the woods were beaten, the river was 
dragged. The whole town was seeking for the 
Englishman. In vain. No trace could be found. 
The frightened Englishman had disappeared. 

A month afterward the trousers of the un- 
fortunate ambassador were found in a wood; and 
during the next year the fur coat with the violet- 
colored lining was discovered in the cellar of 
some poor people named Schmidt, hidden behind 
a pile of rough wood. The woman Schmidt de- 
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clared that she had found the coat in the post- 
house, and nothing could be proved against 
her. 

In England people believed that Napoleon had 
caused the murder of Bathurst, and so bitter was 
English feeling on this point that Napoleon ac- 
tually wrote to the widow of Bathurst assuring 
her that he knew nothing whatever of the crime. 

Suspicion rested on the two Jews. But they 
were found, examined, and discharged. At last 
people came to think that, overcome by terror, 
Bathurst had killed himself. Time passed away, 
and people almost forgot the matter. 

Nearly fifty years afterward, however, a hovel 
on the road to Hamburg was being pulled down, 
when a skeleton was discovered under the stable 
floor. The back of the skull showed the trace of a 
blow. The ownership of the house was traced 
back to the year of Bathurst’s disappearance. In 
those days it was owned by a man named Mer- 
tens, who had been a servant at the White Swan. 

Then it came out that old Mertens had given 
two of his daughters large sums of money. At 
the death of Mertens’s wife, she showed signs of 
wishing to confess something, but before she 
could utter words she sank into unconsciousness 
and died. 

That is all we shall ever know of this myste- 
rious disappearance. It looks as if the man who 
was frightened of Napoleon had been called away 
from the horses’ heads on that dark night by the 
servant Mertens, who, pretending that he had 
some wonderful information to impart, lured the 
poor Englishman into his yard, and there brutally 
murdered him for his money and his diamonds. 

It is an ugly ending, is it not, to a story of ex- 
traordinary mystery? 


WHAT FAMOUS PEOPLE NEVER KNEW 


As the earth moves on its course through the space that has no limit, the mind of man 


makes it an ever more wonderful world to live in. 


We can perhaps realize better the ad- 


vantages and privileges that are ours in the world to-day if we think for a moment of the 
many things we enjoy that the greatest men and women of the past never dreamed of. 


WHAT JULIUS CHSAR DID NOT KNOW 


Jutrus Camsar never heard of Jesus Christ. He 
did not know that China existed, and never heard 
of the American continent. He did not know that 
the earth is round and moves round the sun, and 
that the sun itself is ever spinning through the 
vast realms of endless space. 


WHAT ALFRED THE GREAT DID NOT 
KNOW 


ALFRED THE GREAT never saw a clock. Though 
he is the father of English literature, he never 
saw a printed book, nor saw one written in Eng- 
lish until he himself translated four books, and 
had them written by hand. He never saw a gray 
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rat, nor a cockroach, nor a canary, all of which 
came to England later than his day. He did see 
wolves, though, for packs of them were abundant 
all over England in his time. 


WHAT WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR DID 
NOT KNOW 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR never saw a gun, 
though he was the greatest warrior of his age. 
He never saw gunpowder. He never saw a ship 
driven entirely by sails. He never heard of a 
potato; he never tasted tea or coffee; nor did he 
know that there was such a thing as tobacco. He 
never knew of the manlike apes, and never saw 
a giraffe or a rhinoceros. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE DID NOT KNOW 


SHAKESPEARE never saw a newspaper. He never 
heard an opera nor an oratorio, nor did he know 
that the blood circulates. He knew nothing what- 
ever of the law of gravitation. He never knew 
of what air and water and gases are composed, 
and never heard of a balloon. 


WHAT QUEEN ELIZABETH DID NOT 
KNOW 


QueEEN ELIzaBETH never read a novel, nor saw 
an umbrella. She never heard of Australia or 
New Zealand, nor did she ever see a chronometer 
for guiding. sailors at sea. She never saw a wax 
candle, nor a lamp lighted with paraffin. She 
never looked through a telescope, nor saw a ba- 
rometer, nor saw a canal, nor a cab. She knew 
nothing about the moon’s control of the tide. 
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WHAT WASHINGTON DID NOT KNOW 


GreorcE WasHINGTON never knew that a ship 
made of iron could float, nor that it could be 
driven by steam. He never saw a house lighted 
by gas or electricity. He never sent a telegram 
or traveled in a railway train. He never saw a 
photograph, nor dreamed of such a thing as a 
telephone or phonograph. He never heard of 
dynamite. He did not know, when a soldier’s 
arm was being cut off, that chloroform could 
have made him quite unconscious of the pain that 
he bore. 


WHAT GEORGE STEPHENSON DID NOT 
KNOW 


ALTHOUGH George Stephenson made and drove 
the first steam locomotive engine ever seen, he 
never dreamed that electricity would one day be 
the power to drive trains. He made a famous 
safety-lamp for miners, but he never saw an elec- 
tric lamp, nor a lamp lighted by incandescent gas. 
He did not know that coal-gas could be made to 
drive an engine, nor did he ever hear of petrol, 
the oil which drives our motor-cars. 


WHAT- QUEEN. VICTORIA” DIDS NaF 
KNOW 

QUEEN VICTORIA never sent a message by wire- 
less telegraphy, although the electric telegraph 
came into being in her reign. She never traveled 
in an electric car, and never saw a motor-cab. 
She never saw an aeroplane nor a dirigible bal- 
loon—that is, a balloon which can be steered. 
She never heard of that wonderful mineral ra- 
dium, nor saw a photograph which had been sent 
by telegraph. 


WHAT WE DO NOT KNOW 


KNowLEDGE has carried us far, and to-day chil- 
dren are familiar with facts and wonders of in- 
vention undreamed of by Julius Cesar, by Alfred 
the Great, by William the Conqueror, by Shake- 
speare, by Elizabeth, by Washington, by Stephen- 
son, by Queen Victoria. But, wonderful as has 
been the advance of learning, there are mysteries 
still hidden from the wisest, feats common in na- 
ture which none of us can imitate. A blade of 
grass, which, without brain or thought, breaks up 


the air into solid food for itself, is more wonder- 
ful than the scientists. A child can tap a key and 
send a telegram across the world, but no man can 
say what the electricity which carries it is. Men 
can name and number the stars, and tell us of 
what they are made, and how much they weigh; 
but they cannot tell us where the meteorite which 
drops to earth comes from. Men can heal our 
sickness, keep us in health, and prolong our days, 
but nobody in the world can say how life began. 
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THE MARCH OF THE TEN THOUSAND 


Or all the successful struggles against over- 
whelming odds that history relates, few can com- 
pare with the great march known as “The Re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand.” Famous in ancient 
times as a wonderful military achievement, it 
remains to this day a stirring record of courage 
and endurance. 

In gor B. c., Cyrus, son of Darius, made war 
against his brother Artaxerxes, who had suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Persia. By various pre- 
texts and deceptions he secured the services of 
about thirteen thousand Greeks, who marched 
with the rest of his army into Asia. At Cunaxa, 
near Babylon, Cyrus was defeated and slain, and 
the Greeks found themselves alone in the heart 
of a hostile continent. They endeavored to come 
to an agreement with Tissaphernes, the victorious 
general, to allow them to return safely. Tissa- 
phernes met them with fair words; but when he 
had won their confidence he invited their leaders 
to a magnificent banquet, and treacherously slew 
all who came. 

We may picture the plight of the unfortunate 
Greek army, deprived of many of their leaders, 
thousands of miles from home and kindred, and 
surrounded on all sides by hostile forces. It was 
impossible for them to push on into the unknown 
country; it was impossible for them to remain 
where they were. There was nothing for them 
but retreat, and retreat involved a long and ter- 
rible march through rough lands peopled by sav- 
age races. For the moment they were in the 
depths of despair. 

In this perilous moment, when all seemed lost, 
a leader was found—a man who had joined the 
army as a simple volunteer for love of adventure. 
As the soldiers lay about, listless and dejected, 
Xenophon, an Athenian knight, asked himself: 
“Why do I lie here? The night is creeping on. 
The morning will probably bring the enemy, and 
defeat will be followed by insults, torture, and 
death. Am I to wait and do nothing until some 
officer comes forward to give counsel and to act? 
To whom am I to look for this; and am I not old 
enough for the task?” 

He arose and summoned the captains. To 
them he explained the danger of their position, 
and showed them that their only hope lay in their 
weapons and right arms. He himself, he said, 
was willing either to follow or to lead. His elo- 
quence won them over. They acclaimed him as 


their leader, and at once preparations were made 
for the retreat. 

The wonderful march began. All the baggage 
that could be spared was burned, in order to 
leave as many soldiers as possible ready for ac- 
tion. Their course was marked out for them— 
they could only strive to reach the coast. They 
crossed a broad river, and encountered the first 
attack of the enemy. Slingers and mounted bow- 
men, whose weapons carried farther than those 
of the Greeks, hung on their rear and flanks and 
harassed them. Xenophon tried to repel the at- 
tack, but was defeated with great loss. To re- 
store the spirit of his men, the leader took the 
blame of the defeat on himself, and reorganized 
his forces. 

The Greeks marched on. Soon they came to a 
country which presented enormous difficulties to 
their retreat. Their hearts sank as they saw the 
terrible rocks and narrow ravines of a land in- 
habited by a fierce fighting race of hillmen. Had 
they once been caught in the narrow passes of 
this country, they would have been overwhelmed. 
They could only escape destruction. by moving 
with almost incredible swiftness from height to 
height before the enemy could reach them. 

Day after day they made their gallant marches 
till wild Armenia stretched before them. This 
country was swept by great winds and heavy 
snows, making it almost impassable. The Greeks 
were crossing it at the most terrible season of the 
year—the winter. 

Buffeted by tempests, drenched and blinded by 
raging snows, they struggled along. Their won- 
derful spirit urged them on; and not only did 
they repel the attacks of their foes, but they 
assumed the offensive, stormed the camp of the 
ruler of the province, and carried away much 
booty. 

Then they crossed the Euphrates near its 
source, and encountered a wind of piercing cold- 
ness, while they forced their way with dogged 
persistence through snow that lay six feet deep. 
On they pressed, hampered by the presence of 
many sick and wounded soldiers. Behind them 
were the enemy, ready to fall upon them at any 
moment. A feigned attack drove these away, 
and the Greeks began to approach the region of 
the plains. 

Their way was now impeded by a river, which 
they crossed, only to find that the pass leading to 
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the open country beyond was blocked by the 
tribesmen of the district. Although hampered by 
their ignorance of the country, and fighting in 
the darkness of night, they carried the pass and 
emerged victorious into the plain. 

Another river lay in their path. They crossed 
it, and neared a large town, the inhabitants of 
which sent a guide to direct them. For five days 
they followed the guide, and then they saw before 
them Mount Theches. The tired and sorely tried 
warriors climbed painfully to its summit, and 
there in the distance lay before their gaze the 
blue waters of the Euxine Sea, which we now 
call the Black Sea. 

The pent-up emotion of the long march burst 
forth, and the men, crying “The sea! The sea!” 
threw themselves into one another’s arms. Then, 
with a sudden impulse, they set themselves to 
gather stones; and where they first gazed upon 
the sea they raised a mighty monument. The 
remnant of the ten thousand had forced their way 
to safety ! 

Even now their troubles were not ended. They 
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had reached the sea, but transports could not be 
found for all of them, and the fearful prospect of 
being compelled to march along the shores of the 
Black Sea made them discontented and almost 
mutinous. The sick men and those men over 
forty years of age were taken on ships, while the 
rest of the army marched till they came to the 
nearest port. 

Here a review was held, and it was found that 
about six thousand men still survived. About 
three thousand men had been lost at Cunaxa and 
nearly four thousand on the grim march. This 
number was small indeed when the terrible forced 
marches they had undergone and the dread re- 
gions they had passed so painfully through are 
considered. 

Their fame spread from one Greek city to an- 
other. Their exploit left a wonderful impression 
on the Greek world, but, although their monu- 
ment of stones at Mount Theches has long been 
leveled to the dust, the memory of the gallant and 
laborious march lives wherever bravery and cour- 
age are honored. 


THE STORY OF THE ALAMO 
“THE THERMOPYL2 OF AMERICA” 


In the history of heroic deeds that remain in the 
memory of the American people, one event stands 
apart on account of its unusual circumstances. 
Within the limits of the present city of San An- 
tonio, Texas, a small force of American pioneers 
of the Southwest fought against overwhelming 
odds until death gave the Mexican army a tem- 
porary victory. Fort Sam Houston is named for 
the general who brought independence to the 
Lone Star State. 

Thermopylze had its message 

of defeat. Alamo had none. 
This inscription, ascribed to Lord Macaulay, is 
engraved on a monument in the grounds of the 
Texas capitol at Austin in commemoration of the 
garrison, all of whom died fighting against such 
fearful odds in the battle of the Alamo, which 
ended March 6, 1836. 

Americans in Texas rose in rebellion against 
the government of Mexico in 1835. Early in 1836 
the rebellion grew into warfare. The Texans 
were under the leadership of the bluff General 
Sam Houston as president of the new republic of 
Texas and as commander-in-chief of their little 
army of volunteers. 

It was a daring undertaking for a scant two 
thousand men to attempt to wrest the State from 


Mexico with its 15,000 drilled troops. But the 
Texans, headed by Houston, “Davy” Crockett, 
William B. Travis, and John Haydon, feared no 
failure. 

The Mexican General Santa Anna set out from 
the Rio Grande northward quickly to conquer and 
punish the rebellious Texans. His army of 6000 
men, after a march of nearly 600 miles across 
a desolate country, reached San Antonio, confi- 
dent of capturing that town and moving on to 
the new capital, Washington, Texas. 

The garrison at San Antonio was unprepared 
for Santa Anna’s coming. The first tidings of 
his approach was given by the sentinels posted 
on the roof of the Alamo, which was an aban- 
doned Franciscan mission, built in 1723. The 
garrison numbered about 185 men, under com- 
mand of Colonel Travis. When the news of 
Santa Anna’s approach reached Travis he de- 
termined to make a good defense until reinforce- 
ments could arrive. With him was Colonel James 
Bowie, inventor of the famous bowie-knife, and 
“Davy” Crockett, the frontiersman and hunter, 
well known in history and romance. They had 
a few pieces of artillery, little ammunition, ninety 
bushels of corn and thirty beef cattle, which were 
hurried within the enclosure. 
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Santa Anna demanding immediate surrender, 
Travis returned a defiant refusal, emphasized by 
a cannon-shot. A blood-red flag, signifying no 
quarter, immediately was raised above the Mexi- 
can camp, and Mexican batteries opened upon the 
garrison. 

Meanwhile Travis had despatched messengers 
to Houston and Washington, Texas, ninety-five 
miles away, appealing for assistance. 

The Mexican batteries attempted a breach in 
the stone walls of the mission at dawn, February 
26. For hours every day the Mexicans continued 
the siege. 

In a hot fire which was opened upon the gar- 
rison on the last morning in February, some of 
the bombs fell close to the spot where Crockett 
lay. He sprang up and made his way to the 
ramparts just as the Mexican gunner was reload- 
ing and before he could fire again shot him. A 
comrade caught up the match and ran to the 
breech; but already a fresh rifle had been handed 
to Crockett, and he picked off the second gunner 
as he had done the first. Three more Mexicans 
made the attempt and met a like fate, and for a 
time the gun was silenced. 

On March 3 Colonel Travis called the garrison 
about him. He made a brief talk telling his com- 
rades that further hope for assistance was useless. 
He said that the Alamo should either be surren- 
dered or be defended until the last man was dead. 
He drew a line with his sword on the adobe floor 
and said: 

“I propose to stay here until I am killed. All 
who will be with me will come to this side of 
the line; all who wish to surrender remain on 
that side.” 

“Davy” Crockett leaped across with a trium- 
phant wave of his cap. Every man in the file 
joined him. It was a grim decision—the garri- 
son lessening in number every day, the food sup- 
ply almost exhausted, and only a few rounds of 
ammunition left for the survivors. 

Bowie, almost from the beginning of the siege, 
was ill with typhoid. In a little adjoining room 
he lay on a rude bed attended by a Mexican 
woman. Hearing the speech of Colonel Travis, 


he feebly called to his companions and begged - 


them to pick up his cot and carry it over the line. 
A few hours later he became delirious, and he 
never recovered consciousness. 

The morning of the final attack was a warm, 
bright Sunday. Colonel Bowie died about three 
o’clock. Death had become so common that no 
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one paid any attention to the dying pioneer. 
The men were blackened with gunpowder; they 
looked wild from lack of sleep and food; they 
seldom spoke, and all their words and acts were 
those of men desperately in earnest. The sole 
idea of each was to sell his life as dearly as 
possible. 

Santa Anna determined to take the Alamo by 
assault. The band struck up “Duguelo” (assas- 
sin), and amid a boom of cannon ladders were 
brought, the walls of the building were scaled by 
2000 men, while battering-rams beat in the doors. 

The Texans ran to the roof, where several 
cannons had been stationed. For a while, as fast 
as the Mexicans mounted they were stabbed and 
the ladders overturned. But the Mexican rifle- 
men on the ground shot down the Texans on the 
roof, and the battle raged with the few Texans 
who stayed on guard behind the barricade. 

After an hour the Mexicans had overpowered 
the Texans, and were swarming to the roof. The 
surviving defenders there retreated down the 
Stairs, fighting every inch of the way. Then the 
doors below were beaten down with huge timbers, 
and with a yell the frenzied Mexican soldiers 
poured through the opening. 

The little band of Texans was pitifully insignifi- 
cant against the horde of enemies. There were 
yells, and gunshots, and groans, in one long hid- 
eous chorus. Not one of the Texans sank to 
death till he had exhausted all his strength. 

Colonel Crockett stood in the corner of the 
main room, and with a cutlass slashed all who 
attacked him. His shirt was soaked with blood, 
and a bullet had pierced his cheek. Shot by a 
man in front of him, he lunged forward, selling 
his life as dearly as possible. Colonel Travis was 
shot through the head while defending the stairs. 
No one was spared, and every one of the Texans 
sank to the floor fighting. 

From that day the words, “Remember the 
Alamo!” were the war-cry of the campaign 
throughout Texas. In less than two weeks more 
than 600 frontiersmen, maddened by the mas- 
sacre, joined Sam Houston’s army. 

A month later, Houston, with a force of 700 
Texans, faced Santa Anna, with 2000 soldiers, on 
the banks of the San Jacinto. The battle lasted 
only an hour. The Texas force, with a mighty 
and exultant yell, “Remember the Alamo!” routed 
the enemy and captured Santa Anna, who barely 
escaped death. Texan independence was then 
established. 
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HOW WE GOT THE UMBRELLA 


Aces and ages ago the thing that grew into the 
umbrella (from the Latin umbra, shade) was 
merely a sunshade, or what we now usually call 
a parasol. Its early home was in hot climates 
where the sun was dazzling as well as scorching. 
In the East from ancient times the umbrella was 
a symbol of royalty. On the sculptures of old 
Nineveh and Egypt are many figures of kings and 
lesser rulers moving in procession under the shel- 
ter of umbrellas. In the countries of Eastern 
Asia the umbrella has even to-day something of 
the same significance. One of the titles borne 
by certain princes in India is that of “Lord of 
the Umbrella.” In very recent times a king of 
Burma has called himself “the monarch who 
reigns over the great umbrella-wearing chiefs of 
the Eastern countries.” In Greece and Rome um- 
brellas were regularly used by women, but men 
who carried them were regarded as effeminate. 
In Italy the use of the umbrella as a sunshade 
was continued from ancient times. 

It was not till the seventeenth century that it 
began to be used in England, “as a sunshade for 
the luxurious.” In the reign of Queen Anne 
(1702-14), it appeared in London as a screen 
from the rain, but only for the female sex. The 
first man to carry an umbrella about in London 
was apparently Jonas Hanway, and a very bad 
time of it the people of London gave him. He 
was born in 1712, and, while still a young man, 
traveled as a merchant in Persia and Russia and 
other lands. He traveled into lands where his 
life and goods were in danger, but he had no 
fear. When he found how useful the umbrella 
was in those lands, he made up his mind to use 
it for his protection against the weather in Eng- 
land. So, when he was thirty-eight years old, he 
opened what was probably the first umbrella ever 
carried by a man in a London street. 

The umbrella was thought to be as feminine as 
the veil for the face is now; and that was one 
of the reasons why the stupid people of Hanway’s 
day made fun of him. It was ridiculous, they 
said, for a man to carry about a woman’s belong- 
ing. So, while the more dignified people poked 
fun at him, boys pelted him with stale vegetables 
and bad eggs, and made his life a misery to him. 
Most of us would have preferred the rain to the 
storm of eggs and cabbages which the sight of 
the umbrella brought down upon the head of 
poor Jonas Hanway. 

The owners of coaches plying for hire at that 
day said the umbrella would ruin their trade. 


Other people thought that the umbrella was an 
insult to God. Unless the rain were intended to 
wet people, they said, it would not be sent; cer- 
tainly nobody had a right to keep off the rain 
with an umbrella. But Jonas went cn his way 
with his stout umbrella over his head, never heed- 
ing the eggs and cabbages and dirty water flung 
over him from the houses. “It will soon be 
popular,” he used to say. 

But it took thirty years for the use of the um- 
brella by men as well as women to become at 
all common. The owners of inns and coffee- 
houses would keep one umbrella, which their cus- 
tomers could borrow in going to and from their 
carriages; and there would be one umbrella in 
use at a large private house. When their use 
became more common, it was said that there were 
three classes of people, the class who could af- 
ford a carriage and therefore did not need an 
umbrella; the people who could afford an umbrella 
but not a carriage; and the people who were too 
poor to afford either. 

Umbrellas, as we have seen, had been used as 
sunshades in other countries centuries before 
Hanway’s time, but they were brought into com- 
mon use in England for protection against rain 
by the man who did not mind being jeered at 
every time he raised one in the narrow old streets 
of London. 

The umbrella as at first used in England was 
heavy and ungainly, and did not hold well to- 
gether. It had a long handle, ribs of whalebone 


-or cane—rarely of metal—and stretchers of cane, 


with rough and imperfect jointings. The cover 
was at first oiled silk or cotton, heavy and liable 
to stick together in the folds. Gingham was soon 
used instead of oiled cloth, and in 1848 the use 
of alpaca for this purpose was patented in Eng- 
land. Much ingenuity has been employed to 
bring the umbrella into its present strong, com- 
pact, and elegant form. 

For many years the only trick of which an 
umbrella was capable was that of turning inside 
out and sailing away in a gale of wind. Until 
recent years very few patents on umbrellas were 
issued in the United States, although for some 
time the annual production of umbrellas has been 
close to fifteen millions. 

Lately, however, the umbrella has heen develop- 
ing rapidly. One picks up even a cheap one now- 
adays, presses a button, and the top spreads itself 
like an eagle ready for its flight. One is going 
away, and an ordinary umbrella is too long to 
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put in one’s grip. Among the assortment of um- 
brellas and parasols is one meant for just such 
an emergency, and which, in a most accommodat- 
ing manner, folds up to suit the size of the trav- 
eling-bag. Other new ones lock with a key. 
Some spread their shade over nine feet of terri- 
tory, and dealers aver that we may expect many 
more improvements in these useful articles. 

An umbrella is made up of many parts. These 
are made in many places, and are put together 
in factories, where each man and woman has a 
special work to do. In one part of the factory 
we see a man cementing the handle of an um- 
brella onto the stick, which he holds with a piece 
of cloth wrapped round it. He melts the cement 
in a gas-flame, applies it to the end of the stick, 
puts on the handle, and cools it in a basin of 
water. 

The sticks are tied together in bundles holding 
a certain number, and sent to the mounter, who 
puts on a collar, or metal band, round the handle, 
and polishes the bright parts. The hand-spring 
that is pressed on opening an umbrella, and the 
top spring that keeps it open, have next to be 
put in. If these are out of position only the 
fraction of an inch, the umbrella will not work 
properly. If we observe when opening our um- 
brella, we can see exactly how the springs work. 
A little “stopper,” like a small drawing-pin, is 
hammered into the stick to prevent the runner, 
or metal tube, going too far up the stick, which 
is now ready for the frame. 

The umbrella has eight ribs, each with a smaller 
one attached to it. These small ones are called 
stretchers, because they stretch open the um- 
brella; and after they have been riveted into the 
larger ribs they have to be threaded together on 
wire and attached to the runner. Then the larger 
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ribs have to be threaded together round the notch 
near the top of the stick. These ribs fit into 
eight nicks, or slots. A rosette is sewn round 
the top of the runner. Eight little oval pieces 
called preventers are sewn to the joints in the 
ribs to prevent the jointed parts from wearing 
through the cover. Then the skeleton is ready 
to be covered. Eight triangles of the stuff are 
cut out and sewed together on a sewing-machine, 
then the edge of the cover is hemmed round. 
Next, the cover is sewed to the tips of the ribs, 
where there are small eyes. This is called “tip- 
ping.” Then comes “bracing,” or sewing the 
seams to the ribs at intervals. The cover is now 
ready for ironing, after which the elastic band is 
sewed on. When the umbrella has been rolled it 
is nearly ready for delivery; but if it has a 
wooden stick the end of it must be pointed, a 
metal cap fitted to protect the gores of the cover 
where they join, and the ferrule riveted on. If, 
instead of a wooden stick, the umbrella has a 
metal tube, the handle end of the tube has to be 
cut to the proper length and the handle fixed in 
position. A metal band prevents the handle from 
splitting. By far the greater number of um- 
brellas to-day are equipped with wooden handles. 
A large variety of materials may be used, how- 
ever, such as horn, china, bone, agate, pearl, ivory, 
silver, and gold. Gold and silver quite naturally 
enter into the construction of the more expensive 
grades of umbrellas, some of which, in price, have 
been known to bring as high as one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred dollars. 

A wooden handle may likewise be expensive, 
depending upon the quality of wood used. Ebony, 
palm, palmetto, snakewood, oak and alder are 
all well known to umbrella makers and dealers, 
and wide room for choice is open to the buyer. 
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KINGS AND QUEENS OF SCOTLAND 


THE people of what we now call the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland have 
built up the great British Empire. But it was 
not so very long ago that all the “three kingdoms” 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland became joined 
together. For many centuries England and Scot- 
land were two separate kingdoms, with separate 
kings. Here we read of the kings and queens 
who ruled in Scotland when it was quite a sep- 
arate kingdom. 

In ancient days, about half of the lowlands of 
what we call Scotland to-day, the part that lies 
between the Forth and the Tweed, was a part of 
the kingdom of Northumbria. The rest was di- 
vided into the kingdom of the Picts and the king- 
dom of the Scots. Then a time came when a 
King of the Scots, named Kenneth M’Alpin, was 
chosen by the Picts to be their king, too. Ken- 
neth and his successors were still called kings 
of the Scots, or of Scot-land. Afterward a King 
of England granted the land between the Forth 
and the Tweed to a King of Scotland, and then 
that district also became a part of Scotland. We 
know very little about Scotland’s kings till we 
come to Duncan, about the time when Canute, 
King of England, died. Duncan was slain by a 
powerful chief named Macbeth, who made him- 
self king, and some of the stories of how he, 
urged on by his wife, killed Duncan and usurped 
the throne have been woven together into the 
wonderful play of “Macbeth” which Shakespeare 
wrote. But there is another story which says 
that Macbeth had a better right to be king than 
Duncan, and that he did not murder him, but 
killed him in fair fight. 

However that may be, the first King of Scots 
of whom we know much was the son of Duncan, 
who won back the throne by slaying Macbeth; 
this was Malcolm, called Canmore, which means 
“Big-head,” from whom all the kings of Scot- 
land, and of England, too, after King Stephen, 


were descended, because King Henry I. of Eng- 
land married Malcolm Canmore’s daughter. Now, 
this Malcolm with the big head wedded Margaret, 
the sister of Edgar the Atheling, who was the 
true heir of Edward the Confessor; and that is 
why the blood of Alfred the Great flowed in the 
veins of his daughter, and of the children of 
Henry I., and of their descendants, right down 
to the present King of England. Malcolm Big- 
head was a stout warrior, and he was ill-pleased 
that William the Norman had seized the crown 
of England; for he would have liked to see his 
own wife’s brother, Edgar, on the English throne. 
Therefore, Malcolm fought battles against both 
William the Conqueror and his son William Ru- 
fus, in one of which he was slain. He was a wise 
and brave king, and he had great love and rever- 
ence for his learned wife Margaret, who was 
held to be a saint. 

When Malcolm was dead, there were evil days, 
for his sons were very young, and his brothers 
fought each other for the throne. But after a 
time Malcolm’s son Edgar became king, and then 
another son, Alexander I., and then a third, King 
David I.; and all these three’ ruled wisely. But 
of them David was the most famous, for he made 
his kingdom strong. Moreover, he was a pious 
man; who built many fair churches and gave 
much land to the Church, for which reason he 
was reputed to be a saint like his mother Mar- 
garet. 

One of his descendants said that he had been 
“a sore saint for the crown,” since he had made 
the kings of Scotland poor that he might make 
the Church rich. King David was defeated in a 
great battle in England at a place called North- 
allerton, which is called the battle of the Stand- 
ard, because the English fought under a standard 
which was counted sacred. The hattle was fought 
for this reason. In those days the King of Eng- 
land was also Duke of Normandy, and so he was 
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both a French baron and an English king. Just 
in the samé way the King of Scotland held earl- 
doms in England, and was an English baron, 
though the kingdom of Scotland was not under 
the King of England. David fought as an Eng- 
lish baron defending his liege queen Maud 
against Stephen, who had usurped the throne. 
Although he was defeated and he had to make 
peace with Stephen, he got nearly as much for 
Scotland as if he had won, because Stephen 
wanted to make sure that he would not invade 
England again during the civil war for the Eng- 
lish crown. 

After David, came a king who was called 
William the Lion, partly for his courage and 
partly because he bore on his shield the figure 
of a lion. Ever since then the lion has been in 
the Royal Arms of Scotland; and now we see it 
in one quarter of the Royal Standard of the 
United Kingdom. 

William made war on the English King, too; 
but one day, when there was a thick mist, he was 
riding with a small party of knights when he 
met a very much larger party, who turned out to 
be English. However, the Scots charged the 
English, but, after a hard fight, William and all 
his followers, except those who were killed, were 
taken prisoners. 


HOW RICHARD THE LION-HEARTED 


FREED WILLIAM THE LION 


THEN the King of England, Henry II., would not 
set brave William the Lion free till he and the 
Scottish people had agreed that he should do 
homage for Scotland itself as well as for the 
earldoms in England. So for a time Scotland 
was subject to England. But fifteen years later 
Richard Cceur de Lion put an end to the agree- 
ment, and after that, just as before, the Scots 
kings did not pay homage for Scotland. 

For a hundred years after Richard restored the 
independence of Scotland, there was peace be- 
tween the two countries. There is nothing more 
that need be told about William the Lion; and of 
his son Alexander II. it need only be said that 
he was a wise man and a strong ruler, and of 
such high honor that the English King Henry IIL, 
when going to France, trusted to him to see that 
the northern part of England should be kept in 
order; but he would have been afraid that a less 
honorable man would have tried to foster dis- 
order, and snatch advantage for himself. 

After Alexander II. came Alexander III., who 
showed himself wise and prudent while yet a boy 
—for he was only seven years old when he be- 
gan to reign—and he ruled for nearly forty years. 
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And in those days Scotland prospered, and the 
King was greatly loved and honored. Of the 
things that he did, the most famous befell while 
he was yet a very young man. For King Hakon 
of Norway claimed that he was lord both of the 
islands round Scotland and of some part of the 
mainland, and he led a great force to extend his 
dominion. 


HOW THE THISTLE SAVED SCOTLAND 
AND WAS MADE THE NATIONAL 
EMBLEM 


However, King Alexander met the Norwegian 
King hard by the seashore at a place called Largs, 
and overthrew him utterly, so that King Hakon 
had to give up all his claims, and thenceforth the 
islands owned the King of Scots for their sov- 
And the story runs that it was at this 
time that the Scots took the thistle with its prickly 
leaves for their national emblem, because the 
Norsemen tried to make a night attack on the 
Scots army, but one of them, being barefoot, trod 
on a thistle and cried out, whereby the Scots 
took the alarm and stood to their arms, and, the 
surprise failing, the Norsemen were driven into 
the sea. 

Alexander III. was killed through his horse 
stumbling and throwing him over a precipice, 
and his heir was his little grandchild Margaret, 
the daughter of Erik, King of Norway. Now, 
after a time, this little girl, who was called the 
Maid of Norway, set sail for Scotland that she 
might be crowned queen; but she came no further 
than the islands of Orkney in the far north, 
where, being very ill, she was taken ashore to 
die. And thereafter came trouble, for many 
barons came forward to say that one or another 
was now the heir to the Scottish throne, and out 
of this turmoil King Edward I. of England made 
his own profit, claiming that the kings of Scot- 
land were vassals of the King of England. And 
how he made himself master of Scotland, and 
how time after time the Scots rose up against the 
English rule, we need not go into here. 


THE: BRAVE KING ROBERT.) WHG 
FEARED NO MAN AND ALWAYS 
HELPED THE WEAK 


At the end of Edward’s life, Robert Bruce 
claimed the Scottish.crown for himself, and re- 
newed the great fight for Scottish independence. 
Now, this great King Robert began with a deed 
which was evil enough; for, having resolved to 
claim the crown, he met one of the great barons, 
who was called the Red Comyn, in a church in the 
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town of Dumfries; and then the twain quarreled, 
and Bruce slew Comyn before the altar. But 
from that time forth Robert showed himself al- 
ways a mirror of true knighthood, for he was 
not only a very skillful warrior whom none could 
match in single combat, and a brave man who 
feared neither dangers nor difficulties, and a great 
general who could lead small forces to victory 
against large armies; but he was loyal and gen- 
erous, tender to the weak, modest and gracious. 

Many a fine tale is told of Bruce’s prowess— 
how at one time three foemen set upon him at 
once, but he slew them all three; and how at 
another time he guarded the passage of a ford 
single-handed against a band of mounted men, 
because so long as they could only come at him 
one at a time he thrust them down one after the 
other, they not being able to cross the stream 
save at the one spot where he stood with his 
spear. 


THE LONG STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 
THAT ENDED IN VICTORY FOR 
SCOTLAND 


Kino Rosert had a hard task in setting his coun- 
try free from the rule of a nation so much larger 
and wealthier than his own as was England, and 
it was well for him that for seven years King 
Edward II. of England was quarreling with his 
barons, so that the full strength of England was 
never brought against Scotland. And in those 
years Bruce won back fortress after fortress and 
town after town from the hands of the English, 
till Stirling alone was left. Then at last King 
Edward marched with a mighty army to save 
Stirling; but King Robert met him at the field of 
Bannockburn, and utterly overthrew him. And 
after that again for many a year, while Edward 
and his barons went on quarreling, King Robert 
sent armies into England to harry the country; 
till at last a treaty was made in which the English 
acknowledged that Scotland was an independent 
kingdom. 

Of David II., the son of King Robert, we need 
not tell; and after him came his sister’s son Rob- 
ert, the High Steward of Scotland, who began 
the line of the Stewart kings, whose name began 
to be spelt Stuart two hundred years afterward. 
After Robert II. came Robert III., who changed 
his name from John to Robert for better luck, 
because both King John of England and King 
John Baliol of Scotland, and also King John of 
France, had been so luckless. 
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THE KING WHO CHANGED HIS NAME 
FOR LUCK BUT DIED OF A 
BROKEN HEART 


Yet he was none the better for that, since his 
eldest son was murdered, and his second son, 
James, was caught on a voyage to France and 
held a prisoner by King Henry IV. of England— 
a blow which broke poor King Robert’s heart, so 
that he died soon after. This young prince was 
the first of six kings of Scotland, each of whom 
was named James. Between James V. and James 
VI. came the most famous of all Scottish mon- 
archs, Mary Queen of Scots; and after Queen 
Elizabeth died, James VI. became James I. of 
England, almost two hundred years after Robert 
III. died. Now, of all those seven, only one, the 
last, reached to the age of fifty. Not one was 
grown up on succeeding to the throne, and only 
one was as much as twelve years old. So we can 
fancy that the ruling of Scotland was no easy 
task, when every reign but one began with a 
regency. There was so much disorder that it is 
hardly strange to learn that of the six kings two 
were murdered and two killed in battle; none but 
the last of all ended his days in peace. 

King James I. of Scotland was held a prisoner 
in England for eighteen years after he became 
king in name. One remarkable thing about him is 
that he is one of the very few kings who have 
been poets. James was in England about the time 
of the great English poet Chaucer; and, having 
fallen in love with a lady whom he saw through 
his prison window, who afterward became his 
wife, he wrote a beautiful poem called the 
“Kinges Quhair,” which means the king’s book. 


THE GOOD POET-KING WHO LOST HIS 
LIFE. THROUGH DOING HIS DUTY 


HE was a good poet and a good king too, as he 
proved when he was at last set free and allowed 
to go back to Scotland. For there he found the 
country in great disorder and full of lawlessness; 
and, ruling with a strong hand, he protected the 
weak and curbed the nobles. Yet to do this he 
needed money, and the Scots kings were poor; 
so that he had to tax the people, and there were 
many of them, as well as of the nobles, who were 
ill-content with his rule. And so it came about 
that Sir Robert Graham plotted against him and 
murdered him. 

James II., called ‘“Fiery-face,’ was killed by 
the bursting of a cannon when he was only 
twenty-nine. James III., even after he grew up, 
was but a feeble ruler, guided by base-born fa- 
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vorites; a lover of art and of books, but in no 
wise fitted to rule over a turbulent country, and 
over barons who would not brook being lorded 
over by men of no account, merely because the 
king chose to like them. So the barons rebelled, 
and routed the King’s forces; and he, flying from 
the battle, was thrown from his horse and mur- 
dered. 


THE BRAVE SCOTTISH KING WHO WAS 
SLAIN ON FLODDEN FIELD 


THEN James IV. ruled, being just old enough to 
act without a regent. He was brave and hand- 
some, and was very popular; also he took care of 
his kingdom, and in particular he tried to make 
Scotland powerful by sea; and the country pros- 
pered, and it seemed that better days were in 
store. And a’though he aided the pretender to 
the English throne, who was called Perkin War- 
beck, against Henry VII., yet afterward he mar- 
ried Henry’s eldest daughter, Margaret. 

So it came about, later on, that when Henry 
VIII. had no descendants left, the great-grandson 
of Margaret, who was the King of Scotland, be- 
came the heir of the English throne, so that- the 
crowns of England and Scotland were united. 
Yet James IV. brought woe upon Scotland at the 
end; for when King Henry VIII. went to war 
with France, King James led an army into Eng- 
land because of an old alliance between French 
and Scots. In the great battle of Flodden, James 
was slain himself, and with him the best of the 
nobles and of the soldiery. A very famous song 
of lamentation for that disaster was made in 
Scotland, which is called “The Flowers of the 
Forest.” Then came James V., who was an 
infant. And when he grew up, he, like his an- 
cestors, had great trouble with his nobles, and 
also with his uncle, Henry VIII. of England, who 
tried hard to get him into his own power, though 
James would not trust him. 


THE NEWS OF DEFEAT AND DISASTER 
THAT CAME TO A DYING KING 


At last James prepared an army to make a raid 
into England; but it was put utterly to rout at 
Solway Moss. But when the news was brought 
to him he was very ill; and soon after, as he lay 
dying, there came a messenger to say that a 
daughter had been born to him; for he had no 
son. But all he said was: “It came with a lass, 
and it will go with a lass,” meaning that the 
crown had come to the Stuarts through the 
daughter of Robert Bruce, and it would depart 
from them with his own daughter. 
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This daughter became very famous as Mary 
Queen of Scots. While she was still a tiny girl 
she was sent away to France, that she might be 
out of reach of the English; and she was brought 
up in the court of France, and was wedded to 
the King’s eldest son; so that when the King died 
she became Queen of France as well as of Scot- 
land. In the meanwhile, her mother, Mary of 
Guise, ruled in Scotland. But Mary was 
Queen of France for only one year, because her 
husband died, and she was a widow at the age 
of eighteen; and an orphan too, for in that year 
her mother died also. Then the young Queen 
resolved to return to Scotland and rule for 
herself. 

Now, during these years there had been a great 
change in Scotland, for most of the people had 
become Protestants, and hated the Roman Cath- 
olic religion bitterly, thinking that it ought to be 
rooted out altogether. Moreover, this new Prot- 
estantism was very stern, and its preachers, of 
whom the most famous was John Knox, con- 
demned all kinds of amusements and merry- 
making. : 


THE BEAUTIFUL YOUNG QUEEN OF 
SCOTS AND HER TRAGIC STORY 


But Mary Queen of Scots was a very young 
woman, very beautiful and fascinating, and she 
had been brought up at the French court, which 
was exceedingly gay, where she had been taught 
the Roman Catholic religion. So that she soon 
found herself giving offense to John Knox, and 
to all who thought with him, who would have 
forbidden the practice of her religion altogether. 
And then she was unwise enough to marry a 
handsome young man, her cousin, Lord Darnley, 
whom she very soon found to be both bad and 
foolish. And because she put much trust in David 
Rizzio, who was her secretary, Darnley had ill 
thoughts of her; and he, with several nobles, 
made a plot to slay Rizzio, and they did so, mur- 
dering him before the Queen’s eyes. 

After that she had a great hatred for her hus- 
band; and when he too was murdered, a year 
later, and she wedded the Earl of Bothwell, 
whom all men knew to have done the deed, every 
one believed also that the murder had been done 
with her approval and aid. Then many of the 
nobles rose against her and took her prisoner. 
They shut her up in the castle of Loch Leven, 
and made her give up the crown to her baby son, 
who became James VI. Then she escaped from 
Loch Leven, and her friends gathered to her; but 
the other party came against her, and routed her 
forces at Langside, near Glasgow; and she fled 
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across the Solway into England, and called upon 
Queen Elizabeth to aid her. Had she but known 
the real situation of affairs, she would not have 
expected aid from that quarter. 

Elizabeth was the last daughter of Henry 
VIII., and Queen Mary would be the heir to the 
English throne if she died. Besides, the Roman 
Catholics thought that Elizabeth herself ought 
not to be queen, and some of them were anxious 
to try to make Mary queen in her stead. There- 
fore, Elizabeth would not let her go free, and yet 
she had no right to put her to death, even if 
she had a share in murdering Darnley, which had 
not been proved; for she was not a subject of the 
English Queen. Therefore, for eighteen years, 
Elizabeth kept Queen Mary a prisoner. There 
were many plots, in which the King of Spain 
had a hand, to destroy Elizabeth and set Mary on 
the throne; but we have no proof that Mary 
herself shared in them. But at last a young man 
named Babington made a plot, and a letter was 
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shown which Mary was said to have written ap- 
proving of the plot. Then the Queen of Scots 
was condemned to death for plotting treason 
against the Queen of England; and she was be- 
headed at the castle of Fotheringay, where she 
had been held a prisoner. 


THE KING OF SCOTLAND WHO BECAME 
KING OF ENGLAND 


WHEN Mary had been made to give up the crown, 
her son, who was only one year old, was pro- 
claimed king as James VI. Regents ruled for 
him, but when he was just a boy he started to 
rule himself through favorites. But his fa- 
vorites were not liked by the people, who 
were also angry with him because he tried to 
make them have bishops in their churches. 
When he became King of England he went to 
live in that country, and his doings from that 
time form quite a part of English history. 


THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN 
BY JEANIE LANG 


For some years before the battle of Bannock- 
burn, which was fought at a small place of that 
name near Stirling in Scotland, war had been 
carried on by the Scots against the English under 
King Edward I. He died in 1307 and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Edward II. The troubles with 
Scotland still continued, and at last the English 
were wholly defeated in the famous battle we are 
about to describe. 

The Scottish leader was King Robert Bruce, to 
whom, and to the great hero William Wallace, 
the people of Scotland owe their liberties. 

The stirring war-song of Robert Burns, called 
“Bannockburn,” but better known as “Scots, wha 
hae,” celebrates the victory. “Scots, wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled” are supposed to be the first words 
of Bruce’s address to his heralds just before the 
battle. 

In the spring of 1313, before the heather was 
purple on the hills, a Scottish army was pressing 
the English garrison at Stirling. Sir Philip 
Mowbray was governor of the castle, and with 
him Edward Bruce, younger brother of Robert 
Bruce, who led the Scots, made a compact. If 
an English army did not relieve the castle by 
June 24, 1314, it was to be surrendered to the 
Scottish King. 

When Edward Bruce told his brother of the 
tompact he had made, Bruce shook his head at 


his rashness. “That was unwisely done,” said 
he. “I never heard of such long warning being 
given to so mighty a king. England, Ireland, 
Wales, Aquitaine, and part of Scotland are all 
ready to fight for him, and what army have we? 
Indeed we are set in great danger.” 

“Let Edward bring every man he has,” said 
Edward Bruce; “we will fight them were they 
more!” 

Bruce loved his brother for his bold speech. 

“Since the deed is done,” said he, “then truly 
will we fight like men, we and al! that love us 
and the freedom of our country.” 

In England King Edward busily prepared for 
the great defeat of the Scots and their King. 

He levied men, horses, ships, wines, hay, grain, 
and provisions of all kinds. 

Welsh and Irish chiefs, knights from France 
and Brittany, and Scots who had not yet learned 
to love their country, were called on by Edward 
to come and share in the victory. When, at 
length, it was fully mustered, his army was said 
to have been over 100,000, 40,000 of them being 
cavalry, and 50,000 archers. 

There were 3000 horses “barded from counter 
to tail’—that is, covered with mail, like their 
masters, so thoroughly that no thrust of spear 
nor stroke of sword could harm them. It is 
said that the baggage-wagons extended in a 
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line would have reached to sixty miles. They 
were loaded with every kind of luxury, and so 
sure was King Edward of the relief of Stirling 
Castle, and of the pleasant days of picnicking 
that he and his friends were to have that June 
in Scotland, that he even brought his tame lion 
with him. 

This gallant host assembled at Berwick and 
on a June morning, with armor glinting in the sun 
and gay banners flying, they. marched north- 
ward, past the silvery Tweed and the high cliffs 
by the sea. 

On June 23, 1314, the army had reached Fal- 
kirk, little more than ten miles from Stirling. 

In the Torwood, between Stirling and Falkirk, 
the Bruce, as Robert was called, had assembled 
his forces. 

The men of the Border were led by the Black 
Douglas. Those of Moray were commanded by 
Randolph. Renfrewshire, Bute, and Ayr were 
led by gallant ycing Walter Steward, who after- 
ward married Bruce’s daughter Marjory. Bruce 
himself commanded the men of Carrick, and 
Angus Og, a chieftain of the west, led the wild 
Highlanders of the western isles. Edward Bruce 
and other skilled generals also held commands, 
but, in all, the Bruce’s army could not have ex- 
ceeded 20,000. The Bruce had no fear but that 
every man would fight stoutly and to the death, 
but it needed a brave general to lead an army 
against an enemy that outnumbered him by five 
to one. 

But Bruce’s generalship had not been learned 
in the ease of an English court, but in years of 
hardship, when his head, as well as his sword, 
had to work hard to save a life which was for- 
feit. He quickly took in the lie of the land, and 
waited to make his final plans until he saw what 
Edward and his splendid battalions meant to do. 

There were two ways of advancing from Fal- 
kirk to Stirling. Either the English army had 
to come along the old Roman road, and through 
the village of St. Ninians, or by the carse or 
plain beside the river Forth, which in those days 
was broken up by little reedy lochans or ponds. 
Edward, of course, chose the easier way, and 
Bruce, who was ready with a plan of campaign 
for whichever way he might choose, took up his 
position in the park near Stirling, which had been 
the hunting-ground of the Scottish kings for 
many long years. Hills and ridges rose behind 
the park. To the east lay a marshy piece of land, 
and in front it was defended by Halbert’s Bog 
and Milton’s Bog, and by a tumbling streamlet, 
called the Bannock. At one point the Bannock 
winds through a steep-banked gully, where cav- 
alry would find it almost impossible to cross, 
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and the bogs lay on either side of the Roman 
road by which Edward and his men were 
advancing. 

The only way in which the English troops 
could come to the attack, therefore, was for them 
to break up into two columns, one column ad- 
vancing between the two bogs on a piece of firm 
ground which formed a sort of bridge, and the 
other going some distance round to where they 
could escape from the marshes and attack by 
coming on through some scrubby undergrowth on 
the fringe of the Torwood. 

These two avenues for the approach of the 
enemy Bruce honeycombed with holes, a foot 
wide and as deep as a man’s knee, and hidden 
by turfs laid lightly over them. On the ground 
between the holes he scattered caltrops, or iron 
spikes, for laming the horses which managed to 
avoid these traps. 

At sunrise on June 23 the Scottish army heard 
mass and were shriven, for in those days the 
people of Scotland, and of England too, were 
Roman Catholics. It was St. John’s eve, a holy 
day in the Roman Church, and so the army 
fasted, eating only bread, and drinking water. 

When mass was done, the Bruce rode over the 
field to see that all was ready. He found all as 
he wished, and had his army drawn up before 
him in full battle array. 

“All you,” said he, “who cannot trust yourselves 
to hold out until we win all, or to die with honor, 
now is the time for you to leave me. I wish 
none to stay with me but those who are ready 
to stand with me to the end, and to take the 
grace that God will send.” 

From every one of those Scottish men came 
a great shout like the voice of one man speaking: 
“We will win or die!” 

When the Bruce heard this answer, and saw 
not one man leaving the ranks, his heart was 
glad. 

“Such men in battle will hold their own even 
with the mightiest foe,” thought he. 

All the camp-followers, those who drove the 
baggage-wagons, and others who were not fight- 
ing men, he then sent off to encamp on a height 
behind the Torwood. It has been known ever 
since then as the Gillies’ (or Servants’) Hill. 

He then sent off the Black Douglas and Sir 
Robert Keith on a scouting expedition, to gain 
news of the movements of the English army. 
At noon they returned to tell him that the enemy 
was advancing. It was a mighty host, they said. 
Their burnished armor shone in the sun; their 
embroidered standards and banners were waving, 
and from each knight’s spear fluttered his own 
brightly colored pennon. It was an army so 
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magnificent that it might have daunted the 
bravest heart. 

“Do not tell this to our men,” said the King. 
“A single word may often give despair, just as a 
single word can give comfort and courage.” 

Then he went the round of the camp, speaking 
to his men so cheerily and so encouragingly that 
even the most faint-hearted felt brave. 

Soon the vanguard of the English army came 
in sight. The nine miles’ march from Falkirk 
on a hot June day made the English long for rest 
before meeting the Scots in battle, and so the 
body of the army encamped in the carse near the 
river. The vanguard, however, were more eager 
to fight. There were eight hundred, all “young 
men and jolly,’ says the old historian. Led by 
three gallant knights, three hundred of them 
made for Stirling Castle. So sure were they of 
themselves, and so scornful of “King Hobbe” and 
his men, that it must have seemed an easy thing 
to relieve the castle and wipe out the Scots be- 
fore they dined. 

They skirted the wood at the part where Ran- 
dolph’s division had been posted, and the Bruce 
anxiously saw them riding on in safety. 

“See, Randolph,” said the King, “a rose from 
your chaplet is fallen.” 

This was the Bruce’s way of putting, in the 


poetic words that he loved, the fact that Randolph. 


had allowed the enemy to pass without hindrance. 

To this the only answer Randolph gave was 
to set spurs to his horse and lead his men in 
furious charge after the three hundred gallant 
Englishmen. When the English saw their ad- 
vance, they wheeled round, and with couched 
spears spurred forward to meet them. 

But a bristling hedge of pikes—a thing like a 
great hedgehog with its prickles made of steel— 
met the Englishmen when they came to close 
quarters with Randolph and his men. The Scots, 
all on foot, had formed themselves into a square, 
each man in the front rank having the butt of 
his pike firmly between his knees. On this brist- 
ling mass of steel the English cast themselves 
like waves that break on a great rock by the sea. 
One of their leaders, Sir William d’Eyncourt, 
fell dead at once. The horse of another, Sir 
Thomas Grey, was pierced by a pike and he was 
taken prisoner. Horses and men were oppressed 
by the heat. Steam rose from the horses and 
mingled with the dust that circled round them 
in clouds, so that they fought as if in a fog. 
Growing desperate, the Englishmen threw 
swords, spears, and maces at those grim Scottish 
fighters to try and break their square. But the 
men were ancestors of the men who fought five 
centuries later at Balaklava, 
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“Men,” cried Sir Colin Campbell in 1854, “you 
must die where you stand!” 

“Ay, ay, Sir Colin, we ’ll do that,” they cheerily 
replied. . 

“We will win or die,” the Scots had said to the 
Bruce. 


“They thought to die in the mélée 
Or else to set their country free.” 


And this the three hundred “jolly” young Eng- 
lishmen learned to their cost. 

The Black Douglas, who had seen Randolph 
go forward to attack a force by which he was so 
greatly outnumbered, hastened to the King. 

“Randolph is in deadly peril, sire,” he said, “un- 
less help comes to him soon. With your leave I 
will speed to his aid.” 


“Let him win or lose,” said the King. “I will 


‘not break my ranks for his sake.” 


But the Black Douglas was obstinate. 

“By my faith, I cannot see him beaten when I 
might help him,” he said. “Give me leave to go, 
for go I must.” 

“Then go,” said the Bruce, and Douglas gal- 
loped off. 

But as he drew near the place where Scots 
and English were fighting so desperately, Doug- 
las saw the Englishmen waver. The Douglas 
was always a perfect knight, and so to his men 
he called: 

“Halt! Randolph has gained the day. Let it 
not be said that it was through our help that he 
did it. It were a sin to let him lose any of the 
honor that he, through hard fighting, has won 
so gallantly.” 

When Randolph saw the enemy waver, he 
pressed them the more sorely. Before that ter- 
rible wall of advancing pikes the English broke 
in disorder, and galloped back to safety, leaving 
many dead and cruelly wounded men and horses 
behind. 

The Scotsmen took off their helmets and cooled 
their streaming faces, begrimed with dust and 
sweat. Of all their company, so we are told, they 
lost but one yeoman. 

“Bravely done,” said Bruce to Randolph and 
his men as they rejoined him. “We ought to 
praise God for so fair a beginning. I trow that 
a good ending shall follow it.” 

He then spoke to his army. 

“I do not ask you to follow my will,” he said. 
“Rather I will do as you wish. If it is your will 
to fight, we shall fight. If you wish to retreat, 
then so be it.” 

This he said only to try his men. And again 
from the Scottish ranks arose a mighty shout: 
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“To-morrow let us go to battle. We will not 
fail our King!” 

“To-morrow be it, then,” said the Bruce, and 
he gave them orders for battle. “We fight for 
our lives, our children, and the freedom of our 
land. Our foes are strong, yet with us is the 
right.” 

While what was left of the gallant three hun- 
dred wearily returned to the main body of the 
army, the rest of the English -vanguard, under 
the young Earl of Gloucester, rode into the park, 
where Bruce was reviewing his men. 

The King did not wear his full armor. He 
was mounted on a little, well-mettled gray pony. 
On his helmet he wore a gold coronal, and he 
carried his trusty battle-axe in his hand. 

A bowshot in front of the English van rode a 
knight named Sir Henry de Bohun. He was in 
full armor, and rode a splendid charger. When 
he saw the golden circlet on the Bruce’s head, he 
knew him to be the King. He put his horse to 
the gallop, and bore fiercely down upon the gray 
palfrey. A mighty blow he dealt at the King as 
he reached his side, but Bruce must have made 
the pony swerve, for the blow missed him. Rising 
in his stirrups, the Bruce, with all his force, drove 
his battle-axe crashing down on De Bohun’s 
head. It cleft the knight’s head in two, the axe 
breaking in that stroke. 

Bruce’s spearmen hurried forward, but the 
English hastily retreated. The Bruce’s lords 
blamed him for his rashness, but he, ruefully 
turning round in his hand the shaft of his broken 
battle-axe, made no reply. 

That night the English army spent in drink- 
ing and in revelry. Drunken shouts of ‘“Was- 
sail!” and “Drinkhail!” reached the Scottish 
lines. 

No sound came from the ranks where Scots- 
men fasted, prayed, and thought in silence of the 
morrow. 

When the sun of Midsummer day rose, it saw 
the Scots kneeling at mass. After mass they 
breakfasted, and the King then knighted fhe 
Black Douglas, young Walter Steward, and some 
others. The army then moved out of the wood, 
and took up the positions that the Bruce had 
planned. While they were taking their places, 
the English army appeared. 

Their burnished armor glittered like gold in 
the sun. Their gorgeous banners and standards 
and gay pennons swung as they marched. To the 
watchers on the Gillies’ Hill above, the host must 
have looked like one of the most brilliant flower- 
beds that one sees in a garden in June. 

There was little color in the Scottish lines, no 
brilliant heraldry nor splendid armor. 
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“Will these men fight?” asked King Edward, 
looking at them in scorn. 

“In sooth they will,” answered Sir Ingram de 
Umphraville, one of his knights. He advised the 
King to feign a retreat, and thus beguile the 
Scots into breaking their ranks, pursuing them, 
and thus falling into their hands. 

“That I will not do!” said Edward proudly. 
“Let it never be said that I retired before that 
rabble.” 

Almost as he spoke, the Abbot of Inchaffray 
bore a crucifix along the Scottish lines, and each 
division knelt and silently prayed as he passed. 

“See!” cried Edward. “They kneel for mercy!” 

“Yes, but not of you,” replied Sir Ingram. 
“Tt is God’s mercy that they seek. I tell you of a 
surety these men will win or die.” 

“So be it,” said the King. ‘We shall soon 
see” 

Then he bade his trumpeters sound the ad- 
vance, 

The English vanguard led the attack, making 
a dashing cavalry charge on Edward Bruce’s 
division. It was a fierce hand-to-hand fight. 
Many men on both sides soon lay dead. 

Wounded and riderless horses plunged and 
reared in fierce confusion. The heavy cavalry 
suffered greatly from the pits the Bruce had made 
for them, yet they bravely pressed on, protected 
by the English bowmen, whose arrows fell in a 
hideous shower, thick and fast as snowflakes, 
sowing death as they fell. There was a crash of 
splintered lances, the crash and clang of swords 
falling on helmets, the terrible cries of men and 
of horses in dying agony. 

To the aid of Edward Bruce’s division came 
Randolph and his men. With spears outthrust 
they moved slowly forward, “as they were 
plunged in the sea” of knights. Their foes were 
ten to one; the grass grew red and slippery with 
blood. The English spears, maces, swords, and 
daggers did terrible work. The arrows smote 
them in clouds. Yet Randolph and the men of 
Moray held on their way. No rose dropped from 
the young earl’s chaplet that day. 

Douglas and Walter Steward came to Ran- 
dolph’s aid. The men of the Border did ghastly 
execution with their iron-knobbed staves, made 
in Jedburgh, but the English received them un- 
flinchingly. Soon the blood stood on the field in 
pools. 

The time had come for Bruce to order his little 
body of cavalry into action. Sir Robert Keith, 
with five hundred armor-clad horsemen, charged 
the English archers in the flank, and scattered 
them in flight. 

Now was the chance of the Scottish archers, 
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The hard-pressed Englishmen were battered by 
arrows, and the archers, getting into close range, 
drew their knives and hacked and cut and hewed 
their way through the English ranks. 

Hither and thither the battle swayed. Now the 
Scots seemed to be gaining the day; now the 
English won some ground. 

The Scots, we are told, “fought as if they were 
in a rage; they laid on as madmen.” 

The gallant young Earl of Gloucester had his 
charger killed under him, and was slain ere he 
could rise from the ground, and the loss of their 
leader dazed his men. 

Between the burn and Halbert’s Bog the fight 
was at its fiercest. 

The June sun looked down on riderless horses, 
galloping at mad pace in dire panic hither and 
thither, seeking escape, or struggling and floun- 
dering helplessly in violent. throes in bogs or 
burn. 

The Scots, with desperate fury, were shouting 
“On them! on them! on them! they fail!” and 
the English army, though getting each moment 
into more hopeless confusion, was still fighting 
with splendid courage, when, by what people call 
“an accident,” the fate of the day was decided. 

The camp-followers and country people on the 
Gillies’ Hill had heard that cry of “On them! 
they fail!” 

No longer could they watch the fight from 
afar. Rich plunder was within their reach, plenty 
of fighting was still to be had. 

With blankets fastened to pikes and to cut sap- 
lings for their banners, they came helter-skelter 
down the Gillies’ Hill—15,o00 of them, or more— 
shouting the slogans of the Highland and the 
Border clans. 

The English never doubted but that this was a 
fresh army, and panic seized them. 

The Bruce, marking this, peeled forth his bat- 
tle-cry. 

With fresh courage the Scots pressed forward 
and broke the English line. The English fell back 
before them, back, farther back, until they re- 
sisted no longer, but fled in hopeless rout. Many 
‘made for the river Forth, hoping to cross it, and 
‘were drowned. 

Horsemen and foot were driven into the Ban- 
nock, until the burn was so full of the slain that 
men could cross it dry-shod. Only a few brave 
Englishmen still made a stand, but they were 
soon slain or made prisoners. The rabble of the 
camp had come to plunder and kill, and from 
them no Englishman might hope for mercy. 

The day was lost for England. 

Scotland had gained one of the world’s great 
victories. 
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King Edward had watched the battle from a 
height above the field. Even now he would not 
believe that the day was lost. Not a minute too 
soon, the knights who rode with him seized his 
bridle-rein and forced him to gallop away. The 
foremost knights of Edward Bruce’s division on 
foot had charged the height where the King was 
stationed. Their hands gripped the gorgeous 
trappings of the royal charger before Edward 
could make his escape. While his knights de- 
fended him, Edward laid about him with his 
mace. The Scots stabbed his horse, but at once 
he was mounted on another, and managed to get 
clear away. 

Sir Giles de Argentine, the third best knight on 
the field that day—a gallant crusader—rode with 
his King a part of the way to Stirling Castle. 
“For me, I am not of custom to fly,” he said, “nor 
shall I do so now. God keep you!” 

With that he spurred back to the field, crying 
“Argentine!” and fell pierced by the Scottish 
spears. 

Edward and his other knights made for Stir- 
ling, but Mowbray, the governor, told him that 
the castle was sure to be taken at once, and that 
he must go on. 

With five hundred horse he spurred onward, 
the Black Douglas following in hot pursuit, with 
sixty men. On the way, a detacliment of eighty 
English horsemen under Laurence de Abernethy 
met Douglas. They had meant to come and fight 
for Edward, but on hearing of England’s defeat 
they joined in pursuit of the King. 

It was a terrible chase, that race from Stirling 
to Berwick. No man of the English dared dis- 
mount from his horse, for it meant almost certain 
death. Every man whose weary horse lagged 
behind was taken or slain. 

At Dunbar the King and seventeen followers 
found refuge with the Earl of March. The rest 
of his men were forced to ride on to Berwick. 
Their fate was nothing to the King so long as 
he himself was safe. In a little fishing-smack 
he sailed from Dunbar and reached Berwick in 
safety. 

While his foaming horse galloped southward, 
he had vowed a vow to the Virgin Mary to build 
a house for twenty-four poor and godly students 
if he got off with his life. He kept his promise, 
and Oriel College, Oxford, still stands as a me- 
morial of that grim ride to Dunbar, and that royal 
voyage past the rocks and rugged cliffs of the 
bleak east coast. 

It is not possible to say how many men died 
on the field of Bannockburn, but an old historian 
puts the number at thirty thousand. 

Twenty-one English barons and baronets, forty- 
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two knights, and seven hundred other gentlemen 
“of coat-armor” were slain. The prisoners were 
so many and so rich that English gold paid as 
ransoms made Scotland, for the time, a rich coun- 
try. Rich, too, was the spoil that Edward and 
his army left behind. The food-wagons were well 
supplied. There were big siege-guns for firing 
stones, and arms of every kind. Gorgeous cloth- 
ing, chests of jewels, gold and silver plate, had 
all been brought by Edward and his luxury-loving 
knights to the Scottish campaign. Magnificent 
vestments had also been brought, to be worn by 
the priests who were to hold a service to cele- 
brate the victory of Edward at Bannockburn. 
A poem describing the defeat had been written 
beforehand by a Carmelite friar named Baston 
who came in Edward’s train. He was taken 
prisoner, and gladly bought his life by revising 
and altering his poem so as to make it sing the 
praises of the Scots and their glorious victory. 
All midsummer night the brave Sir Marma- 
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duke de Twenge hid in the Torwood. In the 
morning, when the Bruce came to look at the 
field of battle, the knight came out of his hiding- 
place and knelt before him. 

The King greeted him kindly. 

“To whom do you yield yourself a prisoner?” 
he asked. 

“To none save your Majesty,’ 
knight. 

“And I receive thee, sir,’ said the King. 

As the Bruce’s guest, De Twenge was most 
hospitably entertained, and was sent back to 
England without ransom and with a handsome 
present. 

To other knights the Bruce was equally kind, 
and even the English chroniclers could tell of him 
nothing that was not courteous, generous, and 
merciful. ; 

Stirling Castle was delivered up, and its gov- 
ernor, Sir Philip Mowbray, entered the Bruce’s 
service. 


’ 
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THE HEART OF THE BRUCE 
BY JEANIE LANG 


FIFTEEN years after the battle of Bannockburn, 
when the death of Robert Bruce was drawing 
near, he called the Black Douglas to him and said 
to him before all the lords: 

“Sir James, my dear friend, ye know well that 
I have had much ado in my days to uphold and 
sustain the right of this realm; and when I had 
most ado I made a solemn vow, the which as yet 
I have not accomplished, whereof I am right 
sorry.” 

He went on to say that he had vowed that, 
once he had made an end of all his wars and 
brought peace to his kingdom, he would go to 
fight against the Saracens, “the enemies of 
Christ.” 

“To this purpose my heart hath ever intended,” 
he said, “but our Lord would not consent thereto, 
for I have had so much ado in my days, and now 
my body cannot go nor achieve that my heart 
desireth.” 

Then he directed that on his death his heart 
should be taken from his body and embalmed, 
and he asked the Black Douglas, “mine own 
dear especial friend,” that he would take it with 
him to Palestine, and carry it to the Holy 
Sepulcher. 

“Ah, gentle and noble King,” said the Douglas, 
with a sob that choked his voice, “a hundred 
times I thank you for the great honor that ye 
do me. With a glad heart, to the best of my: 
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power, will I do what you command, though in- 
deed I am not worthy.” 

“I thank you, gentle knight, so that ye will 
promise to do it,” said the Bruce. 

“By the faith that I owe to God and to the 
order of knighthood, I will faithfully do it, sire,” 
said Douglas. 

“I thank you,” again said the Bruce. “Now 1 
can die in peace, for the best and bravest knight 
in any kingdom will do for me what I cannot do 
for myself.” 

On June 7, 1329, when the June mornings must 
have been making his thoughts go back to Ban- 
nockburn, the sufferings which the Bruce had 
borne so bravely came to an end. 

“He was, beyond all living men of his day, a 
valiant knight,’ says one of the monks who 
chronicled the history of Scotland in long-ago 
days. 

From Cardross he made his last journey, past 
“the bonny banks of Loch Lomond,” and was 
buried at Dunfermline, under a beautiful marble 
tomb made in Paris. 

Two centuries later, Reformers wrecked the 
tomb, and in 1819 his body was found, wrapped 
in moldering linen shot with gold, and was buried 
once again with honor. 

The promise of the Black Douglas was one 
that had to be broken, but by no means was that 
through fault of his, 
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The heart, in a silver casket, cunningly enam- 
eled, he bore round his neck by a string of silk 
and gold. 

In February, 1330, he set sail with a noble com- 
pany for the Holy Land. 

In Spain he stopped, hearing of a war between 
the Moors of Granada and the Spanish King of 
Castile. Feeling that, as a true knight, he could 
not pass on without drawing his sword for God 
and the right, against the hated Saracen, he halted 
there. 


“Now shame it were,” cried good Lord James, 
“Shall never be said of me, 

That I and mine have turned aside, 
From the cross in jeopardie! 

Have down, have down, my merry men all— 
Have down unto the plain; 

We'll let the Scottish lion loose 
Within the fields of Spain!” 


From the Spaniards he and his knights received 
a royal welcome. 

There were few knights in Europe as famous 
as the good Lord James—most fearless, and yet 
most gentle of knights. 

One famed Spanish warrior, his face scarred 
with many an old wound, looked with surprise at 
the Douglas’s smooth brown face. 

“Ye have been in so many fights,” said he; 
“how comes this miracle, that you have escaped 
with never a scar?” 

“Praise God,” said Douglas, “I always had 
hands to defend my head.” 

On August 25, 1330, the Spanish army met the 
Moors in battle. 
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The advance was sounded, and the Douglas, 
mistaking it for a general attack, galloped for- 
ward with his men in furious charge. 

“Allah! illah! Allah!” came the fierce cry from 
many Saracen throats. 

“A Douglas! a Douglas!” shouted the men of 
the Border, the chivalry of Bruce’s land. 

It was a terrible fight. The Scots, with no 
backing from their Spanish allies, were out- 
numbered and surrounded by the men who were 
then the most dangerous fighters on earth. 

Even then he might have escaped, but he saw 
his friend, Sir William St. Clair of Roslin, in 
danger of his life, and pressed forward to help 
him. On every side of him were the dark faces 
of the Saracens; around him his bravest men lay 
slain. 

“Allah! il! Allah!” triumphantly came the 
war-cry of the bloodthirsty host. 

There was for him, as for the Bruce, “no way 
but death.” 

Taking the precious casket from his neck, he 
cast it before him where the fight was fiercest. 

“Pass first in fight, as thou wert wont to do!” 
he cried. “Douglas will follow thee or die!” 

They found him lying dead on the field where 
the slain were thickest, with the heart of the King 
he loved so well sheltered under his body. 

In St. Bride’s Church of Douglas the faithful 
knight now lies at rest. 

Where the high altar once stood in Melrose 
Abbey, close to the murmuring Tweed, which no 
longer divides foe from foe, but friend from 
friend, rests the heart of the greatest king that 
Scotland ever knew. 
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A MUSIC-HISTORY 
FOR OLDER BOYS 


BY JESS lH. KATHERINE MACDONALD 


I, PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 


Ir, while we are listening to the wonderful sounds 
from a modern first-class orchestra, sounds which 
sometimes for beauty almost take one’s breath 
away, and which carry one’s imagination off into 
an unknown region—if, I say, we could bring 
ourselves back to earth, and could stop to con- 
sider the origin of the various instruments which 
are being so wonderfully controlled as to sound 
like one great voice of many tones, we should be 
amazed and awestruck to find from what rude 
and primitive beginnings this glorious orchestra 
had grown. 

To young folk who are studying music, it may 
seem strange to give the first attention to that 
class of instruments which, we are taught, is in- 
ferior to all the rest. In fact, if we take them by 
themselves, percussion instruments cannot prop- 
erly be called musical instruments at all. But to 
understand the growth of anything it is necessary 
to begin at the beginning, or as near it as possi- 
ble. And of all the four parts of the orchestra, 
—percussion, brass, wood-wind, and string choirs, 
as they are called,—the percussion choir takes us 
farthest back,—away back among the beginnings 
of all things. 

Let us begin, then, as long ago as we can, with 
our mysterious ancestor, prehistoric man. How 


can we know anything about him? some may ask. 
By studying what is left of him, to be sure, in 
the isles of the South Seas, in Australia, Africa, 
and South America. Primeval man, the savage, 
as we usually call him, is fast disappearing under 
the march of civilization. There are many records 
of him, written by travelers, from the days of 
Queen Elizabeth till now; and these records are 
most valuable in teaching us to trace the begin- 
nings of many things. 

Now, the lowest of these savages had no musi- 
cal instruments at all, and, indeed, only a very 
limited language. For music and language al- 
ways went together, and those who are studying 
music know that it is itself a language, under- 
stood by all civilized people, no matter what 
tongue they may speak. 

Next above these beginners come those tribes 
who have percussion, or striking, instruments, 
only. And it is with these savages that we have 
to deal. 

We can, then, with the help of those lowest 
tribes, imagine a time when there was absolutely 
no music in the world. And then we can imagine 
how a savage, probably by accident, first struck 
two pieces of wood or stone together, at regular 
intervals; and, judging from what we read of 
savages to-day, we can imagine how pleased and 
interested he would be. For, although sounds 
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like the roaring of the wind, the rumbling of 
thunder, the splashing of waves, or the singing 
of birds have existed as long as man has, all these 
sounds wanted one thing to make them of any 
real value as music, and that was Rhythm. 

Rhythm, then, is the oldest element of music, 
as the drum and its kind are the oldest of musical 
instruments. 

By striking a regular rat-a-tat-tat, two or three 
times, this curious ancestor of ours came to a 
very interesting and perfectly natural conclusion. 
He noticed the difference between this sound and 
any he had ever heard before, although he did 
not call that difference by its name—rhythm. 
The clever man also recognized the idea of a 
language; and after turning it over in his mind 
for a while, he came to the conclusion that the 
mystery and pleasure of the sound was the voice 
of a spirit. 

Having acknowledged this, the next step he 
took was to worship the spirit, and to improve 
the forms in which it was to dwell. At first he 
simply used any sticks or stones which came to 
hand, and threw them away. Next he conceived 
a brilliant idea of hollowing out a gourd, filling it 
with pebbles, and rattling it. Finally, after many 
centuries, I have no doubt, of slow improvement, 
he reached the height of ingenuity, from which 
we have scarcely departed to-day—he hollowed 
out a log, closed over the ends with skins, and 
beat them with sticks. 

At last, he had made a DRUM. 

The worship of the drum now became one of 
the forms of a strange religion which scientists 
call fetishism. The hollow log was dressed up 
with feathers, mounted on a pole, and attended by 
priests, who carried it about among the various 
tribes. The pole was fixed in the ground and the 
people came in crowds to worship it. It was 
consulted as an oracle, offerings were laid at its 
feet. 

In some tribes the religious idea was a little 
different: the fetish was not the spirit itself, but 
was possessed with magic power to drive away, 
or mollify, evil spirits. And it is a striking fact 
that this idea has continued all through the ages 
of history and among civilized nations, nearly 
down to our own times. For what is a bell but 
a metal drum, with the drumstick hung inside. 
And how many superstitions do we read of about 
bells and belfries, in the Middle Ages,—how bells 
were rung to insure a good harvest, or fine wea- 
ther. We do not stop to consider why we ring 
bells at weddings, funerals, or New Year’s eve 
and other special occasions. To be sure, the only 
reason we do so is that it always has been done. 

But our ancestors of the Middle Ages rang bells 
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for the very same reasons as our primeval ances- 
tors rattled gourds or beat drums. 

As fast as the savage improved the form of his 
instrument, or idol, rather, he learned more ways 
of using it. He soon began to move his feet to 
the accompaniment of the mysterious, fascinating 
rat-a-tat, and thus he learned to dance. The 
dance, in its turn, gave life and variety to the 
rhythm. Next, he learned to adapt the rhythm 
to his own state of mind. If he felt peaceful and 
sentimental—an unusual state of mind for a sav- 
age we should think, though travelers tell us it 
is possible—he played softly and smoothly. If 
roused to enthusiasm by the thought of battle, 
or perhaps the prospect of feasting over a van- 
quished foe, he used his sticks with spirit and 
animation. And, gradually, the voice of the spirit 
disappeared, and the drum became man’s own 
voice, by which he expressed his various emo- 
tions. So we cannot afford to despise our primi- 
tive ancestor, for he made the most of what 
advantages he had, and used his drum to express 
such feelings as he had. 

Let us turn now to the people of ancient his- 
tory. We find that among the more intelligent 
and artistic nations percussion instruments were 
used more sparingly. The Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans all used wind and stringed 
instruments to a great extent, as well as drums 
and bells. But the Chinese and Japanese, who 
were not very musical, have always been cele- 
brated for the number of clashing gongs and 
tom-toms, which, with one or two half-drowned 
wind or stringed instruments, went to make up 
their orchestras. 

As we come to the Middle Ages, when the 
nations of modern Europe were struggling into 
existence, we find that, at first, the drum was not 
used at all. So, although melody had been known 
and practised for many centuries, rhythm had 
been quite forgotten. For what there is left to 
us of the music of the Middle Ages contains no 
bars, and we know that it was slowly and mo- 
notonously chanted, without the least accent. 

In the eleventh century, however, things began 
to improve, more particularly as the Crusaders 
brought into Europe all sorts of percussion in- 
struments from the East. Various kinds of 
drums, tambourines, and cymbals were then seen 
in Europe for the first time since the days of 
savages, and they have been used, with very lit- 
tle change, ever since. 

There are several kinds of instruments that go 
to make up the percussion choir of the orchestra, 
but the only one that is constantly used is the 
kettledrum. The use of all the others depends 
upon the character of the music. In a military 
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march, the rattling side-drum comes in; in a 
funeral march, this drum is muffled; in a light 
dance movement the triangle or the “Glocken- 
spiel” is heard, and if it is a Spanish dance, one 
hears the wooden castanets also; when the music 


is intended to express terror or agitation, the, 


cymbals are brought together with a loud crash. 
But with the exception of the Glockenspiel, or 
“chime of bells’—made usually of steel bars of 
different lengths—all these instruments have no 
definite pitch; they do not strike any particular 
note, therefore they are useless as regards mel- 
ody. Like the drum of the savage, they can only 
mark rhythm. 

The kettledrum, however, has been so far im- 
proved that it has a pitch; in fact, it contains the 
large range of four notes. It is, as its name 
shows, a copper kettle, or basin, covered over 
with skin, which can be tightened or loosened by 
screws placed round the edge. Drums of this 
shape were used by the Romans, and even earlier 
by the Greeks and Etruscans. But they were not 
known in western Europe before the Crusades in- 
troduced them. 

Although it may appear so, the kettledrum is 
not at all an easy instrument to manage. For, 
in order to get each of the four notes the player 
has to turn all the screws, and adjust the parch- 
ment anew. For this reason kettledrums are 
often used in pairs, one tuned to the key-note, the 
other to the fourth below. In this way the drum- 
mer has always the two chief ‘notes in the scale 
to work upon, and, if the composer has not ex- 
acted much from him, he will have quite an easy 
time. But when a change of key is approaching, 
it is quite exciting to watch the drummer, screw- 
ing and unscrewing the drum, and lightly tapping, 
to hear if the pitch is true. And if we recollect 
that he often has to tune his drum while the 
whole orchestra is lifting up its voice, we realize 
that he must be no mean musician; that he must 
possess an exquisitely sensitive and well-trained 
ear, and a steady hand and nerve as well. 

Before the time of Beethoven there was not so 
much expected of the drummer, his two notes, the 
tonic and dominant, with which he marked the 
time, being quite sufficient. But Beethoven, who 
brought the symphony to its highest perfection, 
and who recognized the capacity of the various 
instruments as no one had done before him, wrote 
melodic phrases for the drum, sometimes giving 
it a solo part, thus raising it to a higher dignity 
than it had ever before reached. In order to 
execute these passages three kettledrums are nec- 
essary; in some modern compositions even more 
are required. As an instance, Berlioz, the French 
composer, has written a requiem, or mass for the 
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dead, demanding eight pairs and ten players. But 
this is most exceptional. 

We have now traced the growth of the hum- 
blest part of the orchestra from its birth to the 
present day. It is not likely that it will ever 
reach a much greater height. But its real mis- 
sion was accomplished centuries ago, when it 
assisted our wild, untaught ancestor in develop- 
ing his sense of rhythm, and thus laying the foun- 
dation stone of that wonderful and beautiful 
structure, modern music. 


II. THE BRASS CHOIR 


Next above the percussion instruments in order 
of merit, and not quite so old, are the brass wind 
instruments. 

Gradually, after the savage had been making 
rattles and drums, he learned to beat time—which 
is the simple way of saying “to mark rhythm.” 
And as he became a century or two older, he 
made a new and interesting discovery. How he 
came to make it we do not really know, as there 
are no records of those old, dark days. But, 
perhaps, in picking up a conch-shell on the sea- 
shore, and putting it idly to his mouth, he chanced 
to blow into it, and, to his great surprise, it made 
a deep, ringing sound; quite a new sound, differ- 
ent from and more pleasing to the ear than the 
dull rattle of the drum. 

After that, he naturally began to blow into 
anything hollow which he could find—the horns 
and bones of animals, hollow reeds, and stems of 
plants, such as the bamboo cane—and in making 
all these experiments, our savage ancestor, who 
used his ears carefully as it was all so new and 
interesting to him, discovered that there was a 
great difference between some sounds and others. 
Some reminded him of the roar of the wild beast 
in the forest; others were like his own voice 
when he shouted his war-cry; others, again, 
sounded like the chirping of birds of all kinds, 
like the soft coo of the wood-pigeon or the loud 
scream of the bird of prey. So, by listening and 
paying attention, he discovered the difference be- 
tween “high” and “low” in music; or, putting it 
in a little more difficult way, he discovered Pitch. 

We have supposed that it was a conch-shell by 
which the savage first learned to blow. But it 
may have been the horn of an animal. At any 
rate, these two kinds of trumpet were used some 
time before the hollow cane, and are the fore- 
runners of all our brass-wind instruments. The 
cane, or reed, is the ancestor of the “Wood- 
Winds,” which we will consider in the next paper. 

We must remember that by this time our sav- 
age was several centuries older than when he 
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learned to beat the drum, and, just as a child of 
four or five begins to reason things out for him- 
self, so this savage began to question, in a more 
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intelligent way, as to what this blast from the 
shell, or horn, might be. In fact, he left off spec- 


ulating as to what it could be, and began to won- 


der, in a more practical way, what it could do. I 
fancy, too, that he must have noticed that a wild 
animal in the forest was startled by his loud blast, 
for we very soon find that these instruments were 
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used in war for the purpose of frightening the 
enemy. And it is interesting to notice that this 
custom has not ceased even yet, after all these 
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centuries, for our brass instruments are what 
principally make up our military bands. ; 

After once putting his horn to some practical 
use, the savage tried to make larger and better 
ones. The tribes on the Orinoco in South Amer- 
ica have all kinds of huge and strange-looking 
trumpets, some made of wood and some of clay, 
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which send forth the most horrible blasts. An 
old writer of Queen Elizabeth’s day says that 
these savages make a most fiendish sound with 
their war-horns, and it is said that even to-day 
the noise throws nervous Spanish-Americans into 
fits of terror. The “botuto,’ an enormous and 
hideous trumpet, is one of the most terrifying of 
these savage instruments. 

Besides frightening the enemy, these sounds 
inspired the people who used them with courage 
and daring. We know how the sound of a brass- 
band, or even a single trumpet, affects us to-day. 
It makes us feel uplifted and inspirited, and as if 
we could fear nothing. So our primitive ancestor 
felt, and such, as we shall see, have been the 
feelings of the whole human race. 

Among the ancient civilized nations, those who 
used horns and trumpets more than any others 
were the Israelites. We are told that when they 
all marched round the walls of Jericho just before 
they*took the city, that the procession was headed 
by seven priests, blowing seven trumpets of ram’s 
horns. 

The ram’s horn was the oldest form of wind 
instrument used by the Israelites. But there were 
two others, larger and more elaborate, which are 
very famous. One was the “shophar,” a large 
curved horn which was blown to assemble the 
people together. We know that, originally, the 
Israelites were not a warlike nation, but a peace- 
loving family of shepherds, and it is said that 
this shophar was blown in order to rouse the 
tribes to enthusiasm—just as our savage ances- 
tors blew their conch-shells and botutos to make 
themselves feel warlike, and as our own soldiers 
of to-day march bravely off to the battle-field to 
the inspiriting music of a brass-band. 

The Israelites also had two very long straight 
trumpets of silver, which were kept in the tem- 
ple and used only on sacred occasions. The Ro- 
man emperor, Titus, after his horrible destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, had all the valuables from the 
temple carried to Rome, and there is a carving, 
on the arch of Titus, of these two trumpets, car- 
ried by two Roman soldiers, which any one may 
see to-day who goes to Rome. But what became 
of the venerable trumpets themselves, nobody 
knows. 

These same Romans were, as we know, a more 
warlike race, and took naturally to horns and 
trumpets. But they were not at all a musical 
race, and their musical instruments were all bor- 
rowed from other nations, as they did not know 
how to invent any for themselves. The Roman 
“cornu,” or horn, was taken from the Etruscans, 
a most clever people who lived in Italy before 
the Romans existed. 
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During the Middle Ages there were all kinds 
of horns used in Europe: “Thurner”- or “tower’’- 
horns, which were blown from the walls of cas- 
tles; “hunting-horns” very like our ten-cent toy 
horns which our little boys blow to-day; and 
later, in the times of our great-grandfathers, 
there were “post horns” used on stage-coaches, 
just as our railway-locomotives have whistles. 

A serious drawback to the playing of some of 
these trumpets was that they were very long. In 
some cases the thick end had to be supported by 
a prop of some kind, while the performer blew 
into the mouthpiece. But in some way people 
found out that bending or folding the tube would 
not make any difference in the sound. So, in the 
sixteenth century, trumpets were folded back 
twice; and gradually people discovered that they 
could fold or roll up a tube as many times as they 
chose, without changing the tone in the least. 

The usefulness of this discovery is seen in two 
ways: in the first place, the instrument became 
much more convenient to handle, and would go 
into a smaller space. And in the second place, it 
was possible to make the tube of immense length, 
so as to obtain a larger range, that is, a longer 
succession of notes, and this brings us to some- 
thing that is rather difficult to explain, and may 
seem dry in the telling. But to understand a thing 
thoroughly the dry parts must be bravely faced. 

If we pull a long dandelion stalk—not a stiff, 
thick one, but a short and supple one—and blow 
through it, it makes quite a good trumpet sound. 
Then break off a part and blow again, and the 
note will be higher, and if you break it all off but 
an inch at the thin end you will find that it will 
produce quite a high squeak. Now, players on 
brass instruments can certainly not pull their 
tubes to pieces in order to get high notes and 
then put them together again. But, by altering 
the shape of the lips, which is called “overblow- 
ing,” they can send a thinner stream of air 
through the tube, and that answers the same pur- 
pose as making the tube itself smaller, so that 
players can obtain as’ high notes as the size of 
the instrument will allow. Of course, the smaller 
the instrument, the higher will be the note. 

By changing the shape of the lips in this man- 
ner the player can blow a great variety of notes, 
but he cannot play the whole chromatic scale, 
such as we play on the piano by striking all the 
black and white keys in succession. In brass in- 
struments there are sometimes great jumps be- 
tween the tones, and to fill them in, so as to have 
all the notes that we have on the piano, several 
different contrivances have been invented. The 
oldest is the slide, which was used in the fifteenth 
century, and which we still see in the trombone. 
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By pushing the slide out the tube is lengthened, 
and it is most fascinating to watch the player 
move it up and down. It gives him a very dig- 
nified and important look. Another way of 
changing a tone is what they call “stopping,” that 
is, placing the open hand over the bell, or wide 
end. This always lowers the note. The newest 
invention for filling in the missing notes is the 
valve. Valves are little doors that go half-way 
across the tube inside, and are managed by but- 
tons-on the outside. We have often seen trumpet 
players pressing these buttons with their fingers. 

Of all the brass instruments, the French horn 
has the softest, purest tone. It has almost a 
muffled, bleating sound, which would not frighten 
the most timid person. Sometimes the player 
presses his fist up into the bell and makes it 
sound still more mournful. It keeps its original 
round shape which we see in the Roman cornu 
and the ram’s horn. Trumpets, on the contrary, 
have always been straight, and are now folded 
backward and forward. 

The trumpet proper has a much shriller and 
more frightening sound than the horn. It is not 
’ often used in American orchestras; but is re- 
placed by the cornet, which, though it has a jolly, 
good-tempered tone, is, to my mind, a rather im- 
pudent little brazen instrument, with a disagree- 
able voice. 

The tone of the trombone is loud, solemn, and 
dignified. In listening to it, one might think of 
the triumphal march of an army who had con- 
quered the enemy, and yet had left many of their 
own dead on the battle-field. In sacred music, 
the trombone sometimes is made to represent the 
call of the “last trump” at the day of judgment. 

The bass brasses—the helicon, which is so large 


that the player puts it round him like a huge. 


brass belt, and the tuba, or bombardon, a straight 
instrument—have very terrible voices. The heli- 
con is not used at all in an orchestra, but only 
in a military band. Their tones are harsh and 
deep, and the sound bursts from them as from a 
cannon. They are the most frightening and war- 
like instruments we have left. Nevertheless, they 
are useful, and even beautiful, in their proper 
places, as all the great composers have shown us. 
Indeed, it is possible for these tremendous trum- 
pets to produce very, very soft notes, when prop- 
erly managed. 

As a general rule, the brass-wind instruments 
are all loud and harsh. They should be heard 
from the farthest end of a very large hall, or, 
better still, in the open air. There, particularly 
when it is played at the head of a regiment of 
gallant troops, the sound of a brass-band is de- 
lightful and inspiring. But in a concert-hall it 
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is apt to make people jump, if their ears and 
nerves are at all sensitive. The greatest com- 
posers do not give the brasses very much work to 
do, for they are “shouting” instruments, not 
“speaking” or’ “singing” instruments, like the 
wood-winds and the strings. Yet we should not 
despise them, for they taught the human family _ 
the second step in its great music-lesson. Drums 
taught us rhythm, and horns and trumpets taught 
us pitch. 

Later on we shall see how the savage learned 
to combine these two things, and to make a tune. 


III. THE WOOD-WIND CHOIR 


Ir is claimed by some that the savage learned to 
blow through reeds and hollow bones before he 
did through horns and conch-shells; but most 
authorities agree that the reed came after the 
conch-shell. When he once had begun to blow 
through this new kind of pipe he noticed a great 
difference between it and his old horn. To start 
with, his own ear, which had become pretty well 
trained by this time, noticed that this sound was 
of a very different nature from the old one. I 
do not mean that it was higher or lower, for he 
had long since learned to distinguish sounds in 
that way. It was not a difference in pitch, be- 
cause, although a small shell or horn might blow 
exactly the same note as a large bamboo-reed, 
the tone would still be very different. The old 
sound was rather rough and hoarse. The new 
one was much smoother and sweeter, and he was 
exceedingly pleased by it. He had discovered 
Timbre, for that is the name given to the quality 
of tone of any instrument or voice—its timbre 
may be clear or muffled, harsh or smooth, shrill 
or soft, and as a general rule the timbre of all the 
wood-winds is smoother and sweeter than that of 
the brasses. Consequently, they are considered a 
higher class of musical instruments. 

So our savage noticed that difference at once. 
But he must also have noticed something else 
that was very remarkable. You remember how, 
when he was learning to blow the conch-shell, he 
discovered its power of frightening, probably by 
a startled wild animal in the forest. Now I think, 
while he was blowing sweet sounds from his 
reed, that he must have noticed a snake, or some 
other wild creature, coming gradually nearer and 
nearer to him, with its head erect and eyes bright, 
as if fascinated. Certain it is that those won- 
derful Hindu snake-charmers of whom we read 
so much, always use an instrument of the wood- 
wind class, generally a sort of flute, by which to 
fascinate their strange pets. And it is also true 
that, as the savage has always used his horn or 
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shell to frighten his enemies, whether real or im- 
aginary, and to drive them away, so he has used 
the soft tones of his reed or pipe to fascinate 
people or good “spirits,” and to attract them to 
himself. 

Now by this time he was a good deal more civ- 
ilized and intelligent than he was in the old days 
when he thought the sound of his drum was the 
voice of a spirit. So there was another use which 
he made of this new instrument with the beauti- 
ful voice. He began to play on his pipe or flute 
to please the young woman on whom he had set 
his heart; and in this way we see that his flute 
was a “speaking” instrument. The horns, as I 
said before, were always “shouting” instruments, 
used merely to make a noise and frighten people. 
But by means of his flute our young savage spoke, 
—he communicated his ideas to some other hu- 
man being, so that in this respect he was begin- 
ning to be what we call an “artist,” and much 
more clever than he had ever been before. 

There are a great many savages all over the 
world who use pipes in this way—the people of 
Polynesia, of Peru, and particularly our own 
North American Indians, with whom, of course, 
we are the most familiar. In old times a young 
brave would sit outside the wigwam of his sweet- 
heart, and serenade her for days at a time. 

So, having discovered this very interesting and 
agreeable way of using his pipe, the young savage 
did his best to produce tones that were still more 
sweet, both by improving the form of his instru- 
ment, and by learning to play it more skilfully. 
The flute by which our Indians first did their 
courting was made of the bone of a turkey’s leg, 
and similar little bone whistles have been dug up 
in England and France. 

Some of them have holes bored in the sides, 
and these sound-holes were probably the first im- 
provement made by the savage in his primitive 
pipe. For, by covering the hole with his finger, 
he could blow a ditferent note from the one which 
sounded when the hole was left open, and thus he 
had an instrument of two notes; and the more 
sound-holes he bored, the more notes he had, and 
so at last he had an instrument that could play a 
tune. 

But before he reached the length of boring so 
many holes in the one pipe, he used to take sev- 
eral pipes of different lengths and bind them to- 
gether, forming what we call a “pan-pipe.” You 
are all familiar with pictures of the god Pan, 
blowing such a pipe. And thus our ancestors 
made the very first organ, the rude beginning of 
the grand instrument used in our churches and 
cathedrals. These little bundles of pipes have 
been used by savages in different parts of the 
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world. By them, and by the single pipe with the 
sound-holes, our savage learned to play a Tune, 
or Melody. 

The Egyptians and Greeks used pipes and flutes 
more than any of the other ancient nations. There 
are many curious pictures and carvings on the 
pyramids and ruined temples in Egypt, which 
show us that these people used side-flutes, looking 
like our modern kind, and flutes which they blew 
at the end, like our oboe and clarinet. There was 
also a kind of double flute, but whether the two 
pipes were really joined together, or whether 
they were two separate pipes held in the mouth 
at the same time, we do not know. 

Among the Greeks, the pan-pipes were used by 
the shepherds only. The educated Greeks, who 
were very fond of music, used the same kind of 
flute and pipe as the Egyptians. Indeed, they 
learned a great deal about music from the Egyp- 
tians, but probably they came to play their in- 
struments much better than their teachers had 
done. We read of their playing flutes and pipes 
for prizes, just as they used to recite poetry, or 
run races and jump, to win the prize of a laurel 
crown. 

Some clever Greek discovered a way of placing 
bellows under a Syrinx, or pan-pipe, and so vi- 
brating the air in the pipes, instead of blowing 
into them. This was another step in the making 
of the organ, and it was made as long ago as 
200 B.c. The Highlanders of Scotland and some 
peasants of other European countries still use 
some such an arrangement, and call it “bagpipes.” 
Indeed, some people say that bagpipes were used 
iil very ancient times. 

Various kinds of flute were used during the 
Middle Ages. 

The oboe, or hautbois, appeared as long ago 
as 600 a.p. but was called in those days “Cala- 
mus,’ which was the Latin name for a reed or 
cane. It was afterward changed to chalumeau, 
or schalmey. The great difference between it 
and the flute was, and still is, that it has two little 
thin slips of wood in the mouthpiece, which vi- 
brate when the player blows into it, and give the 
sound quite a different character from that of the 
flute. This double slip of wood is called a “reed,” 
which is rather a confusing name to give it, as 
in old times the “reed” meant the instrument it- 
self. Now, it means these little vibrating tongues 
of wood. 

They came after a time to make a bass chalu- 
meau, or oboe, which was so long and clumsy 
that one man had to hold it up while another 
played, until at last they learned the art of fold- 
ing it up, like the trumpets. So then it looked so 
like two sticks tied together that the Italians 
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called it “fagotto,” or fagots; but we call it the 
“bassoon.” 

The newest kind of wood-instrument is the 
clarinet. It is not more than two hundred years 
old. It has a vibrating reed in the mouthpiece, 
like the oboe; but it is a broad single reed, which 
gives it a different tone. The smallest and high- 
est kind of clarinet looks, from a distance, so 
very like the oboe, that it is hard to see the differ- 
ence between them. On examining them, how- 
ever, we see that the oboe gets very thin at its 
upper end, while the clarinet is nearly the same 
diameter all the way up. As for the alto clarinet, 
a lower kind, they turn up at the lower end, so 
we can easily distinguish them when we watch 
the orchestra; while the lowest, the bass clarinet, 
besides turning up at the lower end, has its upper 
end twisted like a goose’s neck. Its mouthpiece 
is so like a bird’s bill that it might easily be called 
the “beak-clarinet.” It-is, in fact, a very queer- 
looking instrument. 

All the wood-winds have had sound-holes, ever 
since the first man bored a hole in his bone 
whistle. And they have this superiority over the 
brasses, that there are not so many “jumps” be- 
tween the notes to be filled in. So they have no 
slides or valves. But the sound-holes are often 
closed by means of silver lids, which the player 
can press open with his fingers, when necessary. 

We will now go on to consider the different 
tones or timbres of the wood-winds. Let us im- 
agine we are listening to a glorious symphony 
played by one of the great symphony orchestras, 
and let us see if we can point out the different 
instruments by their sounds, and by the way they 
are used. 

The flute really has rather a poor, thin voice, 
taken by itself, although its sound is sweet. The 
piccolo, or little flute, is an octave higher, and 
sometimes sounds rather shrill. These small flutes 
never play a melody by themselves, but often help 
the violins by playing the same melody with them, 
and making it sound brighter and clearer. 

The oboe has a much stronger voice than the 
flute. Its tone is simple and childlike, though it is 
sometimes rather nasal. Whenever there happens 
to be a passage to be played by one instrument 
alone, the oboe generally takes it, on account of 
its penetrating tone, which can be heard for a 
great distance. There is a larger oboe, of a 
curved shape, called the “English horn.” Its 
voice is lower and rather melancholy. The bass 
of the oboe—the bassoon—has a ridiculous 
“squawky”’ tone, if played at all loud. It is some- 
times called “the clown of the orchestra,” because 
whenever there is a rather comical passage to be 
played, it is given to the bassoon. 
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The clarinet has the richest, sweetest voice of 
all the wood-wind instruments, although its sound 
does not travel quite so far as that of the oboe. 
Whenever, as sometimes happens, there are two 
melodies to be played at once, the clarinet takes 
the lower of the two, while the violins play the 
But in a military 
band, where there are no strings at all, the clari- 
nets play the chief melody. The bass clarinet is 
not so smooth or so sweet as the higher ones. It 
has a rather choky sound, though softer than 
that of the bassoon. 

We have now learned about the wood-winds, 
or “speaking” instruments—the first kind by 
which our savage forefathers learned to play a 
melody. Our concluding chapter will tell of the 
string choir—the violins and violoncellos—which, 
when properly played, are so “singing” in the 
quality of their tone that they sometimes sound 
like the chant or wail of a human voice. 


IV. THE STRING CHOIR 


In tracing the origin of stringed instruments 
there is, strange to say, more difficulty than in 
the case of the percussion or wind instruments. 
We would naturally suppose that as these latter 
are the oldest, they would be the hardest to trace. 
But this is not so. For, while bone whistles and 
bronze trumpets have been dug up in many parts 
of the world, stringed instruments have always 
been made of such perishable material that those 
of prehistoric ages have long since crumbled into 
dust. 

Beside this, there are very few savage tribes 
of to-day who have anything like a stringed in- 
strument by which we might learn of those used 
by our half-civilized ancestors. 

I said that there were a few savage tribes 
among whom stringed instruments were to be 
found. One is a tribe of South Africa; these 
men sometimes get tired of shooting arrows all 
day long, and tighten up their bowstrings, and 
twang them with their fingers, as a sort of recre- 
ation. But this makes such a feeble sound, heard 
by nobody but the performer himself, that it can 
hardly be called a musical instrument.at all. The 
natives of Papua, or New Guinea, however, have 
a very small lyre, which makes a sweet, tinkling 
sound when the strings are pulled with the fin- 
gers. And these Papuans, from all accounts, are 
a very superior race of people—sensible, intelli- 
gent, and almost civilized in their orderly way of 
living—far, far above the poor half-animal crea- 
ture who was so surprised at the sounds that 
came from his drum. And the use to which the 
Papuans put their lyre shows us at once how 
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much more intelligent they are than any of the 
other tribes of whom we have been learning. For 
they do not think it a spirit, nor fall down and 
worship it. They do not use it to frighten or 
drive away the enemy or evil demons. Neither 
do they play it to win unto themselves wives, or 
attract good spirits. They use it in the same way 
in which our own modern piano is often used— 
to accompany their own voices in their songs or 
chants. 

Now this shows us, at once, how far man had 
advanced by the time he came to use a stringed 
instrument. For, first, he had learned to sing, 
after a fashion. Then, he had begun to learn a 
rude sort of harmony—I do not mean our more 
difficult study of that name, but simply the art of 
playing two different notes at the same time. In 
the third place, he had now much better taste 
-than he used to have, for he considered that 
drums and rattles would be too loud an accom- 
paniment for his voice, and he was beginning to 
understand that music was something more than 
mere noise. As for horns and pipes, they were 
out of the question, for he could not blow and 
sing at the same time. So he had to invent this 
instrument for a certain purpose, which shows 
that he was much more clever than when he just 
discovered things by accident. And I daresay he 
thought of the twang of his bowstrings as the 
arrow left them, and considered that that sort 
of sound was the one he wanted; and so he made 
this simple little lyre from a curved piece of wood 
and two strings, and this, in all probability, was 
the beginning of all stringed instruments. 

The kind of chants which the barbarian sang 
also show us how much more intelligent he had 
grown. They were not howls, or groans, or war- 
whoops. Those were the songs that the savage 
had first learned, but man had now advanced far 
beyond that stage. He had reached the stage of 
story-telling; and whenever man began to take 
an interest in the past, he ceased to be a savage. 
For these queer chants, which he used to drone, 
first on one note, and then on two and three, and 
which the Papuans still use, were stories of what 
he had done in his youth, and what his father 
and grandfather had done before him. Some of 
the tribesmen would sit up all night round the 
camp-fires, listening to stories of war and the 
chase, and of the adventures and love-affairs of 
their ancestors. 

Thus we see that the light of history is begin- 
ning to glimmer over the race of mankind. For 
it is in those chants and stories that all the fairy 
tales and mythology of the different nations had 
their beginning. 

And so here we are at ancient history already, 
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and the lyre has not grown into much of an in- 
strument as yet. But let us have patience until 
we learn how it grew to its full height, and then 
we will see that it has far outstripped all other 
instruments of music. 

As ‘soon as those famous people of ancient 
times, the Egyptians, learned to use the lyre, they 
improved it wonderfully. We see pictures from 
the tombs in Egypt of stringed instruments of all 
sizes and shapes. These clever people discovered 
two very important facts about this kind of in- 
strument. The first was, the need of a sound- 
box. The second was the art of “stopping.” I 
will try to explain these terms as well as pos- 
sible. 

Take an ordinary rubber band and stretch it 
between the thumb and forefinger of your left 
hand. If you pick it with the fingers of the right 
hand and let go suddenly, it will make a sound 
which you can hear distinctly enough yourself, 
but which will not be audible to any one a few 
feet away. But if you were to fasten the elastic, 
with a pin at each end, to an empty wooden box, 
—only not so as to touch the wood,—and then 
twang it, the sound would be much louder than 
before. That box is the “sound-box,” or “sound- 
board,” and all stringed instruments have one, in 
some shape or other. 

“Stopping,” in the case of stringed instruments, 
is the art of shortening a string so that it will 
sound a higher note. Take your piece of elastic, 
pinned on to the hollow box, and press it in the 
middle with your finger, so that it touches the 
wood, and then pull it again. It will sound much 
higher, because you have practically cut the elas- 
tic in two. And if you press it down a good deal 
nearer one pin than the other, and then pluck 
both parts, the short end will sound much higher 
than the long one. Thus it becomes possible to 
make a great many notes with very few strings. 
We know that the Egyptians discovered this, for 
we: see pictures from their tombs, showing in- 
struments something like our violin, with a long, 
thin end called a “neck.” The front side of the 
neck is the “finger-board” on which the player 
pressed his fingers when he wished to shorten the 
string. This instrument is called the Egyptian 
“lute.” Their other favorite stringed instrument 
was the harp, which had no neck, and, therefore, 
had to have more strings. They both, however, 
had sound-boxes. 

The lute had also another contrivance which is 
an important part of our violin, namely, a bridge, 
or little projecting piece of wood on which the 
strings rested, so that they would not touch the 
sound-box. The Hindus had, and still have, a 
most curious-looking instrument, called the vina, 
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with nineteen bridges and, instead of a sound- 
box, two large, hollow bulbs or pumpkins. 

The Greek lyre was not so loud an instrument 
as the Egyptian lute or harp, but they preferred 
it because they nearly always sang to its accom- 
paniment. The strings were often pulled with a 
plectrum, a little bit of ivory or metal. Their 
poet Homer, who lived about 900 B.c., is supposed 
to have chanted most of his stories to the music 
of the lyre; and they used to have contests of 
song and lyre-playing, as they had contests of 
flute-playing, at their Olympic games. 

All through the Middle Ages and in all the 
countries of Europe there were bards and story- 
tellers, who sang their songs to the sound of the 
harp or the lyre. And gradually there came to 
be a great number of stringed instruments of 
different kinds, and of so many different names 
that the study of them becomes most confusing. 
Some were still played with the fingers, and their 
descendants are the modern harp, which is played 
in large orchestras, the zither, and the guitar. 
And some were still pulled with a plectrum, but 
the only one which is left of that family is the 
mandolin. And some came to be struck with lit- 
tle hammers, which after long centuries of im- 
provement developed into our modern piano. But 


with all of these we have nothing to do at pres- 


ent. We must confine our attention to the high- 
est kind of all, to those who can produce a long, 
singing tone by means of a bow being rubbed 
across the strings. 

And now we come to our greatest difficulty in 
tracing the history of the violin. For exactly 
when this bow appeared, or where it came from, 
we can not find out with certainty. Some people 
say it was introduced into Europe by the Ara- 
bians, who got it ages before, from the Hindus, 
But the Arabians did not come into Europe until 
the eighth century a.p., and it is quite certain 
that there was a kind of bow used by the Welsh 
bards one hundred years before that. So other 
people say that the Arabians learned the use of 
the bow while they were in Europe, and carried 
it back into Asia and Africa. It seems to me 
quite possible that both the Welsh and the Ara- 
bians might have discovered the use of the bow, 
independently of each other, and that it grew out 
of the old-fashioned plectrum. At any rate, two 
different kinds of bowed instruments came to be 
used all over Europe, gradually changing their 
names and shapes in different countries, until we 
get perfectly bewildered when we try to find out 
which is which. In Germany one of them was 
called the “fidel,” which is the easiest name to 
remember, as we use it to-day and spell it “fid- 


dle.” 
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None of these instruments looked much like 
our violin, They all had sound-boxes and bridges, 
and some of them had a clumsy sort of neck. But 
it was quite suddenly, about 1500,—or four hun- 
dred years ago,—that the bowed instruments be- 
gan to take the shape that they have to-day. This 
new shape was called the “viol,” and had six 
strings. The neck was long and slender, and 
the sides curved in, giving it a sort of waist, so 
that the performer could play the outer strings 
without rubbing the bow against the sound-box. 
There was a large viol in those days called the 
“viola da gamba,” or knee-viol, like our violon- 
cello. In fact, there were about a dozen different 
sizes. 

About 1600 the Italian composers began to 
give the violin, as one of the smaller sizes was 
now called, much more work to do in the orches- 
tra than formerly. This demanded a better kind 
of instrument, and various schools or workshops 
for violin-making arose in south Germany and 
northern Italy. The most famous of these schools 
was in Cremona, a town in Lombardy. And the 
three best makers in Cremona were Amati, Stradi- 
varius, and Guarnerius; in fact, there was more 
than one clever violin-maker in each of these 
families. By this time the instrument was of 
exactly the shape that it is to-day, and it has not 
since been improved upon. Indeed, the older a 
violin is the better, as age dries up the wood and 
takes off a rather harsh, scrapy sound it has 
when new. And any modern violin-player who 
owns a real Cremona violin, two hundred years 
old, is a proud and happy man. Some of these 
little instruments have been sold for thousands 
of dollars each. 

There are just four sizes in the modern string 
choir, the violin, viola, violoncello, and bass-viol, 
or double-bass. The latter, which sometimes has 
only three strings, is a very large, gruff-toned 
instrument. But the others, particularly the vio- 
lin, are real singing instruments. 

The superiority of, the “strings” over all the 
other members of the orchestra is seen in several 
ways. First, they can be used in a great many 
different kinds of music. Second, by means of 
the bow, the player can hold a note for a longer 
time than the player on a wind instrument, who 
gets out of breath at the end of a few measures. 
And in the third place, exceedingly quick pas- 
sages can be played on the violin, such as would 
be impossible on the wood-wind or brass instru- 
ments. The violin is the highest of the string 
choir. The viola sounds a fifth lower, and for 
some reason can not be made to sound as clear a 
tone as the violin. The violoncello is an octave 
Jower than the viola, and has a strong, penetra- 
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ting, and mellow voice. The four stringed in- 
struments are all of the same shape, but the ’cello 
and the double-bass have each a projecting foot 
by which they rest on the floor. 

The string choir is the very heart of the or- 
chestra, all the other instruments being arranged 
round it by the composer according to the char- 
acter of the piece he is writing. In this way we 
see that our orchestra is the very opposite of that 
of the Chinese, about whom we read in our first 
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paper. For instead of the bang and rattle of 
percussion instruments which almost drown their 
wind and strings, we hear the pure, soft, and 
clear tone of the vtolins sounding above all the 
rest of the orchestra put together. 

All those who are fortunate enough to be able 
to hear a good orchestra should never neglect that 
opportunity. And I hope that these little talks 
may help to make their next opera or concert 
more beautiful and more interesting than ever. 


USICAL _ instruments 
are older than writ- 
ten history. The earli- 

est accounts of man 

mention them as in 
common use, and 
flutes, harps, lyres, 
and stringed instru- 
ments with long 
necks and_ finger- 
boards are pictured in wall- 
paintings of the time of 
Moses, and in the carvings 
on ancient Assyrian monu- 
ments. In one of the early 
chapters of Genesis, Jubal 
is called the father of all 
who handle the harp and the pipe, the harp being 
in ancient times the common name of stringed 
instruments, as the pipe was of wind instruments. 

In all the fables of mythology music is repre- 
sented as soothing and inspiring, and as possess- 
ing mysterious power. Mercury is said to be the 
inventor of the lyre, which he gave to Apollo, 
who played it so sweetly that all the gods and 
even the cattle of the field stopped to listen. Or- 
pheus, the son of Apollo, inherited the lyre, which 
he touched with such a masterly hand that he 
charmed wild beasts, and made the trees and 
mountains bow their heads and tremble with de- 
light. 

The lyre was the oldest instrument of the Greek 
minstrels, and at every ancient festivity or ban- 
quet minstrels were always present, sweeping the 
strings of the lyre as they sang of the glorious 
deeds of heroes and warriors, and of the beauty 
of fair maidens. In Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey 
are frequent allusions to the lyre and the flute. 

When Dr. Schliemann was exploring the ruins 
of buried cities in the ancient land of the Trojans 
where the scene of the Iliad is laid, he found 
many fragments of broken lyres, some of them 
of ivory, beautifully carved with graceful designs 
and decorated with gold and precious stones. 
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The lyre was in use for many centuries after the 
almost fabulous time of the Trojans, but it is 
now an instrument of the past. Its memory lives 
in the name lyric, which is given to sweet, emo- 
tional songs like those for which, in oldén time, 
the lyre was used as an accompaniment. 

Flutes made of the leg-bones of birds and other 
animals are found among the remains of the 
primitive cave-dwellers; but it is probable that 
before carving a bone flute, the cave-dweller, or 
some earlier inhabitant of the earth, of whom we 
have no knowledge, cut a reed, drew the pith, 
notched the reed in holes, and blew on it, de- 
lighted to find that he could produce sounds like 
the sighing of the wind. 

The reed flute represents the earliest form of 
musical instruments. The next step, probably, 
was the stretching of strings over a sounding- 
board of skin or resonant wood, or across a rude 
wooden frame. The drum, too, must have been 
in use in very early times, and it still holds an 
iinmportant place among musical instruments. 
There is not much music in a tom-tom; it makes 
a hideous racket when an African savage bangs 
on it with sticks, or with his fists; but there is 
inspiration in the roll and tap of the drum-sticks 
in the hands of a skilful drummer in a military 
band. 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York city, there is an interesting collection of 
musical instruments of all nations, many of which 
belong to past centuries. They lie silent in the 
glass cases; the strings of mandolins and lutes 
that made sweet music in days gone by are broken 
and twisted, and the fingers that once swept them 
have passed away, but still the air seems trem- 
bling with melody. Imagination pictures the ban- 
quet-hall; the summer nights when the trouba- 
dour sang songs under his lady-love’s window; 
or the Bedouin camp in the desert, where the flute 
and guitar were played during the evening hour 
of repose. There are instruments here of all 
characters: rude violins and banjos, fashioned by 
savage hands, and dainty lyres inlaid with gold 
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and mother-of-pearl—instruments which have 
played their part in ancient ceremonies in far- 
away India and China, in the castles of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and in the African wilderness. It is in- 
teresting to note that all nations, in shaping 
musical instruments, have tried to make them 
beautiful to please the eye as well as to produce 
sweet sounds. The stringed instruments and 
flutes of savage races are often grotesque, and 
even ugly, to civilized eyes, but the poor savage 
did his best. He carved his instrument as well as 
he could, and also often adorned it with whatever 
precious trinkets he had in his possession. 

The ancient Chinese believed that music was 
of divine origin, and that it was a gift from the 
gods to man. They called it the twin sister of 
poetry, and believed that it had miraculous power 
over man and beast. An old Chinese hymn tells 
the story of a shepherd who wandered into the 
camp of.a great army and made the soldiers so 
homesick, by playing: familiar melodies on his 
flute, that they left the field on the eve of battle: 
“The flute of Chang-liang, in that little space, 
had stolen the courage of eight thousand men.” 

Ancient Chinese instruments are of very neat 
workmanship. There is a small violin called 
ur-heen, which is made of dark wood, the head 
covered with snake-skin. It is not ornamented 
with any carved or inlaid designs, but it is beau- 
tifully made, and the wood is polished very 
smooth. There are only two silken strings, tuned 
in fifths, and played on with a horsehair bow. 
A three-string banjo, also covered with snake- 
skin, has a long neck, the top of which, where the 
strings are fastened, is carved to represent a bat. 
There is also a very ingenious mouth-organ called 
ti-tgzu. The body is made of wood, and in it are 
inserted seventeen pipes. The notes are made by 
stopping the holes in the pipes with the fingers. 

The Chinese are very fond of drums, which 
they call kow. The oldest drums were of baked 
clay with a skin head fastened on with nails in- 
stead of braced cords, which made it impossible 
to tune them as modern drums are tuned. The 
variations of tone were regulated only by the 
force of the blow. 

The notes of Chinese music read, like the writ- 
ten characters, from right to left, and the in- 
tervals of the scale are different from those of 
the scale adopted by the nations of the West. The 
music is not very harmonious, and sounds mean- 
ingless and jangling to Western ears, but it has 
a pretty, musical cadence that makes it attractive 
and interesting in spite of its frequent discords. 

The vina, the national instrument of India, 
calls up a vision of troops of Nautch girls, dan- 
cing to its music, the little peals of silver bells 
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fastened around their ankles, keeping time as 
they glide and whirl. The vina is a queer-look- 
ing instrument. It is a single bar of hollow bam- 
boo, fastened with extended bird-claws, carved 
from wood, to two empty gourds. The ends of 
the bar are often beautifully carved to represent 
birds or heads of animals. Eight wire strings are 
stretched along the top of the hollow bamboo over 
a series of movable frets, and there are three other 
strings, which pass over a single fixed bridge. 
The player throws one gourd over his left shoul- 
der, and passes the other under his right arm, 
holding the bamboo diagonally across his breast. 
The frets are pressed with the left hand, and the 
strings are snapped with little hard strips called 
plectra, worn upon the first and third fingers of 
the right hand. 

Another beautiful instrument of India is the 
soorsringa, which is shaped something like a 
banjo, although it sounds more like a sweet gui- 
tar. It is made of very dark wood, with a round 
body, pear-shaped at the back, and a long, slen- 
der neck, and is beautifully inlaid with ivory and 
pearl. There are eight wire strings, which are 
played with a plectrum. The sawod, or East In- 
dian guitar, is also a beauty, both in form and 
decoration. The sides and back are very dark 
green, almost black, covered with golden figures. 

One, of the most graceful of ancient instru- 
ments is an old boat-shaped harp of Burma. The 
body is of dark wood, with a sounding-board of 
buffalo-hide, and a cluster of silk cords and tas- 
sels is a pretty decoration fastened to the curved 
neck and falling around the front. There are 
thirteen silk strings, which are tuned by pushing 
them up and down the neck, to which they are 
fastened. The player holds the harp on his knee, 
with its neck over his left arm, and sweeps the 
strings with his right hand. This beautiful in- 
strument was used only as an accompaniment for 
songs. 

All nations, both savage and enlightened, use 
the drum, and the forms of this instrument are 
countless. Hindu and Siamese drums are very 
pretty. The Hindus have a small drum that is 
made of wood bound with strips of skin, and 
painted with rings of bright color. The taphone, 
or hand-drum, of the Siamese is beat with the 
fingers instead of sticks. It is a very gay bright- 
red drum covered with gilt figures, and is used 
as a tripping accompaniment to melodies played 
by flutes and guitars. 

The mokugyo is a very odd drum which was 
used in ancient Buddhist temples. The name sig- 
nifies a wooden fish. It is not in the form of a 
fish, unless it might be supposed to represent the 
head of a shark with mouth gaping for prey, but 
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the scaly forms of two fishes are a part of the 
gilded decoration. This drum is bright red, orna- 
mented with black and gold. It hung in the tem- 
ple, and the Buddhist priests beat upon it when 
reciting their prayers. 

Drums and pipes are the most simple form of 
musical instruments, and as they can be played 
upon easily they are always favorites with wild 
and wandering tribes. In Palestine the double 
pipe and the parabukkeh, or hand-drum, are still 
in use, although they belong to ancient times. 
At weddings and other festal gatherings the mu- 
sicians whistle little melodies on the pipes, tap 
an accompaniment with their fingers upon the 
parabukkeh, which is made of pottery covered 
with skin, beat tambourines, and clap their hands 
in concert for hours and hours together without 
a sign of weariness. 

One of the oldest and rudest of stringed in- 
struments is an ancient specimen from Nubia, 
called kissar. It looks like the lyre of a cowherd, 
as it probably was in the days when it was played 
in the tents of wandering nomads in the Desert 
of Sahara, or on the shores of the Red Sea. The 
body is of old brown leather stretched over a 
wooden frame; the two uprights and cross-bar, 
which form the lyre, are sticks, rough as if whit- 
tled with a dull knife. The only attempt at deco- 
ration is a string of cowries. The cowries were 
probably the only riches the humble musician pos- 
sessed, and that he tied them to his poor instru- 
ment shows that it must have been very dear to 
him. 

There is an Arab stringed instrument which is 
also very ancient and very rude. It is a kind of 
violin, and was probably played with a bow. The 
neck is a piece of bamboo, and the body, which is 
covered with wrinkled skin, is round and irregu- 
lar, and is bound with cords twisted from some 
variety of coarse vegetable fiber. It is hard to 
imagine that such a rude instrument could have 
yielded any sound better than a discordant squeak 
at the touch of the bow. Perhaps it did not; but 
even a squeak may have been music to the un- 
tutored ears of the wild Arab musician. Another 
Arab instrument, which is handsome and has con- 
siderable Moorish richness of decoration, is a vio- 
loncello. The body is a plain wooden frame cov- 
ered with skin, but the neck is black and studded 
all over with little round disks of mother-of-pearl, 
which glisten and change color like beautiful 
eyes. The Arabs are a very musical and poetic 
people, and many of their songs are full of tender 
and sweet feeling, in strange contrast to their 
wild, savage life. 

Captain Burton, the African traveler, says that 
music among the wild tribes of Central Africa is 


only a monotonous combination of sounds. The 
natives have an ear for time and tune, but they 
cannot produce anything which sounds like music 
to civilized ears. 

Among their instruments there is a little hol- 
low box, upon which five elastic strips of wood 
are fastened in the center to a raised bar. These 
wooden keys are set in vibration by the thumb 
and strike the top of the box, which acts as 
a sounding-board—click—click—clickety—click ! 
keeping time to a humdrum song. 

A small two-string African banjo has a very 
pretty body of tortoise-shell, covered with de- 
signs, the largest of which is evidently intended 
for an ostrich, although it looks more like a tur- 
key. There is not much music in this banjo, as 
the strings are capable of only a few notes, and 
give those with a faint tinkling sound. : 

The African violin has a single hair-string, 
which gives but six notes. The instrument itself 
must have been very beautiful and costly to sav- 
age eyes. The back of the body is round and 
covered with dark cloth, which is decorated with 
coarse embroidery, brass nail-heads, and cowries, 
while great bunches of cowries are fastened to 
the bow and to the neck and body of the violin. 
Cowries are the money of these simple savages, 
and the instrument must have been of great value 
to its owner in the African wilderness. He was 
probably the chief or the rich man of his tribe. 

The North American Indians have an intense 
love of music. Their native songs are plaintive 
and often very sweet in feeling. They tell the 
whole story of their life in song; they sing of 
love, of the valor of the warrior, and of the 
happy hunting-ground where they believe their 
departed braves are wandering. Music is a part 
of every ceremony, and musical instruments are 
found in every wigwam. These instruments are 
not as beautiful as the Indian music, for the bar- 
baric love of grotesque figures and bright colors 
leads to hideous productions. 

Indians are fond of rattles, which they fill with 
coarse gravel and use’ as an accompaniment to 
their songs. As the Indian ear for time is excel- 
lent, the effect is much more pleasing than one 
would think. The Haida Indians of British Co- 
lumbia make a rattle in the form of a bird with 
an imp on its back. This rattle is painted in 
bright colors. The body of the bird is blue and 
black, and the imp is bright red, with blue rings 
around its eyes, which give it a very wicked leer. 
The kah-to-to-hay rattle of the Dakota Tndians, 
better known as the Sioux, is prettier. It is a long 
piece of bone with a hanging ornament of fur, 
beads, and feathers, and one sleigh-bell, which 
the Indians probably thought was a musical in- 
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strument of the white man. This rattle, or tap- 
per, is played by tapping it upon the blade of a 
tomahawk, or some other hard surface that will 
give a ringing or tinkling sound when struck. 

The wakan-chan-cha-gha, also of the Dakota 
Indians, is the drum of the medicine-man, who is 
supposed to possess mysterious healing power and 
supernatural wisdom. The medicine-man is al- 
ways present upon all great occasions, and he 
takes part in all religious ceremonies, banging 
upon his drum to scare away demons. The drum 
is ugly enough to frighten the demons, even if it 
did not make any noise. The skin, stretched over 
a wooden frame, is colored bright yellow, and the 
figure of a beast, which looks like the cat that lit- 
tle boys and girls draw upon their slates, is 
drawn with heavy black lines. The Indians think 
that this figure has a deep and mysterious mean- 
ing. 

These rattles, together with flutes and whis- 
tles and drums of all descriptions, make up the 
wild Indian orchestra. 

The Aztecs, who inhabited Mexico when Cor- 
tés and his Spanish army landed on the shores of 
that country in the early days of the sixteenth 
century, were in many ways an enlightened na- 
tion. It is true that their religion was horrible. 
They worshiped hideous stone idols, and had hu- 
man sacrifices in their temples, which were great 
mounds with winding stairs going round and 
round the sides to the top. Apart from these 
heathenish and cruel practices, the Aztecs had 
very good laws. They had colleges where boys 
and girls were taught many useful arts; they 
were an agricultural people; they had extensive 
market-places; and their family life was simple 
and well ordered. 

They had beautiful festivals in honor of a floral 
goddess, when they decorated their houses and 
their temples with wreaths, and had processions 
with young girls carrying great baskets of flow- 
ers. There was one festival when, for days be- 
fore the time, priests went about the streets play- 
ing on little clay flutes. 

Idols and flutes and many other interesting 
relics are found in the earth in Mexico, where 
they have been buried for hundreds of years. 
The old clay flute which appears in the headpiece 
to this story was found not very many years ago 
by an Indian, who was plowing in a field near the 
foot of the great Mexican volcano, Popocatepetl. 
It represents a laughing imp with his arms 
akimbo. There are four round holes in his body 
which, when played upon with the fingers, still 
give very distinct and clear notes as the player 
blows through the imp’s head. 

It is a great contrast to turn from the wild, 
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plaintive melodies of American Indians to the 
tide of romantic song that swept over southern 
Europe in the Middle Ages, when troubadours 
wandered through the rose-bowers of Provence 
playing sweet melodies on the guitar, and brave 
knights came home from the Crusades bringing 
with them the lute to make soft music in the 
banquet-hall and in the boudoirs of fair ladies. 

The lute is supposed to be originally a Persian 
instrument, and it was during the Middle Ages 
that it was first known in Europe, where it be- 
came a great favorite. Poets sang its praises; 
Shakespeare puts lutes in the hands of many of 
his heroines. 

This beautiful instrument is now out of use, 
and all the specimens in existence are very old. 
The difference between the lute and the guitar 
is principally in the body, which in the lute is 
pear-shaped. This made it a very delicate instru- 
ment and troublesome to keep in order, as the 
peculiar shape made the wood warp and crack. 
An English writer, early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, recommends that the lute be kept in a bed 
covered up from the air, when not in use, and he 
says that with very good luck the body will not 
need to be repaired more than once a year; and 
a famous French lutanist, as a lute-player was 
called, declared that it cost him as much to keep 
his lute as it would to keep a horse. It is no 
wonder that lutes went out of use. In Evelyn’s 
“Diary” it is stated that lutes of that period were 
made mostly in Germany, and that they were 
very costly. An old lute of rich, mellow tone 
would sometimes be valued as high as one hun- 
dred pounds. 

The mandolin is similar in shape to the lute, 
but it is a very much smaller instrument. It has 
been a favorite in Italy and Spain for centuries, 
and it is now very popular in America. It is a 
beautiful little instrument. The strings are in 
pairs, and are played with a plectrum of tortoise- 
shell, whalebone, or ostrich-quill, held in the right 
hand. 

The hurdy-gurdy, or vielle, belongs to peasant 
life, and in the beautiful opera of “Linda di Cha- 
mouni,” Donizetti introduced it as an accompani- 
ment to Savoyard songs. It does not make very 
sweet music, and the first name is said to be given 
to it in imitation of the grinding and grating 
sound which is a cross between those of a hand- 
organ and a bagpipe. 

In the eighteenth century the hurdy-gurdy was 
very popular in France, and when Marie Antoi- 
nette, the unfortunate queen of Louis XVI., and 
the ladies of her court dressed in the costume of 
peasant girls and played games, grinding the 
hurdy-gurdy was a part of their sport. Beautiful 
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instruments were made in Paris at that time, 
richly inlaid with ebony and ivory, and with 
heads carved to represent knights and cavaliers. 

The strings of the hurdy-gurdy are set in vi- 
bration by a wooden wheel, which is rosined and 
acts like the bow of a violin. The wheel is turned 
by a handle, at the lower end of the body, which 
the player whirls around with his right hand, 
while with the fingers of the left he presses the 
little ivory keys which make the different notes. 
This instrument is never heard now except in the 
hands of street musicians. In the cities and towns 
of England, Italian boys go about the streets with 
a hurdy-gurdy and a cage of white mice. While 
one boy grinds away at the instrument, the other 
boy opens the cage, which he carries by straps 
hung over his shoulder, and the little white mice 
scamper out and clamber all over him, running 
up his arms and perching on his shoulders, or 
hiding in his. pockets and peeping cunningly out 


with their little red eyes. The mice are very 
tame, and sometimes they are trained to do tricks. 

Wherever Spanish is spoken there will be 
found the guitar. Although it is a favorite in- 
strument with all nations, it belongs to Spain, and 
always reminds one of dark-eyed lads and lasses, 
with guitars and tambourines and castanets, dan- 
cing among the orange-groves and vineyards and 
olive-trees of sunny Andalusia. It is said that 
the guitar was brought to Spain by the Moors, 
about a thousand years ago. Old guitars of the 
seventeenth century are beautifully inlaid with 
ivory, tortoise-shell, ebony, and mother-of-pearl. 

Of beautiful old musical instruments there is 
no end, and wherever one is found it has a 
charming story to tell—be it a harp pictured in 
ancient Egyptian wall-painting, or the dainty 
harpsichord at which little Nelly Custis spent so 
many hours, that still stands in the old mansion 
at Mount Vernon. 
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Ir is rather curious that while the earliest times 
produced great writers of prose and verse, there 
were no really great composers of music until 
within the last three or four hundred years, The 
first composer treated seriously by the musical 
historians was Palestrina, who died in 1594. He 
wrote a Mass—that is, a musical setting of the 
Roman Catholic Church service—which the Pope 
thought so fine that he ordered it to be taken as 
the pattern for all the future music of the Church. 
But Palestrina’s music never took hold of the 
people. The first great composer whose music 
did that was George Frederick Handel. 

Handel was a German, born at a little town 
called Halle, in 1685. His father was one of 
those seventeenth-century barbers who were at 
the same time doctors and dentists. He had made 
up his mind that his son should be brought up in 
the profession of the law. But music was in 
George’s blood, and nothing would check his am: 
bition to be a composer. He smuggled a rickety 
spinet—an old-fashioned kind of piano—up to the 
attic where he slept, and at night, when all the 
others were in bed, he played and played, until he 
mastered the instrument. His father soon real- 
ized that it was no use keeping him back from his 
desire, so he procured him good teachers, and did 


everything that he possibly could to help him for- 
ward in his chosen art. 

Well, in time Handel began to compose big 
works, mostly operas. But the operas had no 
great run on the Continent, so he went to London 
and settled down there. For long years he did al- 
most nothing but write operas, and he generally 
rented a theater of his own. He had some suc- 
cesses, but he had more failures, and was twice 
bankrupt over his opera business. Yet, if Handel 
had not failed with his operas, we ‘should never 
have had those grand oratorios by which we 
know him now. For he turned to oratorio when 
he had exhausted himself with opera. An ora- 
torio is a long sacred composition for voices, the 
words nearly always taken from the Bible. 

Somebody has said of Handel that he set the 
Bible to music. He wrote more than twenty ora- 
torios, though not more than three or four of 
them are performed to-day. But one alone, of 
the three or four, would have been quite enough 
to immortalize the name of Handel; for it is to 
Handel that we owe “The Messiah,” heard in so 
many places every Christmas season. Just as we 
think of “Paradise Lost” when we think of Mil- 
ton, or of “Robinson Crusoe’ when we think of 
Defoe, so it is “The Messiah” that comes to our 
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minds when we think of Handel. And he wrote 
it—this long work, which takes more than two 
hours to sing—wrote it, choruses, solos, accom- 
paniments, and everything, in twenty-three days! 
Of course, he wrote other things that we like to 
remember besides his oratorios. Every young 
pianist plays his “Harmonious Blacksmith,” for 
instance, and violinists and singers often have his 
name in their programmes. Sometimes, too, if 
we go to an organ recital, we shall hear a con- 
certo of his. But, after all, he is the great com- 
poser of oratorio, with only Mendelssohn as a 
faint rival. 

Handel was a naturalized Englishman, and 
when he died, in 1759, they laid him beside Eng- 
land’s great men and women in Westminster Ab- 
bey, where we may see a monument representing 
him in the act of writing “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” that fine aria in “The Messiah.” 

-This great man had a fiery temper, used “bad 
words” sometimes, and once threatened to throw 
a disobedient singer out of the window. But he 
was pious and charitable too. He gave an organ, 
and much of the money he drew from his ora- 
torios, to the Foundling Hospital in London. 
They have a new organ there now, but some of 
the original pipes of Handel’s organ are built 
into it. 


HANDEL AND BACH, WHOSE MUSIC 
WILL LIVE FOREVER 


THE greatest musician who was living in Han- 
del’s time was Johann Sebastian Bach. The two, 
Handel and Bach, are often spoken of as if they 
were a sort of Siamese twins of music. They 
were both Germans, and they were born within a 
month of each other. Both, again, were fine or- 
ganists; both gave great religious works to the 
musical world; and both were stricken blind in 
their later years. Beyond that, they did not have 
much in common. Handel never married; Bach 
was a quiet, stay-at-home man, who married 
twice and had a family of twenty sons and daugh- 
ters. He was an organist first of all, and his or- 
gan compositions, after all these years, are the 
most perfect things of the kind ever produced; 
and there is not a serious-minded organist in any 
land who does not think of Bach when he is going 
to give an organ recital. Bach is to the organist 
what Shakspere is to the actor. 

In this connection there is a little story that 
may be told. Bach lived in the time of Frederick 
the Great. Now, Frederick was musical; he 
played the flute very well, and he took a notion 
to have a visit from Bach. So Bach, then over 
sixty, set out on the journey. The King was at 
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supper when his arrival was announced. Spring- 
ing from the table, Frederick broke up the meal 
with the words, “Gentlemen, Bach is here!” and 
took Bach, weary as he was with travel, through 
the palace. Bach played upon the piano, and im- 
provised upon a little melody given him by Fred- 
erick. Then, at the end, he told Frederick that he 
preferred the organ. 


THE GRAND OLD MAN OF THE ORGAN 


THAT was what Bach preferred; and we think of 
him mainly as the grand old man of that noble 
instrument, which we are constantly hearing in 
the churches, and which musicians call the “king 
of instruments.” It is not likely that we shall 
often hear Bach outside the churches. But let us 
remember this: that Bach has had a great and 
lasting influence on all the great composers who 
have followed him. All looked up to him, and 
took, as it were, their cue from his seriousness 
and his calm dignity. Beethoven was enthralled 
by his B minor Mass, which is occasionally per- 
formed. Mozart, by chance, listened to some of 
his compositions, and came away deeply im- 
pressed and wondering. Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Wagner, Brahms—every one of them revered 
Bach as their godfather in music. So, while we 
may not hear very much of Bach’s own music, we 
should never forget that we are as good as hear- 
ing it in the works of those who came after him. 
This wonderful genius died in 1750, nine years 
before Handel, who mourned for him as for a 
brother. 

So much for the first pair of great composers. 
Now we will take ‘another pair—Mozart and 
Haydn. It has been remarked as strange that 
Bach and. Handel, though they were born, beth 
Germans, in the same year, and lived practically 
throughout the same period, never met. It was 
not so with Haydn and Mozart. They met often, 
and they were very fond of each other. It was 
Joseph Haydn who described Mozart as “the 
most extraordinary, original, and comprehensive 
musical genius ever known in this or any other 
nation.” 

That was a very generous tribute, especially as 
musicians are so often extremely jealous of each 
other. We will deal with Haydn first, for he was 
called “Papa” Haydn, so much did they love him 
in his own day. And we, too, for other reasons, 
may well call him “Papa.” He was the father of 
most of the instrumental forms of music which 
are now regarded as fixed forms—the symphony, 
the sonata, the string quartet, and the like. That 
is to say, he wrote works in these departments 
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which every composer feels to be the right models 
to follow. 


THE POOR PEASANT BOY WHO BECAME 
THE FATHER OF MODERN MUSIC 


Tuat, in itself, was a notable thing to achieve. 
And it was particularly notable for a poor boy 
who had to go out into the world to earn his own 
living at an age when boys nowadays are at 
school, enjoying their games, if not their lessons. 
The parents of this great composer were humble 
Austrian peasants, and they were living in a 
wretched farmhouse of one story, with a barn 
attached, when he was born, in 1732. 

But Haydn had, at any rate, one advantage: 
his musical abilities, discovered in early child- 
hood, were not thwarted by his father. The 
father arranged for the training of his young 
prodigy, and the young prodigy was taught his 
crotchets and quavers, with many floggings when 
things went wrong. He developed a good voice, 
and so was sent to sing in the choir of Vienna 
Cathedral. But the day came when his voice 
“broke,” and he was of no more use to the choir- 
master, who might have kept him resting until his 
voice “set”; but Haydn had displeased him. One 
day he played a boyish prank on a fellow-singer 
by cutting off his pigtail, and now he was dis- 
missed from the choir and left to provide for 
_ himself as best he could. 

You would not like to hear of all the hardships 
he endured for long after this. He became a 
great singing-teacher’s servant; he played the 
violin at dances and even in the streets! 


HOW HAYDN WROTE HIS BEST MUSIC 


But he was perfecting himself in composition all 
the time; and a set of sonatas that he wrote took 
the fancy of a wealthy countess, who procured 
him a remunerative engagement, and introduced 
him to pupils who paid well. Henceforward he 
had no trouble in getting on. In 1760 he married, 
not very happily, and a year later he entered the 
service of the Esterhazys, one of the richest Aus- 
trian families of the time. Great families kept a 
permanent band of their own in those days, and 
Haydn was the Esterhazys’ bandmaster. The 
post gave him a good salary and a comfortable 
home, and he went on with his composition under 
the most favorable conditions. 

That was until 1790, when the Esterhazy or- 
chestra was disbanded. Then he came to London 
on a visit, and wrote for certain London concerts 
some of those symphonies which we still delight 
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to hear. Altogether he wrote about 150 of these 
symphonies. Mozart saw him just before he left, 
and wept at the parting. “We shall never meet 
again,” he said; and it proved true. In the music 
of some Church hymnals is a tune called “Aus- 
tria,’ with Haydn’s name attached. It was after 
hearing “God Save the King,” in London, that 
Haydn felt he must make a national tune of the 
same kind for his own beloved Austria. 


THE HOMAGE OF ONE GREAT 
MUSICIAN FOR ANOTHER 


He went home and wrote “God Preserve the Em- 
peror,’ and then somebody made the air into the 
hymn-tune that is sung so often. 

And what else of Haydn’s do we know? A 
good deal, I am sure. His symphonies are still 
played by our leading orchestras; his piano music 
is in all the publishers’ lists; and his oratorio of 
“The Creation” ranks as a good third to “The 
Messiah” and “Elijah,” of which latter we shall 
speak presently. Haydn wrote “The Creation” in 
his old age, and it was in listening to a perform- 
ance of it that he made his last appearance in 
public. The excitement was too much for him. 
“Not I, but a Power from above created that,” he 
cried out at one point. They carried him away, 
and as he passed, Beethoven, who happened to be 
there, bent down and fervently kissed his hand 
and forehead. It was a tender act of homage. 

Haydn’s music is for the most part bright and 
genial, and even sparkling, with a dainty grace, 
and a constant melody, which was his most 
marked characteristic. Very superior persons will 
tell you that he toadied to princes and dukes and 
other important people, and wrote music merely 
for the moment. It is not true. Young people, at 
any rate, must always love Haydn and his music, 
for young people do not want to be made misera- 
ble when they play the piano or listen to the band. 
And Haydn will never make them miserable. 


MOZART’S GENIUS, AND HOW HE 
COMPOSED MUSIC AT FIVE 


NEITHER will Mozart. Young people should take 
a special interest in Mozart, for Mozart was a 
distinguished musician at a more tender age than 
any of the other great composers. A young man 
once asked Mozart to tell him how to compose. 
The gentle Wolfgang Amadeus, for these were 
his Christian names, made answer that the ques- 
tioner was too young to be thinking of such a 
serious occupation. “But you were much younger 
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when you began,” said the aspirant. “Ah, yes, 
that is true,’ replied Mozart, with a smile; “but 
then, you see, I did not ask anybody how to com- 
pose.” No! Mozart was born in Salzburg, Austria, 
in 1756, and he was only five when he composed 
a minuet and trio that boys and girls of much ma- 
turer age might play with some effect to-day. 

His father was a good musician, specially ex- 
pert as a violinist, and Wolfgang had a sister, 
Maria Anna, who at first showed nearly as much 
talent as himself. Hence they all—the father 
and the two children—started on a musical tour, 
in the course of which Mozart played before the 
Empress Maria Theresa, and romped with the 
little princess who afterward became Queen of 
France—the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. These 
great ladies used to take him on their knee, and 
kiss him, and shower gold upon him. Royalties 
in England also made a darling of him and petted 
him greatly. 


HOW MOZART BECAME POOR, AND 
DANCED TO KEEP WARM 


It was Mozart’s happiest time, for, from the day 
that he began life in earnest as a married man— 
that was in 1782—the wolf of poverty was never 
away from his door. He composed incessantly, 
but even successful composition did not pay then 
as it does now, and the butcher and the baker 
were often worrying poor Mozart for a settle- 
ment of their accounts. A friend called one win- 
ter day, and found Mozart and his wife waltzing 
round the room. “We were cold,” ‘they said, 
“and we have no wood to make a fire.” Let us 
think of that, and then think of the glorious 
works that Mozart produced under such depress- 
ing conditions. He left 769 compositions in all, 
and he was under forty when he died. 

In his own day he was regarded chiefly as a 
composer of opera, and we still think very highly 
of his “Don Giovanni,” and “The Magic Flute,” 
and “The Marriage of Figaro,” though we seldom 
have a chance of hearing them. He wrote forty- 
nine symphonies, and conductors still like to have 
some of these played, particularly the so-called 
“Jupiter” symphony, and one in G minor, which 
has been described as his “tenderest and daintiest 
instrumental composition.” All his works are full 
of charming melody, of which he had a fund only 
equaled by Haydn. 


THE STORMY DAY WHEN MOZART WAS 
LAID IN AN UNKNOWN GRAVE 


Mozart's end was very sad. He was taken ill in 
1791, and during his illness he wrote a famous 
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“Requiem,” a sort of funeral song, which he had 
sung around his death-bed, to hear its effect. 
Then, on his funeral day, a great storm arose, 
and only the undertaker and his men went to the 
cemetery to see him buried. He died so poor 
that his remains had to be put into a pauper’s 
grave, where many other coffins lay. Nobody. 
went near the grave for many years, and then it 
was found that nobody could point it out. So 
Mozart’s monument in that great Vienna ceme- 
tery stands over an empty grave, while the com- 
poser’s dust reposes no one knows where. It is 
pathetic to think of such an end of a-great man. 


THE GENIUS AND MISERY 
OF SCHUBERT 


THERE was another great composer who went 
through very much the same sufferings, the same 
persecutions and fate as Mozart. His name was 
Franz Schubert. “My music is the product of my 
genius and my misery,” Schubert said. It could 
hardly be otherwise. His people were poor, and 
he had eighteen brothers and sisters, from which 
we may judge that no special attention was given 
to his education and upbringing. But, just as 
“truth will out,” so will genius. Schubert entered 
upon music as a prince enters on his dominions. 
When they began to teach him music, they found 
that somehow he had learned the rudiments for 
himself. 

He began to compose at eleven, and he con- 


- sumed as much music-paper as would have made 


a small fortune for a stationer. He wrote all 
kinds of things at that time—overtures, sympho- 
nies, quartets, operettas, Church music, piano 
music, and so on. But now we remember him 
almost solely for his songs, and for a few orches- 
tral pieces. 


GERMANY’S GREATEST SONG-WRITER 
AND HOW. HE COMPOSED A 
FAMOUS SONG 


He is Germany’s greatest classical song-writer. 
He composed more than 500 songs, but, of course, 
only a small number of these are popular. The 
one we are most likely to hear is “The sibs 
the poem written by Goethe. 

One afternoon Schubert took up a wolane of 
Goethe’s works lying on his table. He read “The 
Erlking.” The rushing sound of the wind and 
the terrors of the enchanted forest were instantly 
changed for him into realities. Every line seemed 
to flow into strange, unearthly music as he read; 
and, seizing a pen, Schubert dashed down the 
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song nearly as we know it. He got a great singer 
to sing it} and then a Vienna music-publisher, 
who had hitherto declined to have anything to do 
with his songs, asked to have it. He paid Schu- 
bert a very small sum, though in a few months 
the publisher made as much as $400 out of it. 
That was the way with Schubert all along. Some 
of his finest songs were sold for the price of a 
meal. Grinding poverty, slights, insults, disap- 
pointments innumerable—such -was_ Schubert’s 
portion. He died in 1828, before he was quite 
thirty-two, and they laid him to rest near Bee- 
thoven, at whose death-bed he had shed tears, 
with this inscription on his tombstone: “Music 
buried here a rich possession and yet fairer 
hopes.” 


THE MIGHTY BEETHOVEN, WHO 
WAS TOO DEAF TO“ HEAR 
HIS OWN MUSIC © 


WE have still to speak of Beethoven. Recall 
Haydn for a moment. When Haydn was dying 
in Vienna, in 1809, the French were bombarding 
the town. Haydn’s servants were terrified, but 
Haydn took it all very calmly. He asked to be 
lifted from his bed to the piano, and when he had 
got seated he played his own “Austrian Hymn” 
three times over, while the guns were thundering 
outside. 

Now, at that very moment there was another 
composer in Vienna, crouching in a cellar, with 
cotton-wool stuffed in his ears. That composer 
was Ludwig van Beethoven. His hearing had 
begun to go, and he was fearful that the sound 
of the explosions would still further endanger it. 
Think of a musician being deaf! You might as 
well think of a painter being blind! Yet Bee- 
thoven, in some respects the greatest composer 
who ever lived, became almost totally deaf. The 
infliction embittered all his later years, and turned 
an originally lovable man into a kind of surly 
bear. Beethoven, like Handel, did not marry. 
He would throw the soup in his housekeeper’s 
eyes when it did not please him, and stamp and 
rage and growl over the most trivial annoyances. 
Let us be charitable to him when we read of 
these things. It must have been awful not to be 
able to hear his own compositions. 


THE HOME OF A BOY WHO WAS TO 
MAKE A NOISE IN THE WORLD 


Burt Beethoven, apart from his deafness, had a 
very hard life. He was born in 1770, at Bonn, 
that pretty little university town on the Rhine, 
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where they have preserved his birthplace just as 
it was, and he had to work his way up in a home 
directed by a father who was a confirmed sot. 
The father was musical, and he had heard some- 
thing about the triumphs of the Mozart children 
in Vienna and Paris and London, and he thought 
he would make money out of his own son. So 
he set him to work at the piano, and visitors would 
often see the child late at night shedding tears 
over the keyboard. By and by he was sent to 
Vienna to complete his musical education. There 
he met Mozart, who exclaimed, when he heard 
him play: “Pay attention to this younster, for he 
will yet make a noise in the world.” We know 
now how true that prophecy was. 


DEATH OF BEETHOVEN IN VIENNA 
AND BIRTH OF CHOPIN 
IN POLAND 


BEETHOVEN’s works for the piano—particularly 
his sonatas—are the grandest things of their kind 
ever written. All the great pianists regard him 
as the king of composers for their instruments. 
And so, too, with the orchestra. Take away Bee- 
thoven’s nine symphonies—the “immortal nine,” 
they are sometimes called—and we should take 
away the backbone from the orchestra. He did 
not write very much for the voice, for he was 
essentially an instrumental composer; but he left 
one beautiful song, “Adelaide,” and one great 
opera, “Fidelio.” He passed away in March, 
1827, and Vienna never before saw such a fu- 
neral as his, the crowds being so immense that 
the soldiers had to be called out to clear a pas- 
sage for the procession. 

There was another great composer for the 
piano, and he wrote the most poetical, dreamy, 
emotional things that we are ever likely to hear 
from that instrument. The name of this com- 
poser was Frédéric Frangois Chopin. He was-a 


Pole, born near Warsaw, in 1809, and his music %, 


seems to breathe the romance that we commonly 
associate with his nation. He was a consump- 
tive, and died early, in 1849, after a long struggle 
with disease and weakness. There was something 
feminine about him, but perhaps that is just why 
we find his music so refined, and so full of emo- 
tion and grace. He is really the poet of ‘the 
piano—nothing strong and grand about him, like 
Beethoven—with an ethereal grace and charm 
such as we find in no one else. Chopin made 
many new harmonic combinations which he used 
in his pieces for the piano, particularly in his 
Preludes, Polonaises, and Etudes, or Studies. He 
was a wonderful player of the piano, too. 
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MENDELSSOHN, A GENIUS WHO 
WAS BORN ‘TO WEALTH 
AND HAPPINESS 


ANOTHER great composer who met him in 1834 
gave him the significant pet name of “Chopi- 
netto.”’ This was Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
commonly called Mendelssohn, a German, born 
the same year as Chopin. He said of one of 
Chopin’s pieces, “It is so perfectly beautiful that 
I could go on forever playing it.’ One might say 
the same of several of Mendelssohn’s own com- 
positions. He was born to wealth and happy 
worldly circumstance, and never had to struggle 
with poverty or other ills. So his music is bright 
and genial, clever and pure, manly and refined. 
His “Songs Without Words” are among the 
classics of the piano; and his oratorio “Elijah” 
ranks in popularity next to “The Messiah.” It 
was written specially for the Birmingham Musi- 
cal Festival. Mendelssohn had a great affection 
for the English people, and liked London better 
than Berlin or Leipzig. He had a short life, and 
his early death, in 1849, seems to have been has- 
tened by grief at the loss of a favorite sister. 


SCHUMANN, WHO WROTE THE 
CHILDREN’S ALBUM 


A composer of a very different type was Robert 
Schumann, born at Zwickau, in Saxony, in I81o. 
There was no reason for his being unhappy, for 
his father was a publisher in easy circumstances. 
But there was a taint of insanity in the family. 
Schumann’s sister died at twenty of an incurable 
melancholy; and Schumann himself spent his last 
years in an asylum, after trying to drown himself 
in the Rhine, near Bonn, where Beethoven was 
born. 

But in spite of this sad strain in his blood, 
Schumann wrote some of the happiest music. 
and he was the composer of that “Children’s Al- 
bum” of pieces which every little player of the 
piano gets acquainted with. Schumann wanted 
to be a great pianist, and to that end contrived a 
tiny machine of his own for exercising the third 
finger, which, we know, is not so supple as the 
other fingers. The machine hurt his hand, and 
he had to give up his ambition. But here again 
we have profited, for if Robert Schumann had 
been a great player, it is not likely that he would 
have been a great composer. 


WAGNER, WHO WROTE OPERAS 


Now, there is just one more very great name to 
be mentioned, and that is the name of Richard 
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Wagner. Musical people have been making a lot 
of Wagner in recent years, perhaps in return for 
the neglect he suffered during his life. He is 
not a composer in‘whom young folks can take a 
very deep interest, because he wrote little but 
those great musical dramas upon which he prided 
himself so much, “The Flying Dutchman,” “Lo- 
hengrin,” “Tannhauser,’ “The Meistersinger,” 
“Tristan and Isolde,” and the rest. He had an 
idea of his own about opera, and it was this— 
that the words are of equal importance with the 
music. 


THE GREAT STORIES THAT WAGNER 
SET TO MUSIC 


THE older opera composers thought the music 
was everything, and the words of their operas 
were often silly to the verge of nonsense. Wag- 
ner changed all that, and if we read the words of 
his operas, we may enjoy the mere story perhaps 
almost as much as the music. He liked to deal 
with old German myths and legends, and we find 
his tales of Lohengrin and Tristan and Tann- 
hauser exceedingly interesting. He, too, was a 
German. He was born at Leipzig, in 1813, and 
had a very troubled career until the crazy King 
Ludwig of Bavaria, who was not crazy about 
music, took him up and gave him money and a 
home, which saved him to the world. He died 
in 1883, and he is buried at Bayreuth, where his 
final home was, and where he had created a 
specially constructed theater for the performance 
of his works. There his widow, who was a 
daughter of Liszt, continued her residence. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S FAMOUS 
OPERAS 


From Wagner we may turn to Sir Arthur Sey- 
mour Sullivan—born in London in 1842; died in 
1900—who, when he was studying at Leipzig, 
was believed by his teachers to be destined to 
become England’s greatest composer. We cannot 
call Sullivan a really great composer; but, at 
least, he must have our thanks for all the plea- 
sure he has given us by his refined comic operas. 
He fell short of true greatness in his grand opera 
and his oratorio work, but we never think of 
that when we are listening to the tuneful melo- 
dies, the bright, sparkling choruses, and the 
charming instrumentation of that long string of 
familiar works which he wrote. 

In these delightful works, from “The Sor- 
cerer”’ and “H.M.S. Pinafore,” on to “The Gon- 
doliers’ and “Utopia, Ltd.,” he successfully 
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established something altogether new in British 
musical art. His comic-opera music “wears well,” 
as we might say, and there is no reason why the 
Savoy operas should not be as popular fifty years 
hence as they are to-day. Many people know 
Sullivan only by these operas. But he was a 
very versatile composer, and he wrote some 
fine hymn-tunes which can never die. One of 
them we all know—the tune “St. Gertrude,” 
sung to “Onward, Christian soldiers.” And who 
does not know such songs of his as “Sweet- 
hearts” and “The Lost Chord”? For the first- 
named song he received £700 from the publisher, 
and the second brought him a handsome yearly 
income for years from the time of its publication. 
Out of his comic operas he made more money 
than any other composer ever made out of music. 


GREAT COMPOSERS WHO WERE 
NOT FOR ONE AGE ONLY 


THERE are SO many more composers to write 
about, when one begins to go over the names. 
There is Gounod, for example, the Frenchman 
who gave us the always popular opera of “Faust.” 
There is Rossini, the Italian who gave us “Will- 
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iam Tell” and the world-famous “Barber of 
Seville,” and other operas that our fathers and 
mothers knew very much better than we do. 

Verdi, too, we ought to remember for his “Tl 
Trovatore” and “Aida,” and much later works of 
a more masterly kind. And Weber, also, for his 
“Der Freischtitz,” and Meyerbeer for his “Les 
Huguenots,” and Donizetti for his “Lucia,” and 
Bellini for his “La Sonnambula,” and Balfe for 
his ever fresh and ever welcome “Bohemian 
Girl.” 

We ought to speak of Liszt, the greatest of all 
the great pianist-composers; and of Tchaikovsky, 
the Russian master, whose “Pathetic” symphony 
is now as familiar as anything of Beethoven’s; 
and of Brahms, though his music requires much 
study and pondering, and is not very suitable for 
young people; and of Richard Strauss, and of 
Sir Edward Elgar, and of a great many more. 
Think of Bizet and his “Carmen,” of Mascagni 


and his “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ of Leoncavallo 
and his “Pagliacci.” And there are a host of 
others. The others, however, we are not very 


sure of just yet; but of these, the really great— 
of some of them, at all events—we may safely 
say, in the words of Shakespeare, that they are 
“not for an age, but for all time.” 
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In the Pacific Ocean, off the eastern coast of 
Asia, lies a group of islands, a long chain of them, 
stretching from the tip of the huge, bare penin- 
sula of Kamchatka to the tropical, half-civilized 
island of Formosa, not far north of the Philip- 
pines. These islands form the Empire of 
Japan. 

The Japanese often compare the shape of their 
country with that of a dragon-fly. Its body con- 
sists of the four chief islands that shut in the 
Sea of Japan; the two long feelers are Sak- 
halin—half of which belongs to Japan—and 
the Kurile Islands, which brush Kamchatka. 
The Lu-chu Islands and Formosa form a 
fine tail. 

The part of the great continent that lies near- 
est the body of Japan is the peninsula of Korea, 
which separates the shallow Yellow Sea from the 
deep Sea of Japan. Korea, the Land of the 
Morning Calm, is about as large as Kansas, 
and, like its island neighbor Japan, has a long 
history of its own, but not so long as that of 
China. | 

What is more beautiful and suggestive of un- 
earthly visions than the sight of the blazing sun 
rising from the sea, his beams making the waves 
look like moving, molten gold, and tinting the 
wide sky above with every delightful and delicate 
shade of color? The men of China have ever 
gazed eastward on this glory, and their oldest wise 
men wrote down in their oldest books wonderful 
stories of gods and heroes living in the islands 
hid in the gorgeous eastern ocean. And.so Japan, 
this Land of the Rising Sun, came to be looked 
upon as a mysterious and sacred country, and its 
people proudly claim descent from the shadowy 
great ones. The beliefs which grew up round 
the old picturesque stories led, in course of time, 
to the national worship of unseen gods and 
spirits, of ancestors, and powers of nature, which 
still has a strong hold in Japan. This religion is 
called Shintoism, a word that means “the way of 
the gods.” 


THE PEOPLE OF OLD JAPAN WHO WERE 
EVER DRIVEN BACKWARD BY 
INVADERS 


It is generally thought that the first people, after 
the cave-dwellers, to settle in Japan were the 
Ainos, who came across the narrow sea from 
Siberia; and a delightful change they must have 
found it in the southern islands, with their pleas- 
ant and warm climate, and beautiful, fertile 
country. The climate on the east coast of Japan 
is tempered by a warm stream from the south, 
just as parts of the eastern coast of our country 
are washed by the warm Gulf Stream. The 
Ainos were ever pushed back from the more de- 
sirable parts of the land by newcomers of higher 
civilization. Some were of Mongol race, like the 
Chinese, and came from the neighboring con- 
tinent across the Sea of Japan, from Korea and 
what is now Russian and Chinese Manchuria. 

Other newcomers came floating along the 
warm, dark stream from Southern Asia. These 
were of Malay race. Waves of these two races 
came time after time, and they are the true an- 
cestors of the Japanese people, but the Ainos have 
never been wholly driven out of the country. 
There are still some thousands of them in North 
Japan, living apart from the other people. They 
are remarkable for their general hairiness. 

They are a peaceable people, not caring for 
progress, but with many good qualities. They 
gain their living chiefly by fishing and hunting 
in the dense forests which harbor wild animals 
and game, in the northern island of Yezo. 


A LINE OF EMPERORS THAT HAS RULED 
FOR MORE THAN 2500 YEARS 


Tue Japanese keep many festivals; two of the 
principal ones are February 11 and April 3. On 
the first of these days they celebrate the accession 
of their earliest emperor, and on the second the 
day of his death. His name was Jimmu, and he 
is said to have lived more than twenty-five cen- 
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turies ago. The Japanese claim that from him 
their one dynasty, or family, of emperors has 
ruled in unbroken succession ever since; but the 
dates for the first part of this long time are very 
uncertain. Still, we know that the Japanese were 
advancing in civilization, and the early inde- 
pendent tribes were passing under the leadership 
of one dominant tribe centuries before Julius 
Cesar invaded Britain. 

The history of Korea, too, goes very far back. 
More than a thousand years before Christ, there 
was a migration of the old civilized Chinese into 
the mountainous peninsula. They ousted the 
cave-dwellers, and formed a cluster of independ- 
ent states, which later united under one ruler. 
A great stream of Chinese and Koreans poured 
into Japan, and merged with its people during the 
centuries before and after the birth of Christ, 


and the name of a fabulous great Japanese em- 


press, Jingo, stands out in the third century of 
our era as making many conquests in the land of 
Korea. 


HOW THE MIKADO BECAME A SACRED 
FIGURE, HIDDEN FROM HIS PEOPLE 


NorTHING is certain about these early stories, ex- 
cept that there was much coming and going be- 
tween the peninsula and the islands. We know 
that the Japanese, like the Chinese, busied them- 
selves quite early with bringing water to their 
rice-fields, making canals, and developing trade 
and manufactures. They also from the first paid 
great reverence to their ancestors. By degrees 
the person of the ruler, the Emperor, or Mikado, 
became sacred and unapproachable to the mass 
of the people, as was the case in China. 

It was about the sixth century, when the Angles 
and Saxons were settling in their new homes in 
Britain, that the religion of Buddha spread into 
Japan by way of China and Korea. Eventually 
it took its place side by side with the older na- 
tional religion of Shintoism, not driving it out, 
but supplementing it, as it were; and beautiful 
Buddhist temples, as well as Shinto shrines, rose 
up over the country. 

Troublous times followed. There were many 
grades, or different kinds, of nobility all fighting 
to be first, and many officers and ministers, into 
whose hands the real government of the kingdom 
passed, as the Mikado became more and more a 
mere puppet in a gilded prison, his person sacred 
and invisible, except to the highest officials. The 
head of the acting government for seven hun- 
dred years was the Shogun. Yoritomo was 
the name of the first Shogun. He was a 
great general and organizer, and died in 1199. 


The last Shogun gave up his power, henceforth 
to live as a private gentleman, in 1868. 

In many ways the state of affairs in Japan 
during the rule of the Shoguns may be compared 
to that of Britain before and during the Wars 
of the Roses. Quarrels between great rival fam- 
ilies were fought out in pitched battles; nobles 
lived in their strong castles, surrounded by armed 
retainers, called samurai, and when a common 
foe arose, those who held the land were bound 
to provide forces to meet the danger, very much 
in the same way as was done in Europe in feudal 
times. 

One of these times of national danger arose 
toward the end of the thirteenth century, when 
Kublai Khan, the Mongol Emperor of China, 
with a great host of Chinese and Koreans, in- 
vaded Japan. As with the Spanish Armada off 
the coast of Britain, the great host was destroyed 
by a storm, and the island empire of Japan can 
boast that no invader has since tried to descend 
on its shores. 

When Marco Polo stayed at the court of Kublai 
Khan he heard much of Japan, and when he 
returned to his native country he was persuaded 
to write a book about his wonderful travels. In 
it he introduced Japan to Europe, thereby greatly 
exciting and interesting his readers. In the map 
used by Columbus, two centuries later, this island 
was drawn large on the east of Asia, with no 
American continent between it and Europe. As 
to Korea, so little was known about it in the West 
in those days that the old map-makers had re- 
course to a favorite device of theirs to cover 
deficiencies of knowledge: they drew an elephant 
to fill in gaps. 


THE ANCIENT PIRATES OF JAPAN, WHO 
SAILED THEIR JUNKS TO AMERICA 


In those days, when men were reaching out to 
find each other, and to discover new countries 
all over the world, there were pirates on every 
sea. The Japanese were not behind in daring 
acts, and their junks faced the seas fearlessly, 
passing to Siam, to India, and even to Mexico. 

It was not long after the death of Columbus 
that the Portuguese found by an eastward route 
what he had tried in vain to find by sailing west- 
ward. From the rich Indies they passed to China, 
and thence to Japan. Christian missionaries soon 
followed the traders and explorers. The famous 
Jesuit Francis Xavier managed to get a footing 
in the southern island of Kiushiu, and conducted, 
under difficulties, a short but brilliant mission. 
He says in his letters home that the Japanese 
“are wonderfully inclined to see all that is good, 
and have an eagerness to learn.” 
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Toward the end of the fifteenth century Naga- 
saki, the chief southern port, with its fine har- 
bor, where the largest Portuguese ships could 
ride at anchor, became a Christian city. Chris- 
tian churches were built on the sites of old 
Buddhist temples; but the progress of the new 
religion was stopped before long. A great sol- 
dier of fortune, Hideyoshi, rose to the highest 
power. He is often called the Napoleon of Japan, 
so great were his victories. He conquered Korea, 
and even planned the invasion of the Chinese 
Empire. 


JAPAN’S GREAT LEAP FROM THE SLEEP 
OF CENTURIES 


His successor, also a great general, overthrew 
all his rivals, and founded a dynasty of Shoguns 
that ruled a united Japan in peace for two hun- 
dred and fifty years. To secure this peace, the 
Catholic missions and the foreign traders were 
sent away, and the country was closed to all but 
the Dutch; under narrow limits they alone were 
allowed to trade at Nagasaki. Some of the most 
beautiful Japanese work is to be seen at The 
Hague, gifts from the Mikados of those days. 
Very little about Japan was known in England 
during the reigns of the Stuarts and the Han- 
. overians. 

It was in the middle of last century that 
there came a great and wonderful change. Japan 
had gone on all those peaceful years making im- 
provements in the produce of the country, in the 
fields, in the tea-gardens, in the hand-looms, in 
the pottery factories, and in many other arts in 
which the people are so clever and tasteful. But 
discontent was smoldering, and a longing to ex- 
pand was growing in the hearts of the people. 

When Captain Perry arrived with a United 
States fleet, to insist on pulling down the bar- 
riers which had kept Japan away so long from 
the rest of the world, the old system seemed to 
fall at a blow. Treaties with various powers 
were signed, Yokohama was opened to foreign 
trade, the Shogun had to retire with all his old- 
fashioned ideas and ways, and the Mikado was 
restored to the full and ancient powers of his 
office, and reigned over the people in fact as well 
as in name. 

It makes us almost breathless to read of the 
changes that have taken place in Japan in com- 
paratively so few years. Once in contact with 
the West, there were no half-measures. The old 
feudal ways were swept away in most dramatic 
fashion, as Japan leaped out of the Middle Ages 
into the full stream of modern life with its newest 
inventions and movements. Japanese came west- 
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ward to learn new ways, and received instructors 
and organizers from the West in their own coun- 
try. Roads were improved and bridges built; 
railways, telegraphs, telephones, were started all ” 
over the country. Banks, warehouses, mills, and 
factories rose up quickly; law courts were es- 
tablished; also a constitution, granted in 1889, 
that gave a parliament, in which are members 
elected by the people. 

Education on modern Western lines has been 
started everywhere; Western fashions in dress 
and manners have been largely adopted. A splen- 
didly efficient navy and army have been created 
within a few years. They were needed, for, be- 
sides the upheaval and amount of work and ex- 
pense involved in all the home changes, Japan 
has had to face two wars with its opposite neigh- 
bors. The first, with China, was in 1894 and 
1895. Six months decided the contest, Japan 
being victorious on sea and land. The island of 
Formosa was added to the Mikado’s empire, and 
the world saw that a new power had arisen to 
help to shape the destiny of the Far East. 


JAPAN'S VICTORIOUS STRUGGLE WITH 
THE GREAT POWER OF RUSSIA 


Japan joined the European Powers in the relief 
of Peking at the time of the Boxer rebellion, and 
four years later found herself in the throes of a 
gigantic contest with Russia. Russian troops 
poured eastward by the new Siberian Railway, 
and awful were the losses and sufferings of the 
men on both sides. Admiral Togo, often called 
the Japanese Nelson, destroyed the Russian navy 
in the inner part of the Yellow Sea; and on land 
the successes were equally great. 

Every Japanese boy is brought up to believe 
that the greatest honor that can befall him is to 
die for his Emperor and country if need be, and 
his body is trained by a wonderful system of re- 
sisting gymnastics. His courage is matched by 
his sense of honor as to the sacredness of his 
promise and the impossibility of yielding while 
life lasts, and so it is no wonder that the flag of 
the Rising Sun was carried triumphantly from 
start to finish in such strong hands. Japan gained 
half the island of Sakhalin by this war, and es- 
tablished a sort of protectorate in Korea. Finally, 
in 1910, Japan annexed Korea to her own empire. 

The Korean people are poor and spiritless, and 
for long paid tribute to their powerful neighbors 
to let them alone. The valleys are very fertile, 
and crops of various kinds are raised. There are 
large forests, and the metals are believed to be 
very abundant; but there is still much to do in 
developing the resources of the country. 


2 and 3 from Stereographs, copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 
SCENES IN NIPPON. 


I. A VEGETABLE-PEDDLER. 2. A JAPANESE MEAL, TOKIO. 
3. IN THE WISTARIA ARBORS, KAMEIDO DISTRICT, TOKIO. 
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JAPAN, THE LAND OF DAZZLING BLOS- 
SOMS AND FAIRY LANDSCAPES 


Ir would need a Japanese to do justice to the land 
whose beauty has so much to do with the fervent 
patriotism and perfect taste in art of its people. 
We must think of all we have seen most beautiful 
in our own country or elsewhere and put it all 
together; and then it falls short of what we can 
see in Japan. For the lovely scenery of this 
part of the world is :>t off, as it were, with a 
garment of most gorgeous and wonderful color- 
ing, made of blossoms of every hue. 

Public holidays are set apart for people to go 
out to admire the fruit-trees in flower, the cherry 
and plum and peach blossoms. Men travel miles 
to visit the great fields of irises and lilies, all most 
delightful to the eye. Many favorite flowers come 
to Western people from Japan; but there the 
purple wistaria hangs in profusion over great 
trellises, the camelia-trees grow as high as a 
house, and the masses of roses, convolvulus, and 
azaleas form dazzling banks of color. The tall 
bamboos, so useful as well as ornamental, and 
high, feathery grasses, graceful pine-trees and 
lacquer-trees, all help to make up the real fairy 
landscapes of which we get hints on the screens 
and fans and embroideries worked and painted by 
those who live within sight of these beauties of 
nature. 


FUJI-YAMA, THE FAMOUS JAPANESE 
MOUNTAIN THREE MILES HIGH 


OTHER countries can equal if not surpass Japan 
in mountains and leaping waterfalls, rich plains 
and valleys and rivers that water them; but Japan 
has one mysterious wonder—Fuji-yama, the 
sacred mountain so deeply beloved by the Jap- 
anese and reproduced by hundreds of their ar- 
tists. It rises, solemn and lonely and grand, in 
a beautiful cone-like shape nearly three miles 
above the plain, and it is more than a hundred 
miles round its base. 

The mountain is near the sea, and not far from 
the capital of the empire, Tokio. Rudyard Kip- 
ling calls it “the keynote of Japan,” so great is its 
impressiveness as one enters the bay, especially if 
its top is covered with snow. This only melts in 
August and September. On its lower slopes is 
every sort of beautiful vegetation. 

It takes many hours to climb the three miles 
of its height, even with the help of coolies; but 
what a view from the top! Over fertile plains 
and glinting water, to mountains beyond. This 
climb of three miles into the air gives us an idea 
of the changes j1 vegetation to be seen when 
traveling thousands of miles toward the pole. At 
the top of the mountain the climate is that of 
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the tundra, or bog-land; below that come the low, 
stunted trees. Below them we come to pine- 
forests, then grassy lands and steppes, then all 
the crops that grow in warmer regions—barley, 
beans, peas, tea, cotton, and rice. 

From the heights of Fuji-yama we can see an- 
other important mountain, the active volcano 
Asama-yama. Most of the Japanese mountains 
are extinct volcanoes, but Fuji-yama still sends up 
a little jet of steam, and many earthquakes take 
place, often causing terrible damage and loss of 
life. This is one reason why houses are very 
lightly built in the Mikado’s country. 

There are a great number of large towns in 
Japan, several with tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of inhabitants. Tokio, the capital, on the 
largest island, Hondo, or Honshiu, contains a 
population of over two millions. 


THE SPLENDID TEMPLES AND THE 
FAIRY PALACE IN THE JAPANESE 
CAPITAL 


THE temples and tombs of the Shoguns form one 
of the great sights of this picturesque city, with 
its avenues of cherry-trees. The Imperial Palace 
is here, too, with its crystal chambers and beau- 
tiful ceilings and brocades. In November thou- 
sands of people congregate to see the magnificent 
chrysanthemum shows. The flowers are much 
larger and more beautiful than those we are ac- 
customed to see. The distances are so long in 
the large cities that jinrikishas are greatly in re- 
quest. Coolies, or laborers, run them swiftly 
about, even on the country roads. 

Yokohama, the port of Tokio, is the place 
where most visitors land. Here is the tomb of 
Yoritomo, the first Shogun, and a few miles away 
is the great bronze image of Buddha, one of the 
greatest of Japanese works of art. It is nearly 
fifty feet high, and leaves a wonderful impression 
of peace and majesty on the mind. 

The Japanese have a proverb, “Do not use the 
word magnificent till you have seen Nikko.” This 
is not only a most beautiful town, but it includes 
a whole mountain district, about 2000 feet above 
the sea. Cascades and autumn tints and thick 
vegetation of every kind are among the natural 
beauties, and there are deeply interesting tombs 
of Shoguns and saints, and splendid Buddhist 
temples. 


CITIES THAT INTEREST THE TRAVELER 


THE island of Kiushiu, on which Nagasaki, with 
its landlocked harbor and granite docks, is situ- 
ated, has played a large part in the country’s 
story. Legend has it that from here Jimmu and 
Jingo set forth on their heroic expeditions. Upon 
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this island the Portuguese traders and mission- 
aries landed, and European civilization was first 
made known to the Japanese. During the time 
that Japan was closed it was Nagasaki that was 
the only port opened to the West. 

Since the door has been flung wide open, Kobe, 
on the beautiful inland sea, has grown from a 
fishing village into a large and bright city, where 
most of the home trade is carried on, and foreign 
firms are well represented. We can take the train 
along the lovely shores of this Mediterranean of 
Japan between Hondo and the two smaller south- 
ern islands; or, better still, pass on our way from 
Nagasaki in a steamer through the deep, clear, 
blue water from end to end, passing countless 
islands and hills clothed in vivid green; and there 
is ever the living interest of the numerous fishing 
boats, and curious-looking junks, and the tiny 
villages hidden in unexpected nooks. 

Osaka is a manufacturing center near the in- 
land sea, and is renowned for its beautiful temple 
and fine bazaars. By Osaka flows the river that 
drains Lake Biwa. This is the largest lake in 
Japan, and very beautiful. It is a grand sight 
on a warm summer night to see the crowds of 
people enjoying the pleasures of boating, the music 
on the water, and the dancing light from thou- 
sands of lanterns. Refreshments are taken in the 
tea-houses on its shores. 

From Osaka we can take the train to Kioto, 
an old capital of Japan, famous for its wonderful 
architecture and interesting memories. The 
Mikado’s old palace here covers many acres of 
ground. 


THE WORKERS IN THE CITIES AND THE 
WORKERS IN THE FIELDS 


In these and other great towns we find many of 
Japan’s millions of inhabitants, both the ruling 
classes and busy workers. Many, too, are en- 
gaged in the fields, for agriculture is actively car- 
ried on in Japan, as in China, and occupies many 
hands. Thousands are employed in the fisheries 
on the seas, lakes, and rivers, for fish is very 
plentiful and is one of the chief articles of food. 
Tall, smoky chimneys are rapidly rising in many 
industrial centers in Japan, but the things of 
greatest beauty, which have influenced so much 
the taste of the West, have been made from time 
immemorial by the patient, delicate handwork of 
men and women who are born artists. 
Tea-growing and silk-weaving were introduced 
from China many hundreds of years ago. Fine 
porcelain made from abundant supplies of kaolin, 
a fine white clay, is of world renown; carpets, 
baskets, beautiful lacquer-work on trays and 
boxes, every variety of fans and lanterns, and 
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endless things for ornament and use are all made 
in Japan. 

Unfortunately, we seldom see the more expen- 
sive real Japanese articles in the West. We have 
too often poor imitations; but if we study those 
in good stores and museums we can gain much 
help in our efforts to know the interesting and 
artistic people of Japan. 


JAPANESE HOME LIFE AND NATIONAL 
CUSTOMS 


WESTERN dress has been adopted at court and in 
the army and navy, and in many circles; but the 
kimono, so familiar to us in dressing-gown shape, 
and in the popular musical play of “The Mikado,” 
is still the distinctive garment of the country, 
made in gorgeous embroidered silks and satins for 
the rich, and in very simple materials for the 
poor. It is worn with a broad sash, which keeps 
all tidy, and serves, with the deep kimono sleeves, 
instead of pockets. 

Japanese foot-wear is quite different from ours. 
There is a thick white sock, with a division for 
the great toe, worn with the shoe or clog, which 
is taken off on entering a house, so as not to soil 
the mats used as seats, for a Japanese house is 
very simple, with scarcely any furniture. Often 
the greater part of the house is made of wood 
or tough paper, and the partition walls are simply 
sliding doors. Paper serves for umbrellas and 
waterproofs, when a cloak made of thatch is not 
available. The beds are made of thick quilts laid 
on the floor, with wooden pillows, all being moved 
away in the daytime. Everything in a Japanese 
home is most tastefully arranged to give pleasure 
to the eye, and all is very clean. 

Perhaps Japanese children have the happiest 
time of any children in the world. Their fathers 
and mothers are devoted to them, and train them 
from babyhood to be self-controlled and polite to 
every one; to be gentle in their ways, and to be 
fond of work. And all this lays the foundation 
of lifelong happiness. Spoiled, selfish, idle, cross, 
and miserable children are rarely met with in 
Japan. They have plenty of lessons and plenty 
of play. And their toys! Think of the delights 
of Japanese dolls—the children are so like them 
—and the clever tops and kites, and wonderful 
model villages. There are many feast-days spe- 
cially for the children, when all are dressed in 
their brightest kimonos and sashes, and look as 
gay as the flowers and butterflies. 

The feast of dolls is for the girls, when the 
“honorable” dolls and the dolls’ houses, so care- 
fully kept from generation to generation, are 
brought out and enjoyed, and the little ones have 
presents of dolls and dainty articles for their use. 
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The boys have their turn on the Feast of Flags, 
when images of soldiers, heroes, wrestlers are 
bought for them, as well as helmets, flags, bows 
and arrows. The sham fight, which is a favorite 
game on this festival, brings to memory the fights 
of the rival clans in the old feudal days. Kite-~ 
flying and top-spinning done in really scientific 
fashion are grand pastimes, joined in by quite 
old men. 

The dead are never forgotten in Japan. Every 
summer the Feast of the Dead is celebrated all 
over the country, with processions and the carry- 
ing of fans and banners, and the tombs are illum- 
inated with beautiful lanterns shedding many- 
colored lights. The end of the feast at Nagasaki 
is very striking. After midnight thousands of 
little ships of straw, carrying small offerings of 
fruit and money, and the lighted lanterns from 
the tombs, are launched on the waters of the bay. 
As each little craft catches fire, the soul it is sup- 
posed to carry is said to have reached again the 
Unseen Land. 

The Japanese visit the temples and shrines very 
much, and honor thousands of gods. Very often 
they make pilgrimages to distant shrines. The 
pilgrim bound for Fuji-yama is known by his 
white kimono and large straw hat. The people 
go to the temples not only to pray to their gods, 
but to enjoy themselves as weil. If you visit a 
temple on the day of some great function, you 
will find its steps outside packed with rows upon 
rows of clogs and umbrellas, placed there by the 
worshipers inside. You enter, and find the wor- 
shipers seated on the floor, and if the service is 
not going on at the moment, they are smoking 
and chatting together, and the children are 
crawling about in the crowd. 

When the service is over the worshipers dis- 
perse to find a cool spot in the temple grounds to 
eat their simple meal. In front of the temple 
stands a wooden arch, called a torii. Sometimes 
the temple is approached through a whole avenue 
of them of various sizes. The building is of wood, 
sometimes small, sometimes very large, and is 
usually surrounded by booths and tea-houses. At 
many of the booths may be purchased the figures 
of the more popular gods. Everywhere may be 
seen the fat figures of the Seven Gods of Wealth, 
the deities most beloved in every Japanese house- 
hold. Then there are the God and Goddess of 
Rice, who protect the crops, and who are attended 
by the figures of foxes quaintly carved in wood 
or molded in white plaster. The Goddess of 
Mercy, with her many hands to help and save, is 
also a favorite idol. 

At another spot you find peep-shows, stalls at 
which hairpins, paints, and powder-boxes, and a 
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thousand other trifles, are sold; archery galleries, 
where you may fire twenty arrows at a target for 
a penny; booths, where acrobats, conjurers, and 
jugglers are performing, and tea-houses without 
number, where the faithful are sipping their tea 
or saké and puffing at their tiny pipes. 

The young girls are fond of purchasing sacred 
beans and peas and rice at a stall set up under the 
eaves of the temple. With these they feed the 
temple pigeons, who come swooping down from 
the great wooden roof, or the sacred white pony 
with the blue eyes which belongs to the holy 
place. On the steps sit rows of licensed beggars, 
who will pray for those who give them even the 
smallest alms. But prayers may also be bought 
from the priests, prayers written upon a scrap of 
paper, which scrap is afterward fastened to the 
bars of the grating in front of the figure of a 
god. A favorite god will have many thousand 
scraps of paper fluttering before it at one time. 

Many of the temple gardens are of very great 
beauty and interest. There can be seen many of 
the marvels of Japanese gardening—tiny dwarf 


trees, hundreds of years old, and yet only a few 


inches high, or tall shrubberies cut and trained to 
represent a great junk in full sail, or the figure 
of a god or hero. 

At certain times of the year when the temple 
orchards are in blossom, great throngs visit them 
simply to enjoy the delicate beauty of the scene. 
The plum-blossom appears in February, and the 


cherry-blossom in April or May. Later in the 


year the purple iris is followed by the golden 
chrysanthemum. High and low, all crowd to see 
the beauty of a vast sweep of lovely blossom. A 
poor Japanese thinks nothing of walking a hun- 
dred miles or more to see some famous orchard 
or garden in its full flowering splendor. From 
his earliest years this love of natural beauty has 
been a part of his education. As a child he has 
taken many a trip with his father and mother to 
admire the acres of plum or cherry blossom in a 
park or temple garden; as a man he lays his work 
aside and goes to see the same spectacle. 

Many travelers now go to Japan, for Yokohama 
is the central station, so to speak, in a tour round 
the world, and all admire its scenery and flow- 
ers, and its temples, tombs, and festivals, which 
recall the deeply interesting past. But more in- 
teresting still is the life and work of to-day in 
the great cities, and in the wide-spreading coun- 
try. The dear, polite babies, the bright young 
girls, so charming in manner; the swift jinrik- 
ishas whirling past; the shops full of the clever 
work of the nation; the passing crowds, so clean’ 
and docile and orderly—all charm and delight, 
and seem like part of a moving picture. 


From Stereograph, copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 
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I. HOW PETER PREACHED OF JERUSALEM 


Once upon a time there was an ugly little boy 
called Peter, who lived in his father’s castle in 
France. He was a restless boy, and liked always 
to do or to hear something new. His home was 
very quiet, for his father was a great fighter, and 
was often away at the wars for months at a 
time. 

But though one day was very like another in 
Peter’s life when he was young, he used to hear 
tales of pilgrimage and of battle that made him 
long to be free to go out into the world himself. 

The country round his home and in the other 
northern lands near it was bare and gray, and 
the towers and walls of the cities were gloomy, 
but the boy heard of other lands and other cities. 
He heard that in Byzantium, where the Greek 
Emperor had his palace, the houses were built 
of marble, and their walls were lined with gold, 
and that in the lands around it rich fruits and 
grain grew. 

He often heard of another city called Jerusa- 
lem, for many piigrims went to it because it was 
at Jerusalem that Jesus Christ died. Hundreds 
of years before Peter was born, Helena, the 
mother of the Greek Emperor Constantine, found 
a cross which she thought must be the cross on 
which Christ died. She was full of awe and 
wonder, and in order that all who served Christ 
might see the cross, it was set up in Jerusalem 
on the spot where it was thought to have stood 
when Christ died upon it. 

Long after Constantine and his mother were 
dead, a king who did not serve Christ carried the 
cross away from Jerusalem. The Emperor who 
then reigned in Greece fought with this king for 
ten years before he could subdue him. At last 
he won the cross again, and with it lands and 
gold, but these gave him far less joy than the 
thought that the cross would again stand in 
Jerusalem. He kept part of it in his city of 
Byzantium; with the rest he went to Jerusalem. 


He was a great man and a proud man, but he 
was humble when he thought of the cross and of 
what is told of the death of Christ. So he took 
off his beautiful clothes, and with bare feet and 
wearing a plain robe he carried the cross up the 
street of Jerusalem, and set it once more within 
the church that had been built where Christ died. 

When Peter was young, hundreds of pilgrims 
went to Jerusalem to worship at the foot of this 
cross. They did so for many reasons. Some 
did it because they loved the thought of Christ 
and wished to stand where he had stood, and to 
see the land in which he had lived. 

Others went because they thought it would 
make other people think them very good. They 
hoped to be great people when they came back 
to their homes again. 

But the largest number went because the Pope 
and the priests told them that those who went in 
poverty to the Holy City would be forgiven for 
all the wrong things they had done. Many a man 
who was very unhappy because he had killed 
some one by stealth gave up all that he had and 
went with nothing except a staff to visit the 
cross. 

These pilgrims were often very cruelly treated 
in Jerusalem, for men called Saracens, who did 
not serve Christ, lived and ruled there, and they 
made each pilgrim give them money before they 
would allow him into the city. They were fol- 
lowers of a prophet named Mohammed, and were 
also called Mohammedans, and Moslems. They 
were cruel to the Christians who lived in Jeru- 
salem, as well as to the pilgrims who came to it. 

Once, when Hakem, who was called “the mad 
Sultan,” ruled in Jerusalem, the streets of the 
city surged with an angry throng. The white 
robes of the soldiers of Hakem flashed out among 
the bright colors that were worn by men of other 
Moslem races. Every face was full of scorn and 
anger. Harsh voices cursed those who served 
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Christ. Jews hid in corners and alleys that they 
might not, suffer with the Christians, for them too 
the Moslems hated. 

The Moslems call their churches mosques, and 
the reason of their great anger on this day was 
that they had found a dead dog lying in a mosque. 
They thought that this had done such harm to 
their mosque that they could not pray in it till 
they had made it pure again, and they were sure 
that a Christian had thrown the_dog’s body there 
in order to annoy them. The news spread 
through the town, and each moment the crowd 
grew larger and more fierce. 

“Let us fall on the Christian dogs!” they 
shouted. “Let us kill them without mercy!” 
“Who are they that they should soil our temple?” 

The Christians had gathered into one place in 
sorrow and in fear. They all wore clothes of 
‘dull, dingy shades, because they were not allowed 
to wear beautiful colors nor white robes like 
Hakem’s soldiers. Each of them wore a leather 
thong to show that the Moslems ruled over them. 
Their hearts were more gloomy than their robes. 
If they were all killed the Christian Church would 
have no one left in Jerusalem. They waited in 


terror. But the noise they heard was not what 
they had feared. A clear voice rang out. The 
man who spoke was one of themselves. His 


name was Olindo. 

“Nothing could be a greater evil,” he said, 
“than that the Church should perish. I will die 
for you and for our faith. Do not forget me nor 
my people.” 

The others burst into tears, but though they 
were sad to think of Olindo’s death, no one tried 
to stay him. He passed swiftly out from them, 
and met the Moslem leaders as they hurried on to 
kill the Christians. 

“T alone am guilty of this deed,” said Olindo; 
and he had not time to say more, for he fell dead 
in the street, killed by the swords of those nearest 
to him. 

At that time those who were called Christians 
were quarreling with each other. There were 
two churches. One was the Greek Church, the 
other was the Church of Rome. The Popes, who 
reigned in Rome, always wished to make the 
Greek Church obey them, so that there might be 
only one Christian Church. And when Peter 
lived it seemed that perhaps this dream of the 
Popes might come true. 

A fierce race of men called Turks had swept 
westward from the Great Wall of China. Every- 
thing had fallen before them except the faith of 
the Prophet whom the Moslems followed. It did 
not fall, because, instead of trying to fight it, the 
Turks took it for their own. It suited them well, 
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because it taught that whoever died fighting for 
it, against- those who did not obey Mohammed, 
would go straight to heaven. So instead of mak- 
ing slaves of the Moslems whom they had de- 
feated, the Turks joined their armies to their 
own, and led them against the empire of Greece. 

That was why the Pope who lived then thought 
he might be able to unite Rome and Greece once 
more. Greece asked Rome to help her against 
the Turks, and Rome hoped that if she helped 
her so, then Greece would be willing to do what 
she wished afterward. 

It was of these things that men who knew the 
world talked and thought when Peter was a boy. 
As he grew up, he longed to have a share in all 
the great things that were being done in the 
world, and in order to know about them he en- 
tered the home of the Bishop of Paris that he 
might be a priest, and so have time to read many 
books. But he soon found that he could not be 
happy while he only read about what other men 
had done. He yearned to do things himself. The 
bishop liked him well and wished to keep him with 
him, but the restless lad would not stay. He went 
to fight in Flanders, but it was only for a short 
time that war seemed gay and pleasant to him. 
He was made a prisoner, and he found a cell far 
more dull and dreary than his study in Paris. 

Then he escaped from prison, and made a home 
of his own. There he and his wife Beatrice lived 
for a few years together, but soon she died and 
left Peter with three little children. Peter gave 
the care of the children to a friend and fled to a 
hermit’s cell. It seemed to him that he had tried 
every kind of life in vain, and that nothing was 
left for him but to live alone and to think and 
pray till death came to him. 

But Peter was neither old nor ill, and death 
was a long way off for him. The narrow cell 
became a prison to him, and he grew as restless as 
a lion ina cage. But he had vowed that he would 
live the life of a hermit; and if death would not 
come to him to bring him freedom, there was only 
one way in which he could keep his vow and yet 
do things and take part in the life of the world. 
That way was to go on pilgrimage. As he thought 
of this, the old light flashed in his keen dark eyes. 

“T too,” he said to himself, “will walk bare- 
foot where Christ has trod. My tears shall fall on 
his grave, and I will kneel before the cross.” 

He set out on his journey, and after many risks 
and dangers he reached Jerusalem. Peter had 
seen many beautiful towns and rich valleys, and 
when he saw the bare rocky ground that led up 
to Jerusalem, he was amazed that Christ had died 
in so dreary a city. 

“How strange,” thought he, “that the Lord of 
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all should have chosen this barren spot!” As he 
went from place to place in the city he was in 
great excitement. He made such vivid pictures 
in his mind of all that had happened there that 
the thought of it took away his breath, and he 
longed that he might die where such things had 
taken place. It was dreadful for him to see how 
those who cared not for the memory of Christ 
scorned and defiled the holy places, and robbed 
and ill-treated the pilgrims who asked only to be 
allowed to worship and to think in peace. He 
sought out the head of the Christian Church, 
whom men called the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and 
talked with him of what might be done to save 
the Holy City from the Moslems, and he told the 
Christians in Jerusalem that he would go away 
and bring the people of Europe to fight for the 
Holy City. 

On the evening before Peter left Jerusalem he 
went into the church in which the cross stood, 
to pray. He was weary with talk and thought 
and with many visits to holy places, and he fell 
asleep. While he slept, he thought he saw Christ 
come to him, and that he heard the Master say: 

“Arise, Peter, do with courage that which thou 
hast said. 1 will be with thee.” 

Peter rose from his knees in great joy. He left 
Jerusalem and went with haste to Rome. There 
the Pope listened to him gladly and gave him his 
blessing. He-told him to go from town to town 
and from land to land, and to tell every one who 
would listen of the sufferings of pilgrims and of 
the dishonor that was shown to the memory of 
Christ in the places where he had once walked. 

This was a different kind of life from the one 
Peter had lived in the hermit’s cell. It was full 
of change and excitement, and it had in it the 
great hope that one day he would see Jerusalem 
in the hands of Christian armies, and pilgrims 
welcomed and honored where they had suffered 
so much. 

Peter was still ugly. He was small and un- 
gainly, but he had piercing black eyes, and those 
who caught sight of them forgot to look at any- 
thing else. He was not fifty years old, but the 
hard life he had lived had turned his hair and 
beard white. He did not wear either hat of shoes. 
As he rode along on his mule, the long coarse 
folds of his robe flapped round his bare feet, and 
the cord that bound his waist dangled at his 
side. In his hands he carried a heavy crucifix. 

When he stopped and began to speak, people 
thought he was some silly, worthless man, but 
before he had spoken many sentences they gath- 
ered close to him and listened with open eyes and 
mouths, for the ugly little man could make other 
men see the things he saw, and feel what he felt. 


Everywhere Peter made men and women think 
that the only thing that mattered in the whole 
world was to save Jerusalem from the Moslems. 

The crowds of people who followed Peter soon 
grew as excited as he was himself. They thought 
he was so holy that if they touched him, or pulled 
a hair from his mule’s tail, they would be better _ 
and happier. 

When Peter had told hundreds of people about 
Jerusalem, the Pope himself came to meet as 
many of them as could be gathered together to 
hear him. The city to which he asked them to 
come could not hold the crowds who came to- 
gether from every side. It was winter, and bit- 
terly cold, and knights and nobles, monks and 
workmen camped in the icy fields round the town. 

When the great day came the Pope sat on a 
throne in the city square with Peter by his side. 
Peter told once more of Jerusalem and of what 
he had seen there; and when he was silent the 
Pope rose and promised that however wicked 
were any of those who heard him, yet if they 
would only now go to fight in the Holy War he 
would promise that no evil would ever come to 
them because of the wrong things they had done 
in the past, and that when they died they would 
go straight to heaven. 

The people had been greatly excited by Peter’s 
speech, and as they heard the Pope promise such 
wonderful things to all who would fight for 
Jerusalem, they began to shout out, “It is the will 
of God: it is the will of God.” 

“Tt is the will of God,’ answered the Pope. 
“Let that be your battle-cry. And because ye seek 
to save the city of our Lord, let the cross be 
your sign. Wear it on your shoulders and on 
your breasts. With it, ye shall certainly be either 
victors or martyrs.” 

Then nobles with their gay banners and flash- 
ing armor, and peasants in coarse, dull-colored 
tunics, crowded forward to take the red cross 
of war from the hands of the Pope. 

' After this, many others besides Peter went out 
to preach the Crusade, and all along the roads by 
which they went gathered groups of men, women, 
and children, each with the sign of the cross on 
shoulder or banner. 

The knights and nobles who had taken the cross 
had many things to do ere they could leave their 
lands. They had to sell jewels and silver dishes 
that they might have money to pay for the food 
their followers would need on the journey and 
throughout the fighting. They had to find people 
in whose care they could leave children and 
castles. 

But many foolish folk, who knew nothing at 
all of what it meant to go on foot to the Holy 
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Land, or to fight the fierce Turkish soldiers, and 
who had nothing to leave behind, crowded round 
Peter and begged him to wait for no one, but to 
lead them at once to the Holy City. Peter knew 
nothing of war, and although he did know some- 
thing of the danger of the journey, he did not 
think how much harder it would be to find food 
for a thousand people than for one. He thought, 
too, that all those men whose eager faces looked 
up into his, were as much in earnest as he was 
himself, and would be as willing to suffer and 
even to die. 

Besides all that, Peter was not at all patient 
himself. He wished to see the banner of the 
cross floating from the walls of Jerusalem, and 
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he wished to see it at once. He could hardly bear 
to think of the long march that must lie between 
him and victory, so it is no wonder that he would 
not wait for the armies of the nobles, but set 
off with a great unruly band of men who had not 
learned to fight nor even to obey! It is hard to 
make a rabble into a real army. 

Few of them ever reached the Holy Land. 
When Peter brought the handful that still fol- 
lowed him to Byzantium, where the Greek Em- 
peror reigned, they behaved so badly that the 
Emperor was sorry that he had asked for help 
from Rome. He hated the thought of the armies 
of the Holy War, before any of the real warriors 
had come to his land. 


Il. THE THREE KING-CRUSADERS 


Arter the failure of Peter’s Crusade, another 
(usually called the first) was led by Godfrey of 
Bouillon, who achieved the conquest of the Holy 
Land and established there a Christian kingdom. 
But before another century had passed the king- 
dom fell and Jerusalem was again in the hands 
of the Moslems. It had been taken by the great 
Moslem warrior Saladin, Sultan of Egypt and 
Syria. 

When the news of the fall of Jerusalem 
reached Europe, the grief was terrible. The 
Pope died of sorrow. The royal courts went into 
mourning. The priests veiled the statues in the 
churches. Songs of love and chivalry were for- 
gotten, and the minstrels sang only of the cap- 
tured city. 

Three great kings vowed to regain the Holy 
City. They were King Richard of England, King 
Philip of France, and the Emperor Frederick of 
Germany. 

The Emperor was the first to set out. He is 
called “Barbarossa,” because that means “Red- 
beard,” and he had a great red beard. He had 
an army of strong warriors. His men loved him, 
and they did what he bade them without a mur- 
mur. He never allowed them to idle away their 
time or to grow soft and lazy after a victory, but 
swept them on in perfect order from battle to 
battle, and carried all before him. 

The news of his great march came to Saladin, 
the Moslem ruler of the Holy Land, and even 
he feared lest his armies might not be able to 
face so great a band of warriors. But one day as 
Frederick rested on the banks of a river that 
flowed through the country north of the Holy 
Land, he longed to bathe in the cool stream. He 
plunged in, but something stunned him, and the 


great Emperor Barbarossa was drawn up on the 
bank only to die. 

He was buried in the Crusader Church at Tyre. 
But his people in Germany could not believe that 
he was dead. They made this beautiful legend 
about him. They said he had been borne from 
the East by magic, and that he lies in a great hall 
in Germany, and waits there until his country 
needs him. When her need is greatest he will 
waken, they say, and burst the doors of his prison 
and come to save her. But no one has seen the 
red glow of Barbarossa’s beard in the dimly 
lighted hall, nor has any one found the castle in 
which he lies. 

Many soldiers in France and England grew 
weary of waiting for their kings, and hastened to 
fight under the banner of the King of Jerusalem. 

When at length King Philip and King Richard 
set out, they were stayed by a storm at an island 
on their way to the Holy Land. They spent the 
winter there, but they lost much more than time. 
For years they had been friends, but now when 
they had set out on the same quest, they quar- 
reled fiercely, and though they both did many 
brave deeds, all were marred by the bitter hatred 
and jealousy that had sprung up between them. 

When Philip reached the Christian armies, he 
found that they were laying siege to Acre. They 
were in great danger. Their camp lay round the 
landward walls of the city. But beyond their 
tents lay the Moslem camp, and when the knights 
attacked Acre bands of their foes could rush 
on the camp and destroy those who were left to 
guard it. 

‘The sails of Philip’s fleet were seen with joy 
by the crusading army, but when he landed he 
said he would not fight till Richard came. Even 
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when at length both kings were in the camp, the 
whole ferce would not fight together. Richard 
was so much afraid that Philip’s army would be 
praised for what the English knights had done, 
and Philip was so much afraid that England 
would be praised for the brave deeds of the 
French, that when the one king fought, the other 
looked on! 

Sometimes days and even weeks passed with 
no fighting; and during those times of peace the 
two Christian kings were more friendly with 
Saladin than they were with each other. Once 
they both lay ill. Each of them thought that per- 
haps the other had sent poison to him and caused 
his illness, but they both took food and doctors 
from Saladin without fear. In times of peace, 
too, the warriors from the Moslem camp and the 
crusading knights held tournaments and dances 
in the open spaces between the tents. And even 
in battle, signs of the strange friendship were 
seen, for Saladin rode into the fight with the 
badge of chivalry on his breast. 

The common soldiers did not know what to 
think. They had come with their lords to fight 
for the Holy City and to help Christians who were 
in misery, and their masters seemed far more 
eager to give gifts to the Moslem leaders and to 
do great deeds of daring than to take Jerusalem. 

But though Richard and Philip forgot to fight 
only for the relief of Christians, Saladin did not 
forget that he meant to rid the land of Christians. 
He admired the brave deeds of Richard, but he 
meant to drive Richard from his land. 

After two years, Acre fell into the hands of 
the crusaders. The knights wanted Saladin to 
give back the wood of the true cross, which he 
had taken. Those who really cared about 
winning the land back for the kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem thought that the loss of this precious relic 
had been the cause of all their trouble. People 
believed very queer things in those days, and 
one of the things they believed was that all over 
Europe, since the wood of the true cross had been 
taken from the bishop at Tiberias, babies had 
only had twenty-two teeth instead of thirty-two. 
But Richard himself did not care very much 
about the wood of the true cross, so he let the 
Moslems keep it. 

Saladin was very angry when other people did 
not keep their promises, but he was in no haste 
to pay the ransom he had said he would give if 
those who lived in Acre were set free. Richard 
was so angry at the delay that he slew five thou- 
sand prisoners. Philip was longing to go back to 
France, and he made this cruel act of Richard’s 
his excuse. About this time Richard offended 
two other warriors. He vexed a noble called Con- 
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rad, and he tore down the standard of Leopold 
of Austria. Philip sailed away, and the other 
two nobles allowed Richard to stand alone as 
the leader of the crusading army, but they never 
forgot his pride and wilfulness. 

As he led his forces south toward Jerusalem a 
host of Moslems met them. There seemed no 
hope of victory or even of safety, but the thought 
that the Holy City was near, made the crusaders 
fight with all their might, and the foe fled before 
them. While they were rejoicing in this, another 
Moslem army swept down on them and all seemed 
lost, when Richard galloped to the head of his 
men, and oace more the Christians won the field. 

Though King Richard was a great warrior, and 
though sometimes the thought of Jerusalem made 
him wish nothing so much as that he might win 
it from the Moslems, he did not always care to be 
true to his vows. After this victory he made a 
gay court for himself at a town called Joppa. 
He rode out to hunt and to seek adventures. 
Sometimes he was nearly killed. Once he was in 
the midst of a band of Moslems. They were 
going to make him prisoner when a French knight 
who was with him, shouted: 

“Spare me! I am the King 

He only said that to let the King go free. The 
Moslems rushed at the knight, and the King rode 
off safely. 

Another time Richard saw the enemy come 
down and attack a small band of knights who 
had ridden out to seek food for their horses. 
He saw that they were in danger, and he leapt 
on to his horse and galloped across the plain. 
Those who had been with him hastened to follow 
him, but when they saw how many Moslems there 
were, they begged him to turn and leave the 
knights to be taken. He was full of anger and, 
turning to them, he said: 

“How could I ever bear the name of king again 
if I left my followers to die without help?” 

He rushed at the foe. The knights, who had 
been taken by surprise, felt new courage rise 
when they saw the King. He and they slashed 
right and left with their swords, and ere long 
Richard led the whole party joyously back to the 
camp at Joppa. 

While the crusaders lived in this gay court, the 
Christians at Jerusalem, whom they had vowed 
to help, were hard at work building walls and 
fortresses, for Saladin wished to make Jerusalem 
so strong that even Richard could not take it, so 
he made the Christians who were in his power 
build the walls that were to keep their friends 
from helping them. 

After feasting at Joppa, Richard led his army 
to Ascalon. He hoped to capture the town and 
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all the great forts that had been built there, for 
Ascalon was one of the strongest fortresses in 
the land. When the army came near the town, 
the faces of the leaders fell, for Ascalon was only 
a heap of ruins. Saladin could not spare men to 
defend it, and instead of trying to hold it he made 
his men pull down stone from stone, that no one 
else might find safety within it. It grieved him 
to do this, and he said that he would rather that 
one of his sons had died than that the fortress 
should’ be thrown down. But he was not like 
Richard, who sometimes wished one thing and 
sometimes another. Saladin wished only one 
thing, and that was that every crusading knight 
should either die or leave the Holy Land. So 
though it hurt him to destroy the strong towers 
and walls of Ascalon, he did it. 

When Richard saw the ruins, he cast aside his 
armor, and set himself to heave the great stones 
from the heaps where they lay, and to build 
them again into defenses. Knights and soldiers 
did as they saw their leader do, and soon the 
walls began to rise again. For a short time all 
went well, but then some of the nobles grew 
weary of such heavy work when it had none of 
the glamour of war to make up for the hardship. 
The first to throw down his building-tools was 
Leopold, whose banner Richard had torn down 
at Acre. He turned away with anger, and said: 
“T am not a carpenter nor yet a mason.” 

Others did as he had done, and looked with 
scorn on those who still worked with Richard. 
Even among those who were not idle there were 
many who longed to hasten on to Jerusalem. 
They knew that even the great Saiadin feared to 
meet Richard with his armies. The courage of 
the English King was as highly thought of in the 
Moslem camp as in his own. It was said that the 
manes of the Arab horses bristled when Richard’s 
name was spoken, and that if a rider in the Holy 
Land felt his horse start beneath him, he would 
say: “Dost see King Richard in that bush?”, 

It was no wonder that the armies, who had 
suffered so much to win the Holy City, should 
grieve that Richard would not march upon it. At 


last he yielded to their wishes, and he and his ~ 


knights swept across the country toward Jeru- 
salem. All was joyous and cheerful. The heralds 
shouted the old call, “Save the Holy Sepulcher !” 
and it seemed as if once more the banner of the 
cross would wave over the city where Christ died. 
Saladin withdrew into the city. Each new mes- 
senger told of the fear and dread that was in the 
Moslem camp, and the army of the cross marched 
forward with high hopes. 

But among those nearest to Richard were some 
who urged him to turn back. They said that even 
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if Jerusalem were taken by them they could not 
hold it. Richard listened to them. He wavered. 
His army looked eagerly toward the city whose 
towers and domes rose dimly into sight in the dis- 
tance. He gave one longing look, and turned his 
back on Jerusalem. 

But though Richard turned away toward the 
sea, he was scarcely less vexed than his army. 
He was more enraged against the Moslems than 
he had ever been, and from this time onward he 
fought with even more reckless courage than be- 
fore. He took ship from Acre and sailed along 
the coast to Joppa. But ere his ships entered the 
harbor, the Moslems seized the town. Richard 
could not wait till his vessel reached the harbor. 
He plunged into the water, landed, and rushed 
at the enemy with his brave knights close behind 
him. The Moslems fled. Within three days they 
came back, and Richard was roused from his 
sleep by the cry, “To arms!” 

There was no time to put on armor. There 
was scarcely time even to dress. As Richard 
sprang into the saddle, he shouted: 

“Fight like men whose only hope is in courage. 
Verily, I myself shall sever the head of him who 
fails in his duty.” 

The great host of the Moslems rushed on. 
Trumpets pealed, and banners streamed in the 
air. There seemed no hope for the small band 
of knights. But the lion-hearted King was with 
the knights, and victory followed his sword. Men 
could scarcely believe that he was human, for 
wherever the battle was hottest Richard seemed to 
spring from the ground. Once it seemed as if 
he were lost among the Moslems. Fear filled the 
hearts of his men, when suddenly Richard rode 
toward them from the ranks of the foe. He was 
mounted on a horse they had not seen before. 
His own had fallen under him, and the brother 
of Saladin had sent two to him in the midst of 
the battle, because he thought him so brave and 
so:great a warrior that he could not bear to see 
him fight on foot. The crusaders won the day, 
but as they returned to the camp they found an- 
other battle before them. The foe had entered 
the city. The day had been long and hard, but 
the spirit of the knights was strong and fearless, 
and soon they were masters of Joppa again. 
When all was over they gazed at each other. It 
did not seem possible even to themselves that they 
had won so great a victory. Hundreds of Mos- 
lems lay dead on the plain and only one knight 
had fallen. 

But Richard was eager to return to England. 
He wished to make peace. Saladin did not wish 
for peace. He wished to sweep every Christian 
from his. land. But his officers thought that if 
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Richard would only leave the land they+ would 
not fear the other crusaders, and they thought 
he would go at once if Saladin made peace with 
him. When the peace was made, it was agreed 
that many seaport towns should belong to the 
Christians, and that all might go to Jerusalem to 
visit the holy places there. In order that the 
promises that were made might be as sacred to 
one side as to the other, they were made in pres- 
ence of the Bible and of the Koran, for the Koran 
was as holy to the Moslems as the Bible was to 
the Christian army. 

Richard had been eager to make peace, but 
when the moment came when he had to leave 
the Holy Land, it seemed as if his heart would 
break. Although there were some in the army 
who did not trust him, and some who envied him, 
there were many hundreds who loved him so 
much that they did not care to serve under any 
other leader. They gathered round him weeping, 
and watched him step on to the vessel. As the 
King looked back over the land he had hoped to 
win, he said: 

“O Holy Land! God bless thy people and grant 
that I may come again to visit and help thee!” 

Richard did not care to go through France on 
his way home, because he had made Philip so 
bitter an enemy. He tried to make his way across 
Europe farther west and north. Sometimes he 
dressed as a pilgrim, sometimes as a merchant. 
But he had been too long a great king to find it 
easy to act like any one else. 

In one place he had to ask a count to allow 
him to pass from one land to another. He called 
himself the merchant Hugo, and sent a squire 
to ask for leave to go on. He told him to offer 
a costly ruby ring to the count to whom he was 
sent. But the count was a friend of one of 
Richard’s foes. He had heard much about the 
wars, and he at once thought that this great ruby 
ring could only belong to the King of England. 
He sent back the ring with a kind message, but 
though he promised to do as he had been asked, 
he treacherously laid plans to capture the mer- 
chant Hugo! 

Richard escaped as a pilgrim, but even after 
that he would not be wise, for even in a pilgrim’s 
dress he went on wearing a great ring on his 
finger, and he let his squire go to market-places 
with a purse full of coins that came from the 
Holy Land. The lad boasted of them, and showed 
them to those who gathered round him. Then, 
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when it was too late, he saw what he had done 
and ran to warn his master, but Richard would 
not flee. He was taken prisoner by Leopold, 
whose banner he had torn down from the walls 
of Acre, and who had been the first to throw 
away his building-tools at Ascalon. 

The people of England longed to see Richard. 
They had heard how brave he had been in battle. 
They loved the thought of him, but what could 
they do to save him? They did not know where 
he was. The story of the way in which they 
found out is a strange one. Before the King 
went to the Holy Land, he and his minstrel 
Blondel had made a little song which they sang 
verse about. Blondel loved Richard greatly, and 
he set out to search for him. He asked where 
Richard had last been seen. Then he went from 
village to village. If a castle stood in sight, he 
asked if any prisoner lay there. If there was 
one, he tried to find out what kind of a man he 
was. Once he was in great excitement. The 
villagers near a castle told him of a prisoner 
who seemed to be a man like King Richard. But 
Blondel wished to be certain that he was right’ 
before he went back to England. When he was 
sure that no one saw him he ran to the castle. 
He looked at all sides of it till he thought he 
knew where the dungeon was. Then he sang 
some lines of the old song. His voice was broken 
and shaky, and when he stopped and waited he 
could scarcely breathe, he was so eager to know 
if anything would happen. Something did hap- 
pen. Richard’s voice from within the castle car- 
ried on the song. 

When Blondel reached England and told where 
the King lay a prisoner, he soon roused the people 
to give a great sum of money in return for his 
freedom. 

Before Richard had landed in England Saladin 
lay dead. As the Christian pilgrims longed to go 
to Jerusalem, so he had longed to go to Mecca, 
for that is the holiest city in the world to those 
who follow the Prophet. But Saladin was too 
ill to go to Mecca. When he lay dying in Damas- 
cus, he sent his heralds out to go through the 
streets of the city. As they marched, no ban- 
ners were to stream behind them. Instead of a 
banner the shroud he was soon to need was borne 
along beside them, while they shouted as he bade 
them: 

“This, this is all that remains of the glory of 
Saladin who conquered the East!” 
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lL. THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE, ST. FRANCIS, 


AND 


FREDERICK II 


Ar a time when the Christian kingdom of Jeru- 
salem was in dire need of help, all the powerful 
people in Europe were busy fighting with each 
other. Once the thought of the Crusades had 
been enough to stir every heart; now the great 
wars had become the games of children. In the 
villages, children played at sieges and battles. 

The priests still longed to see the Holy City the 
center of a strong kingdom. They spoke to kings 
and nobles, and plead with them to go forth 
bravely as others had done to win renown in wars 
of the cross. But no one heeded them. They 
watched the children playing at war, and the 
thought came that if the men would not go, the 
children might. It was many years since Richard 
of England and Philip of France had set forth, 
and men had a little forgotten how hard the way 
was. 

Some people thought that if children left their 
homes and all the ease of life to fight in a holy 
war, God would give them the strength of men, 
and would make everything easy before them. 
So when the warriors would not listen, the priests 
preached to the children. They told them that a 
dry pathway would be made through the great 
sea, and that the children would have the strength 
of heaven in their arms. 

The children listened and followed the preach- 
ers. Here and there a lad knew what the priest 
meant and believed what he said, and caught 
sight of the grand dream that had made famous 
knights leave all for Jerusalem long before. But 
most of the children knew but little of what they 
wished or of what a crusade meant. They had 
played at battles till they liked nothing else so 
much, and now they ran and danced along 
through the villages of Europe as merrily as if 
they had only been going to see a fair in the 
nearest town. Mothers and fathers plead with 
them to stay. They tried to keep them back by 
force. But they had only one answer: “To 
Jerusalem !” 

When they reached the shore, the waves on 
“the beach broke against their feet quietly and 
steadily. No path opened before them. Those 
who tried to wade in soon scrambled back to 
land. They had neither money nor food. They 
were a sorrowful band, and kind people in Italy 
drew those who would come into their homes, and 
allowed them to grow up among their own chil- 
dren. But there were many who would neither 
go back to their own lands nor stay in Italy. 


They wandered by the shore and dreamed of the 
Holy City. Then they heard of ships that were 
to sail to the south. The captains offered to take 
the little crusaders to the Holy Land without 
payment. The children crowded on to the ves- 
sels, and thought that now at last they were on 
the way to save Jerusalem. But ere many days 
had gone by they looked at each other with sad 
and frightened faces. The captains were wicked, 
cruel men, and the little children were sold as 
slaves. 

Though the children fought no battle, the story 
of their sorrows roused Europe to a new cru- 
sade. This time the armies tried to reach Jeru- 
salem from the south. They landed in Egypt at 
the mouth of the Nile, and took the town of 
Damietta. But they were not strong enough to 
drive the enemy away from their camp beside 
the city. Every day the two forces fought with 
each other. Besides those who fell in battle, hun- 
dreds of warriors were drowned in the Nile. In 
each camp envy and spite were dividing those 
who ought to have thought only of the cause for 
which they fought. 

Into the midst of all this hatred a strange 
figure came. It was the figure of St. Francis. 
He was very unlike all others in the crusading 
camp, for he did not come to fight, but only to 
help and to love. He nursed the sick and wounded 
by day and by night, and as he went from tent 
to tent the rough soldiers looked at him with 
awe. His body was worn and spent, yet he never 
showed that he was tired. It seemed as if he 
could make himself do whatever he willed to do, 
even when it was something that men thought 
impossible. 

As he went through the camp, he often looked 
across to the Moslem tents. 

“Tf they only knew!” he thought. 

He wished to tell them about Jesus Christ. He 
did not think that any one who knew about him 
could do anything but love and serve him. The 
longing to tell them grew so strong that he could 
not stay. He went alone to the enemies’ camp 
and entered the Sultan’s tent. He told him of 
Jesus Christ and of the Christian faith, but the 
Sultan listened carelessly. He was not moved 
by the passionate words of St. Francis, who grew 
more and more eager. 

“Test what I say by fire,” he said. “Choose the 
most faithful follower of your Prophet, and he 
and I will walk through fire together. Then you 
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will know that the one whom the flames do not 
hurt is the one that God owns.” 

The Sultan looked at him. He thought that the 
Christian monk was mad. He would not hear of 
sending one of his men to walk through fire. But 
Francis tried once more to win his Church’s 
enemy. 

“I will pass alone through the fire,” he said, 
“Zf you will promise to worship Christ if I am 
not burned.” 

The Sultan would not promise, and the Mos- 
lem soldiers shouted, “Behead him! behead him!” 

But the Sultan was not angry with him. He 
liked him because of his courage, and though he 
would not do what Francis wished, he offered 
him many costly gifts. Francis would not take 
one. They had no charm for him. He had vowed 
to be poor all his life. 

He was very sad as he left the camp—he had 
been so eager to win the Moslems by love to be- 
lieve in Christ, and they would not even think of 
what he said to them. 

Not all who joined this Crusade were like 
Francis in their thoughts and wishes. Frederick 
II., Emperor of Germany and King of Sicily, was 
very unlike the gentle monk. He had married 
the daughter of the Queen of Jerusalem, and 
called himself King of Jerusalem, although his 
father-in-law was still alive. He wished to reign 
over the Holy Land, but he liked the ease of his 
court too well to be in haste to fight. He had 
friends, too, among the Moslems; so, though 
the Pope bade him set forth on the Crusade, he 
always found an excuse for delay. At last he 
did sail, but he became ill and landed again in 
three days. 

The Pope was so angry that he preached 
against him. He said that the illness was not 
real—a very severe way of accusing the mon- 
arch of dishonorable pretense. 

The clergy and the Pope stood round the altar 
in the great cathedral at Rome. The bells clanged 
above. Each man except the Pope carried a 
lighted torch. After the Pope had spoken of all 
the wrong things the Emperor had done, he 
paused. Then in the dim light he prayed that 
God would curse Frederick. As he prayed, the 
clergy lowered the torches and dashed out their 
flames against the stone floor to show the dark- 
ness in which they wished that Frederick’s soul 
might be. 

All this was told to Frederick. He was ter- 
ribly angry. He had not cared much about the 
Crusade before, but now that the Pope had cursed 
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him, he made up his mind that come what might 
he would reign in Jerusalem. 

He set sail once more; but while he went 
slowly with his heavy war-ships toward Acre, a 
swift ship passed his fleet. It reached the Holy 
Land long before he did, and two monks who 
had sailed in it, and who had been sent by the 
Pope, raised the Christians against him. When 
he landed, no welcome waited him, though he had 
come to fight for the kingdom of Jerusalem 
against the Moslems. Although the knights 
would not serve under him, yet nothing could 
daunt him. He had learned the language of the 
Moslems, so when the Christians would not own 
him he planned a treaty with their foes.’ The 
Sultan promised to give up Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
and the whole of the city of Jerusalem except 
the part where the mosque of the Prophet had 
stood for ten years. But though this pleased the 
Sultan and Frederick, it did not please any one 
else. The Moslems were angry that the Holy 
City had been given to the crusaders. The Pope 
and the Christians were angry that the worship 
of the Prophet should have any place within 
Jerusalem. The Pope was still more enraged to 
think that the man he had cursed would be king 
in Jerusalem. 

For years the Pope had been urging his people 
to go on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Many had 
hastened to the Holy Land, and thought gladly 
now that they could do as they had vowed, but 
the Pepe sent messages from Rome that no one 
who cared for his wishes was even to pray at the 
Holy Sepulcher. 

Frederick entered Jerusalem. He passed 
through empty streets, for priests and men and 
women fled from him. 

He marched to the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher, followed by a small band of his warriors. 
He entered the empty church. He saw that the 
images of the apostles were veiled, and that no 
priest stood by the altar. No sound of music 
or of song rose on the air. Only the armor of 
the soldiers clanked on the pavement, and the 
step of Frederick rang hard and sharp as he 
strode to the altar. 

He lifted the crown that lay there and placed 
it on his head, but none save the handful of 
knights who followed him owned him King of 
Jerusalem. 

Frederick did not long enjoy even this empty 
title of king. He went back to Europe, and ere 
long Jerusalem was taken by other victors than 
either Sultan or Emperor. 
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IV. HOW LOUIS THOUGHT DEATH A LITTLE THING . 


BerorE the first Crusade, the Turks had poured 
westward to Palestine. Now before the last Cru- 
sade, another wild and fierce race swept down 
from China on Europe. They were called Tar- 
tars, and the terror of them spread to far coun- 
tries. Villagers in France and Italy pointed to 
curious clouds in the sky, and turned pale; they 
thought them a sign that the monsters called Tar- 
tars were coming. Men and women cowered 
away in terror at the sight of a forest fire; they 
thought the Tartars had kindled it. 

Such a tribe swept over the Holy Land; and 
Moslem and Christian joined together to fight 
the terrible foe. But even though they fought 
side by side, they could not turn the fierce war- 
riors back. On and on they came till their 
horses dashed up the streets of Jerusalem. The 
city was empty. Every one had fled. But the 
victors were cruel men; they wished to kill their 
foes as well as to take the city. They flung the 
banner of the cross out against the sky, and 
rang glad peals on the bells of the Christian 
churches. In the caves and among the rocks 
round Jerusalem hundreds of people were hiding. 
They heard the bells, and peered out to see what 
had happened. They saw no foeman’s flag, but 
their own banner waving. The news spread from 
rock to rock and from cave to cave. Crowds 
of joyful people hurried back to their city and 
to their homes. But the pealing bells and the 
floating banners drew them on only to death. 
The enemy waited till all were either within the 
gates or close to them. Then they fell on them 
and killed them. 

At this time King Louis 1X. of France was a 
young man of twenty-six. His father had died 
when he was ten. Since that time, his mother, 
Queen Blanche, had guarded his lands and had 
trained him to be a good and true man. She was 
a wise woman, and strong and beautiful. She 
was kind too, and she charmed those whom she 
ruled. 

Louis was a handsome young king, fair and 
slight.. His long hair flowed over his shoulders. 
He did not care to wear gay clothes, for he was 
prouder of the coarse hair shirt which he wore 
under his armor than of all his royal robes. To 
all who met him he was gentle and courteous. 

Once he was very ill. His nobles stood tound 
his bed. They thought he was dead. Suddenly 
he spoke in a hollow voice. He bade the Bishop 
of Paris fasten the cross of the Holy War on 
his shoulder. 

VItI—8 


When he was well again many of his people 
wished him to stay in France and rule them, for 
Louis thought of many things that would help 
the people of his land. He made good laws, and 
he was just and kind. Those who wished him to 
stay at home said that he need not keep the 
promise he had made to go to fight in Palestine, 
because he was so ill when he made it that per- 
haps he did not know what he said. When this 
was said to Louis, the Bishop of Paris chanced to 
be beside him again. The King snatched the 
cross from his shoulder and gave it to the 
bishop. Then he said: 

“Now at least, I am in my senses, and I vow 
that no food shall enter my lips till the cross is 
again on my shoulder.” 

So they knew that they need not urge him 
again to stay. 

It was Christmas Eve. The King sat in a 
dimly lighted hall. The nobles of the court were 
called to him that he might fulfil an old French 
custom of mantle-giving. It was an honor to be 
called, and each man went up gladly to the King 
and felt a thrill of pleasure as the folds of the 
mantle fell from his shoulders. The nobles went 
from the King’s presence into the chapel for 
the Christmas Eve service. As the bright light 
fell on the new cloaks, the knights started in sur- 
prise. The cross of the Holy War had been 
fastened to each mantle. Each man saw it on 
his neighbor. Then he looked at his own robe 
and saw it there. Some smiled; some shrank 
from the vow; but the King’s will was law, and 
his nobles made ready to sail. 

In this Crusade there were no gay robes nor 
jeweled bridles. Nor were there any ragged 
camp-followers. Louis’s army was made up of 
strong workmen and nobles. 

The wild warrior tribe that had so cruelly 
killed the people of Jerusalem had left the land 
again and once more the Holy City was in the 
hands of the Sultan of Egypt. Louis hoped to 
surprise him and to attack him at the mouth of 
the Nile, but the Egyptian heard that he was 
coming, and was ready to meet him. He brought 
a fleet of ships down the Nile’ and he lined the 
shores with armies. 

When the two fleets met, the ships spread over 
miles of water. Close to the shore the fleet of 
Egypt lay. Ina half-circle round it the crusading 
vessels gleamed in the sunshine, and the banner 
of the cross waved from each topmast. Away 
out to sea one ship lay alone. From it Queen 
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Marguerite, the wife of Louis, watched the bat- 
tle. 

‘In the morning, the knights who were to fight 
on shore led their horses on planks from the great 
warships to the barges that lay alongside. The 
horses lurched and plunged in the unsteady boats, 
and the clang of their armor rang out across the 


water. All was noise and clamor. Hundreds of 
rowers bent to the oars. The barges bounded 
forward. 


Suddenly the sunlight was darkened. Spears 
and arrows from the Egyptian army flew so thick 
around the crusaders that they could not see the 
sky. The rowers flagged. But the voice of 
Louis rang out to cheer them, and they bent to 
the oars with greater strength than ever. As 
the boat that bore the King touched the ground, 
Louis leaped into the water, though it reached to 
his shoulder, and dashed through it sword in 
hand. Nobles and men followed him. The army 
that lined the shore broke its ranks and fled. 
But almost before the crusaders could form in 
line, the horse soldiers of the Moslem army swept 
down on them from the desert. 

Louis was so calm that he knelt for a moment 
on the sand. “Thy will be done!” he murmured. 
Then he sprang up and rushed into the fight. As 
the day wore on, Queen Marguerite, as she 
watched, saw the oriflamme of France push 
slowly up the beach. Ship after ship that had 
guarded the river-mouth sank. They were pierced 
by the prows of the French vessels. Ere night 
the victory was won. The crusading camp rang 
with shouts of joy. 

In the morning a blaze of fire was seen in the 
south. Damietta, the town that Louis hoped to 
take for his own, was in flames. The foe had 
burned the city. No riches were left to tempt 
the army, so the burning of the city both helped 
and hindered Louis. Queen Marguerite landed 
and formed her court within the charred and 
ruined walls of Damietta. The army waited for 
more ships and men. But while they waited, 
bands of Arabs came whirling down on the camp. 
They came to any part of it that seemed less 
guarded, entered the tents, killed those they found 
there, and carried off the heads of all they killed. 
These wild men took the heads of the crusaders 
to the Sultan, who gave a golden coin tor each 
one. Their horses were so swift and light that 
they could always escape from the heavy chargers 
of the knights. While the troops led by Louis 
were waiting here, the Sultan was busy. The 
town of Mansurah stands at the place where the 
great river Nile breaks into many channels and 
forms the delta at its mouth. There the Moslem 
leader made ready to fight the French King. 
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He built walls and towers, and made the town 
strong against the armies of the cross. 

At last the crusaders marched, but when they 
reached Mansurah they found a great stream of 
water between them and the city. They could 
not fight the foe until they had crossed the chan- 
nel. Then Louis bade his men build a causeway 
across the stream. But even as they built, the 
enemy on the other side dug away the sandy bank, 
and the stream flowed on as broad as before. 

A shout was heard: “A ford, a ford!” It was 
not a good ford that had been found, still it was 
possible to cross by it, and the eager armies 
hastened to it. Robert, the King’s brother, begged 
to be allowed to cross first with his men. He said 
he would wait on the other bank and guard the 
ford till the rest of the army had crossed over. 
A band of Moslems tried to keep him from land- 
ing. He drove them back. They fled across the 
sand. 

Then Robert forgot his promise to stay by the 
ford. The masters of the knights of Jerusalem 
who rode with him begged him to think. They 
knew that it was a great mistake to break away 
from the other warriors. But Robert was too 
eager to listen. He said bitter things to them and 
seemed to think that they wished to keep all the 
power in their own hands. They were very 
angry at this, and the master of the Templars, to 
show that he was neither a coward nor wilful, 
shouted out: 

“Raise then the standard.” 

But William Longsword of England still tried 
to keep Robert from his folly. 

“What cowards these English are!” said 
Robert. 

But Longsword was no coward. Robert had 
his way. He swept on with his followers, and 
chased the Moslems into their fortress of Man- 
surah. But it was only one part of the Moslem 
army that he defeated. Bibars, a Moslem leader, 
saw what had happened. He gathered his forces, 
and, ere Robert knew what was going on, his 
foes were at Mansurah, shutting it in on every 
side, and he and his men were prisoners in the 
town they had won. They fought all day long. 
Very few of them lived to see the next morn- 
ing’s sun. William Longsword, whom Robert had 
called a coward, fought so bravely that even his 
foes noted where he fell, and after the fight was 
over gave back his body to his friends. 

But long ere nightfall Louis had crossed the 
ford with the other part of the crusading army. 
Instead of comrades waiting to guard their land- 
ing, they found only the track of fighting, and 
foes on every side. They broke into bands, In- 
stead of one great attack, a hundred battles were 
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fought. The orders Louis gave could not be 
heard, for his voice was drowned in the noise and 
clamor of armor and of hoofs. No one knew 
what to do next. It seemed that all must be 
lost. 

Then Louis dashed forward with a small body- 
guard. His haste was so great that he left his 
guard behind him, and found himself alone in 
the midst of six Moslem warriors. They knew 
he was the King by his armor. It seemed as if 
he must yield. But Louis was a great fighter, 
and he did not know what fear was. He held 
the six at bay until his guards joined him; then 
with them he led his army on in one wild charge, 
and won the day. 

But though they were victors they had suf- 
fered so greatly that it would have been wise if 
they had gone back to Damietta. This they 
would not do. They camped by the battlefield, 
and there very many of them grew ill and died. 
There was little food, and the air was evil- 
smelling and deadly. Louis went in and out among 
his men. As a nurse to them he was as tender 
and patient as he had been bold and fearless in 
war. At length he too fell ill. 

He knew that something must be done to make 
peace with the Sultan, for no help could come to 
Jerusalem from a host of Christian soldiers who 
were dying on the sands of Egypt. So he sent a 
message to say he would leave Egypt if the Mos- 
lems would give Jerusalem back to the Christians. 
The Sultan said: 

“Yes, if the King himself will be my prisoner 
until the last crusader has left Egypt.” 

Louis wished to agree to this, but his nobles 
would not hear of it. Since there could not be 
peace between the armies, there was no escape 
for the crusaders but by flight. Even that seemed 
hopeless. Still it was all that could be done. 
Only a few of the boats which had followed them 
up the Nile were left. On these they placed the 
sick men and all the women and children. Then 
by night they set them afloat down the stream 
toward Damietta. The nobles begged Louis to go 
on board one of these vessels. 

“Nay, I march with the last man of mine who 
lives,” said Louis. As the army left the camp, it 
was attacked. Louis turned and fought wildly 
for his men. 

“Wait for the King! Wait for the King!” rang 
from the banks. The vessels were stayed, but 
Louis signed to them to go on. At length Louis 
and his men left the camp. The King was on 
horseback, but without helmet or cuirass. But 
all their efforts were in vain. Both ships and 
soldiers fell into the hands of the enemy. The 


King was weak and ill, but still free. His knights — 
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saw that he could go no further. They sought to 
hide him in a house in an Egyptian town, where 
a humble woman from France tended him gladly. 
But in spite of the knights who guarded the door, 
the Moslems burst into the house and loaded 
King Louis with chains. They carried him to 
Mansurah in a vessel gaily decked in honor of 
the great prisoner they had taken. As he sailed 
southward up the stream, he saw his men driven 
along the banks in chains. 

Louis in prison was as great a man as Louis in 
battle. He wore a coarse robe, because he would 
not deign to wear the gay clothing the Sultan 
sent to him, nor would he feast with the Moslems, 
though they wished him to join them. 

Each day he saw some of his followers led out 
from prison. They were asked if they would 
cease to be Christians and accept the faith of the 
Prophet. They refused. No sooner had they 
done so than they fell dead before the eyes of 
their captive King. It was a terrible thing for 
him to sit thus day after day and watch the men 
who had fought by his side, and whom he loved, 
slain in this barbarous way. 

When the Sultan thought he had tried the King 
so long and so greatly that he would be glad to 
agree to any terms, he offered him freedom if he 
would give to him Damietta and the cities of 
Palestine. Louis had won Damietta in battle, but 
he had no right to the cities of the Holy Land. 

“The cities do not belong to me but to God,” 
he said. 

Then the Sultan threatened to torture Louis to 
make him yield. 

“T am the Sultan’s prisoner,” said the King; 
“he can do with me as he will.” 

He was so calm and firm that a Moslem who 
stood by said: “You treat us, sire, as if you had 
us in prison instead of our holding you.” 

But though the Sultan spoke of torturing King 
Louis, he did not do it except by making him 
watch the men of his army as they died before 
him. When he found that the King would not 
yield he gave in himself, and agreed to accept 
Damietta in return for the King, and a large sum 
of money for those of the army who still lived. 

But the knights would not let Louis wait to see 
the men set free. <A vessel lay waiting at the 
mouth of the Nile. As soon as he and his Queen 
were on board, it sped out to sea, and ere long 
King Louis was once more in France. 

He was a great ruler as well as a great fighter, 
and he thought of the needs and duties of those 
whose King he was, as none in that land had ever 
done before. While he made France strong and 
its people happy, Bibars, who had so cleverly 
trapped Robert at Mansurah, became Sultan, and 
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laid waste the Holy Land. The news of this 
reached the northern lands from which the cru- 
sading armies had gone forth in former days, 
and once more the great longing to save Jeru- 
salem took hold of Louis. His nobles sat in 
council. He came to them bearing a crown of 
thorns in his hands. Again he fastened the cross 
of war on his shoulder. He had heard that a 
great king in Africa was willing to become a 
Christian, and as he thought of this he dreamed 
bright.dreams. He thought that he might bring 
this desert king and his dark followers to join 
his faith and his army, and that with them to aid 
him, he might even yet conquer the Moslem 
armies and win Jerusalem and Palestine. 

His fleet sailed for the African coast. The 
army landed and marched into the desert. The 
hot sand blew about them and choked them. 
They found no friendly welcome, but only mes- 
sages of blood and war from the king who Louis 
had hoped would join him in battle against the 
Moslems. Illness and death swept through the 
army. One of the first to die was a son of King 
Louis. Soon the King himself lay dying in his 
tent in the hot desert camp. 

“Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” he cried, “we will go 
to Jerusalem!” His couch was very comfortless, 
but it was not so humble as Louis wished it to 
be. He bade them spread ashes on the ground 
and lay him there. When they had done this, 
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they saw his lips move. They bent to listen, and 
heard these words: 

“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

Then he fell asleep. The sleep grew deeper 
and deeper, and soon the men who watched him 
there knew that he would never wake on earth 
again. 

In the dim light of the tent, on a bed of ashes, 
lay all that was left of the good King who is 
known in history as St. Louis. His beautiful face 
still kept the grandeur men had loved to see all his 
life long. He lay there in the sad, plague-stricken 
camp, and around him there seemed to linger the 
light of heaven. 

Louis was the last of the heroes of the Cru- 
sades, but for years after his death the Christian 
forces held cities in the Holy Land. At last they 
were driven from all their strongholds, and the 
Moslem rule was unbroken. 

To-day there is no kingdom of Jerusalem. 
There are ruins of churches and of castles, and 
the broken walls show how great was once the 
power of the armies of the cross. 

But though the dream of the crusaders never 
came true, and though all their efforts left little 
mark on the life of the East, yet the lands from 
which the knights went out have been changed, 
and all their history has been different, because 
of those wars to which their armies went, and in 
which many soldiers fought with valor. 


RESULTS OF THE CRUSADES 


Tue Crusades raised the aims of the knightly 
class to loftier heights, and led to the establish- 
ment of new orders of knighthood, in which a 
model of chivalry representing all the knightly 
virtues was supposed to be given to the world. 

Chief among these new orders were the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, the Knights Templars, 
and the Teutonic Knights. They combined the 
spirit of the knight with that of the monk, their 
vows being chastity, poverty, obedience, and war 
against the Moslems. The Knights of St. John 
defended the Holy Land as long as they could, 
and after it was retaken by the Turks the order 
was finally settled in the island of Malta. 

Through legacies and donations, the Knights 
Templars became very wealthy. After the loss 
of Palestine most of them settled in France, 
where at length they were charged with corrup- 
tion, and in 1312 they were suppressed. 

The Teutonic Knights were celebrated for their 
services in the civilization of the countries on the 
shores of the Baltic Sea. They defended Chris- 
tianity against the heathen Prussians in the re- 


gion of the Vistula; they converted the inhab-_ 


itants of the territory between the Vistula and 
the Niemen to Christianity, and established there 
the German language, customs, and civilization. 
The cities of Culm, Thorn, Elbing, Konigsberg, 
and others arose; bishoprics and monasteries 
sprung up; and German industry and civilization 
brought about a complete change of conditions 
throughout a considerable part of Europe. 

The Crusades gave rise to a free peasantry, 
weakened the power of the feudal system, ex- 
tended the influence of the middle classes, and 
relieved Europe of many dangerous and worth- 
less characters. They also aided in the spread of 
knowledge and the advancement of science and 
literature. To this they were led by coming in 
contact with Greek and Arabian learning. They 
likewise gave encouragement to ship-building, 
navigation, and commerce, many cities, such as 
Marseilles, Barcelona, Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, 
acquiring immense wealth and commercial im- 
portance through the bringing of different coun- 
tries into communication. New manufactures 
also arose, and agriculture was extended ang 
improved. 
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SOME GREAT SEA-PIGH ES 


BY JESSIE PEABODY FROTHINGHAM 


Hicu in the ranks of the naval battles that have 
changed the course of history will be classed in 
future years the two brilliant victories which 
opened and closed our war with Spain, the sea- 
fights of Manila Bay and of Santiago. 

Dewey’s victory at the beginning of the contest 
placed the Eastern colonies of Spain at our 
mercy; Sampson’s victory cut Cuba off from hope 
of help from Spain, and put the Spanish coast it- 
self at our mercy. These two sea-fights decided 
the war, and placed at our feet, to take or to 
leave, a fair group of colonial possessions. 

Of the two victories, that of Dewey was more 
the victory of one man—a monument to his cool 
and masterly daring. At midnight preceding 
May-day he entered Manila Bay, through a chan- 
nel containing mines and torpedoes, and guarded 
by the heavy guns of the forts. Silently, and in 
almost complete darkness, with only a protected 
stern-light to show the way for the vessel behind, 
the fleet steamed into the harbor, past the forts, 
risking destruction at every step. When the gray 
light of morning found Admiral Dewey between 
the guns of Manila and Cavité, bearing down at 
good speed upon the Spanish ships anchored un- 
der the batteries of the arsenal, he had overcome 
his greatest danger. His least formidable enemy 
was the fleet itself, which he finally attacked, and 
completely destroyed, without the loss of a single 
man. 

Sampson’s Fourth of July gift to the country 
was more sensational, and the forces engaged on 
both sides far more formidable, representing the 
flower of both fleets; but the victory was more 
the work of the entire fleet than of a single man. 

On the morning of Sunday, July 3, the “Maria 
Teresa,’ Admiral Cervera’s flag-ship, swept fuil 
speed out of the narrow channel of Santiago har- 
bor, followed in single file by the “Vizcaya,” 
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“Cristobal Colon,” “Almirante Oquendo,” and the 
torpedo-boat destroyers. The Spanish admiral 
thought to surprise the enemy at Sunday service, 
to steal upon them unexpectedly, and to escape 
westward toward Havana. But the coming of 
the Spaniards. had been betrayed by a drift of 
smoke rising back of the hills along the shore, 
and before the first cruiser came dashing around 
the point of land, the entire American fleet was 
ready for action. 

Our vessels, carefully stationed, and com- 
manded by Commodore Schley in the admiral’s 
brief absence, bore down with headlong speed on 
the fleeing Spaniards. Ship for ship, the “Brook- 
lyn,” “Texas,” “Iowa,” “Oregon,” and the little 
“Gloucester” engaged the enemy, and sank or 
captured every vessel after a fierce running fight 
along the shore, which, considering the power of 
the enemy’s armament, resulted in surprisingly 
small damage to our ships. 

Except for the fight between the Chinese and 
Japanese fleets at the Yalu River, which, being 
between newly created fleets, was hardly a fair 
trial, the fight at Santiago was the first in which 
the powerful modern ironclads had met. It put 
to a test the methods followed in the building 
and arming of ships during the last quarter of a . 
century, and for this reason the lessons taught by 
our two sea-fights will be perhaps even more im- 
portant in history than their effect on the war. 

Among other things, it was demonstrated that 
“no woodwork” on ironclads, or, at least, incom- 
bustible woodwork, will be a requirement in the 
future building of war-ships, as the flames that 
burst out from the wooden structures on all Cer- 
vera’s vessels forced them to surrender far more 
than did the direct effect of our guns. 

The war also plainly proved the enormous value 
of constant target-practice in time of peace, since 
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the Spaniards, through lack of it, failed to dam- 
age any of our ships, while perfect preparation 
and continual practice made our gunners among 
the most accurate in the world. The care of every 
part of the ship by skilled and disciplined hands, 
such as we had and the Spaniards had not, gave 
us great advantage in battle. In fact, in com- 
paring the efficiency of the navies of different 
nations, it will not, in future, be enough to look 
at the thickness of their armor, the number and 
caliber of their guns, and their official rate of 
speed, but one must look at the men behind the 
guns—the engineers, gunners, and officers. 

It is our perfect organization in this respect 
that has now won for our navy the admiration of 
the world. 

With these two sea-battles fought before our 
very eyes to convince us of the importance of the 
navy in the wars of nations, it will be of interest 
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and as pirates they were the masters of the water, 
and, together with those earlier navigators the 
Pelasgians, they may claim the right to be consid- 
ered the godfathers of the ancient navy. 

From the time that Phcenicia, three thousand 
years ago, made herself mistress of the waves, 
down to the hour when the dying Nelson won for 
England the naval supremacy of modern Europe, 
and our own country has proved her splendid 
superiority on the sea, every great people of the 
world has striven to develop the strength of its 
navy. 

To give a picture of the importance of naval 
warfare in deciding the fate of nations, I have 
chosen to describe in succession seven of the 
world’s most famous sea-fights, representing 
nearly all the great nations who have struggled 
for naval supremacy: the Greeks at Salamis, the 
Romans at Actium, the Christians and Turks at 


THE BATTLE OF MANILA, MAY I, 1808, AS SEEN FROM A SPANISH VESSEL. 


to look back at the navies of the past and to watch 
the part they have played in the world’s history. 
On the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, 
above the land of Palestine, lay a narrow-country 
famous in Bible history, inhabited by one of the 
oldest seafaring people of the ancient world. One 
thousand years before Christ the Phoenicians of 
Tyre and Sidon built ships in which they sailed 
to the coasts of Spain and beyond. As traders 


Lepanto, the Spaniards and the defeat of the 
Armada, the Dutch in the four days’ fight off the 
Downs, the. English at Trafalgar, and the Amer- 
icans at Mobile Bay. 

In the two thousand years after Salamis, naval 
warfare and naval armaments were developed 
along the same lines. The war-ships were built 
of wood, and were propelled by wind and by oars, 
but chiefly by oars. In the conflicts, which were 
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at close quarters, the opponents scaled the sides 
of each other’s vessels and fought hand to hand. 
The fight of the Spanish Armada was the first 
great sea-battle which saw the introduction, by 
the English, of the sailing navy as a substitute for 
the rowing navy. While the vessels were still of 
wood, the improved use of sails, the discarding 
of oars, and the lightness of the ships, made pos- 
sible the adoption of distance firing and the tac- 
tics of modern naval warfare. In the years since 
Trafalgar—not quite a century—a greater change 
has marked the advance of the navy than in all 
the previous thousands of years. The steel battle- 
ships, the great ironclads, the armored cruisers 
of our century, driven by steam-power, and fight- 
ing miles apart, have displaced both the rowing 
and the sailing navies, and have introduced tac- 
tics the very opposite of those used by Xerxes at 
Salamis. 


I. BATTLE OF SALAMIS, 480 B.C. 


In the long chain of the world’s memorable sea- 
fights, the first which held at stake the fate of a 
great nation was the battle of Salamis, fought 
between the Greeks and Persians twenty-three 
hundred years ago. The Persian kings, with their 
insatiable love of conquest, had made themselves 
masters of Asia and part of Africa. Their enor- 
mous empire was bounded on all sides but one by 
seas, deserts, or mountains. On one side alone 
lay a road open for extension, and that road led 
through Greece. 

Both the ambition of the Great King and his 
desire for vengeance urged him on to the subju- 
gation of a country whose independence irritated 
him, and whose offenses he had not forgiven. The 
burning of Sardis and the victory of Marathon 
were deeds to be avenged, and daily was whis- 
pered into the king’s ear by an attendant slave 
the words, “Remember Greece!” ‘The traditional 
hatred between Asia and Greece, made famous on 
the plain of Troy, was revived with increased 
force, and Xerxes “remembered Greece.” 

Four years he spent in preparing his vast army 
of invasion. Soldiers were enrolled, vessels fitted 
out, provisions, arms, and horses collected. When, 
at last, in the year 480 B.c., this enormous multi- 
tude started on its march, it seemed as though its 
numbers alone would annihilate the whole of 
Greece. There were Persians, Medes, and Hyrca- 
nians, Assyrians, Sakians, and Indians, Caspians, 
Arabians, and Ethiopians, numbering altogether 
about five millions of men. Some were dressed 
in panthers’ and lions’ skins, some wore the skins 
of horses’ heads, and helmets of twisted brass, 
while others carried shields of rawhide, or 
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smeared their bodies with chalk and red ocher. 
Like a mighty avalanche this great host poured 
over the country and everywhere spread con- 
sternation and ruin. Already the Ionians of Asia 
Minor had submitted to Darius, the predecessor 
of Xerxes. Now city after city of Hellas sur- 
rendered to the conqueror. ; 

You all know the magnificent stand that was 
made at Thermopyle, which cost the Persian king 
twenty thousand men, and made the Grecian war- 
riors immortal, although it failed to save their 
country. After this the whole of Greece lay open 
to the invaders. Through Beotia the enemy 
swept down to Athens, capturing the city. 

Meanwhile the Grecian fleet of three hundred 
and eighty vessels, under the great Athenian 
leader Themistocles, had assembled in the nar- 
row straits which separate the island of Salamis 
from the mainland. And in the roadstead of 
Phaleron lay the Persian fleet, a thousand war- 
ships strong. Here, then, was the last hope of 
Greece. 

Early on a September morning the Persian 
king took his seat upon the great throne raised 
for him on a spur of Mount A®galeos, near Ath- 
ens, to watch the progress of the combat. The 
Persian vessels blockaded the two outlets of the 
straits, and were drawn up in a formidable line 
of battle opposite the Greeks. 

As the day began to dawn, and the trumpets 
sounded for the attack, the Greeks rowed for- 
ward to meet the enemy, hurling into the still 
morning air the loud war-song, answered by the 
shouts of the Persian army. Fourteen hundred 
vessels of war and a hundred and fifty thousand 
warriors met face to face. Erect upon the prows 
stood these warriors, lance at rest, javelin ready 
to be thrown; there, too, stood the archers of 
Babylon,—the greatest archers of the world,— 
with bended bow and quivering arrow; and below 
sat thousands of rowers with bent back and tense 
muscles. Then came the echoes from the shores 
of Salamis of forty thousand oars cutting the 
waters in regular cadence. Suddenly a panic 
spread among the Greeks. They paused and 
backed. Then, tradition says, the voice of the 
goddess Athena was heard above the clamor. 
Flinging reproaches upon them for their coward- 
ice, the goddess urged them to the front. Again 
they advanced. The mélée became general. The 
smaller vessels of the Greeks grappled the large, 
unwieldy ships of the Persians, and the battle 
raged from end to end of the opposing lines. 

The heavy Persian vessels, tossed hither and 
thither on the tumultuous waves, were thrown 
into confusion. In the narrow straits it became 
impossible to manceuver them. Meanwhile the 
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light crafts of the Greeks, well manned and ex- 
pertly managed, circled in and out among the 
enemy, and “‘as men spear tunnies”’ so the Grecian 
warriors speared the Persian hosts. 

In the height of the confusion, Artemisia, 
Queen of Caria, who had brought her galley to 
the aid of Xerxes, was hard pressed by an Athe- 
nian vessel. No way of flight lay open to her, but 
by a clever device she saved herself. Turning 
upon a Persian vessel, she sank it, and her pur- 
suer, thinking by this that she was a Greek, al- 
lowed her to escape. It was a day when, as Xer- 
xes is said to have exclaimed, ‘“‘ Women fought as 
men, and men as women.” 

The rout of the Persian fleet was complete. 
Xerxes lost two hundred vessels; his brother, 
Ariabignes, the Persian admiral, was killed; and 
the Great King himself fled, with a portion of his 
remaining army, to Sardis. 

To understand these sea-fights of the ancients, 
so different from ours of to-day, we must picture 
to ourselves their war-ships and their methods of 
attack. The galley was the form of vessel of the 
ancient navy. Propelled by oars and by sails, 
galleys were of different sizes and shapes. At the 
battle of Salamis the majority of the Grecian gal- 
leys were called triremes, from having three rows 
of oars, each oar being managed by a single 
rower. Before an action, the sails were furled, 
the masts lowered, and the contest was decided 
either by running each other down or by grap- 
pling the enemy’s vessels and fighting hand to 
hand upon the decks. 

The fleets of Greece and Persia and Rome 
numbered more vessels and more soldiers than 
anything known in modern times. Coming as 
they did to close quarters, and the decks being 
used as battle-fields, the slaughter was far greater, 
and numbers and personal prowess counted for 
more than they do in present naval warfare. 
Countless weapons and missiles were used in the 
attack. Arrows and javelins, swords and spears, 
rocks hurled from mighty engines, masses of iron 
let down upon the enemy, battering-rams, pots of 
live coals and pitch, and even pots of living 
snakes, and blazing fire-ships, made fearful car- 
nage and spread havoc and terror in the ranks of 
the enemy. 

Many improvements were made in naval war- 
fare by the Carthaginians, that people of com- 
mercial skill and enterprise who challenged the 
might of Rome, and in the Punic Wars roused 
the energy of the Romans to build a navy of their 
own. 

The rude and clumsy galleys which formed 
the beginnings of the Roman navy in the wars 
with Carthage gradually grew into the beautifully 
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ornamented and well-proportioned vessels which 
decided the fate of the Roman Empire at Actium. 


II. BATTLE OF ACTIUM, 31 B.C. 


Never has the world been so wholly lost and won 
as on that fateful day at Actium, thirty-one years 
before the Christian era, when history was 
changed in its course and Augustus became master 
of the great Roman Empire. For twenty years 
the Roman Republic had been dead. After the 
assassination of Cesar, and after the struggles 
and dissensions which followed it, the two vic- 
tors, Mark Antony and Octavius Cesar, divided 
the world. Antony the soldier, excitable, hasty, 
weak, was master in the East. Octavius the 
statesman, cold, wise, and determined, was master 
in the West. 

- But a half-world was too small a thing to sat- 
isfy the ambition of either. Each desired the 
whole, and one must fall. When Antony came 
under the spell of the beautiful and fascinating 
Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, his fate was sealed. 
Precious months were spent in revelry and pas- 
times, and when war was declared between the 
two leaders, Antony still lingered at Cleopatra’s 
court. Roused at last to all his former energy 
and courage, and gathering together his army and 
his war-vessels, he decided to risk everything in 
a naval battle. 

At Actium, a promontory on the coast of 
Greece, the fleets met, in full sight of the two 
armies encamped on the opposite shores of the 
Ambracian Gulf. In Antony’s fleet were two 
hundred and twenty war-vessels, beautifully orna- 
mented and of remarkable size, but heavy and 
cumbersome and awkwardly managed. Twenty 
thousand legionaries and two thousand archers 
he had placed on board his galleys, and had 
burned one hundred and forty vessels in order to 
reinforce the crews of his remaining ones. The 
fleet of Octavius numbered two hundred and sixty 
vessels, small, light craft, skilfully managed. 

On the 2d of September, 31 B.c., Antony’s ships 
lay motionless at the entrance of the straits. A 
light breeze sprang up, and they moved out to 
meet the enemy. The soldiers of the Roman le- 
gions, who manned the fleets, looked upon a sea- 
fight as a land-battle, and the ships as forts which 
were to be stormed. Those of Antony hurled 
massive stones from their high wooden towers, 
threw firebrands and missiles from great cata- 
pults, and thrust ponderous grappling-irons on the 
vessels of the enemy. But the light triremes of 
Octavius were agile, and the well-trained rowers 
manceuvered them rapidly and jdexterously. The 
triremes, propelled by their tireless oarsmen, 
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swarmed around the giant barges of Antony, 
which rolled heavily in the water; Antony’s sol- 
diers seemed overwhelmed by the storm of pikes, 
javelins, and flaming arrows. 

But the day was not yet lost, when suddenly 
Cleopatra turned in flight. She ordered her sixty 
Egyptian galleys to set sail and run for the Pelo- 
ponnesus. At sight of Cleopatra’s vessel, with its 
purple sails and silver oars, bearing away the 
queen, Antony leaped upon his swiftest galley and 
followed in its wake, forgetting those who were 
dying for him, and forgetting his honor. His de- 
serted followers fought bravely and recklessly ; 
but their huge vessels were at last destroyed by 
fire, and they were driven to submit themselves to 
the victor. In shame and despair Antony fled to 
Egypt and destroyed himself, while Octavius re- 
turned to Rome, celebrated a magnificent triumph, 
and founded the empire. 


III. BATTLE OF LEPANTO,. 1571 A.D. 


A LoNG break now comes in the chain of naval 
battles. Centuries pass before another great sea- 
fight can be recorded. Meanwhile many conflicts 
had been fought between sea and shore, between 
fleets and forts. Many changes also had come 
about in naval warfare, and of all these changes 
the invention of gun-powder and the use of can- 
non and muskets were the most important. 

The sea-fight of Lepanto, in the year 1571, 
marks the beginning of a new era. Cannon had 
first been used, it is true, more than two hundred 
years earlier, in the fight between the Venetians 
and Genoese at Chioggia. But the novelty at 
Lepanto was the introduction of large-sized gal- 
leys, called galleasses, which were still propelled 
by oars, These were some of the earliest vessels 
to be armed with cannon. Heavy batteries were 
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upon poop and forecastle, and one row of ports 
was placéd above the oars. The oars, too, were 
managed in a different way. Instead of having 
one rower to each oar, as in ancient times, each 
oar was now manipulated by three convicts 
chained to the deck. 

Sixteen hundred years after the battle of Ac- 
tium, off the same shores of Greece, and under 
the very promontory of Actium, the Turks and 
the Christians fought for the possession of Eu- 
rope. 

The power of the Turk had spread over the 
south of Europe in the sixteenth century like a 
tidal wave of the ocean. Those two ierce cor- 
sair pirates, the brothers Barbarossa, had swept 
the shores of the Mediterranean with their ravag- 
ing hordes of Mohammedans. The coasts of 
Italy were sacked; the insurgent Moors of Spain, 
in their mountain fastnesses, made head against 
the Christian king. All Europe took alarm. Then 
was formed the powerful alliance called the “Holy 
League,” between Spain, Venice, and Rome, 
against Selim, Sultan of Constantinople; and the 
largest Christian naval armament ever arrayed 
against the crescent was collected and placed 
under the command of John of Austria, the bril- 
liant and gallant son of Charles V. Under the 
sacred banner of the League were assembled over 
three hundred vessels and eighty thousand men. 
The King of Spain sent a fleet of a hundred and 
‘sixty-four galleys, ships, and frigates; the con- 
tingent from Venice, headed by their famous com- 
manderVeniero, numbered a hundred and thirty- 
four galleys, galleasses, ships, and frigates; while 
the Pope had sent a squadron of eighteen vessels 
under Marco Antonio Colonna. 

From the harbor of Messina in Sicily the fleets 
of the League put to sea. Three weeks later, at 
the entrance of the Gulf of Lepanto, off the shores 
of Greece, the whole Turkish fleet was descried 
from the maintop of Don John’s flag-ship. 

As the two fleets approached, the Turks uttered 
wild shouts and screams, danced, stamped, clashed 
cymbals, and blew trumpets. The Christians 
uttered no battle-cry, but fell on their knees in 
silent devotion; they then stood to their guns, 
ready for the combat. 

When the bugles sounded for the assault, the 
first galleys to meet and strike were the two flag- 
ships of Don John of Austria and Ali, the Turk- 
ish commander. Linked together, these two ves- 
sels became a battle-field. The harquebusiers of 
Don John, in a spirited and gallant fight, twice 
cleared the deck of Ali’s ship, and twice were 
driven back by the janizaries of the pasha. On 
the third attempt the Spaniards reached the mast 


and attacked the poop. Ali fell, shot in the fore- __ 
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head. The sacred standard of the Turks was 
pulled down, and the banner of the cross run up 
in its stead. 

To the right and left of the center, Veniero and 
Colonna fought with equal gallantry and success. 
But the fiercest fighting was on the right wing of 
the Christians, where Andrea Doria had engaged 
the crafty corsair chief Aluch Ali, who was in 
command of the Turkish left. 

Not until Don John, free from the attacks of 
the Turkish commander-in-chief, had come to the 
succor of Doria did the last of the Turks give 
way and disperse. 

To the skill of John of Austria was mainly due 
the victory of the allied fleets at Lepanto, which 
spread his name and fame throughout Europe. 
But a large share of the success must be given to 
Veniero and Colonna. And when the galleys 
were turned into separate battle-fields, deeds of 
brilliant gallantry, of endurance, and of bold dar- 
ing on every side, went far to help win the day. 


IV. THE SPANISH ARMADA, 1588 


SEVENTEEN years after the great battle of Le- 
panto another conflict was fought upon the waves, 
which has won even wider fame, and which to-day 
is surrounded with a more thrilling interest than 
any other sea-fight in the world’s history—the rout 
of Spain’s “Invincible Armada.” To conquer the 
world and subdue Protestantism was the purpose 
of Philip II., Spain’s Catholic king. Having once 
been almost sovereign of England, as husband of 
“Bloody Mary,” he was determined to be its ac- 
tual sovereign by the dethronement of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

For the invasion and conquest of England vast 
preparations were made to equip the most power- 
ful fleet which the world had yet seen. In al! the 
ports of Sicily, Italy, Spain, and Portugal vessels _ 
of enormous size were built; provisions were 
amassed, armies levied, arms and ammunition col- 
lected. The noblest of the sons of Spain answered 
to her call. At last, on a day of May in 1588, the 
Armada set sail. It was a gorgeous display, more 
fitted for a pageant than a war. In the fleet were 
galleys, galleons, and galleasses, all superbly dec- 
orated with streamers, standards, and gilded im- 
ages. There were bands of music, and cushions 
and awnings, and there were magnificent chapels 
and state apartments. One hundred and forty 
vessels, carrying twenty thousand soldiers, eight 
thousand sailors, two thousand grandees, two 
thousand galley-slaves, formed the fleet, which set 
sail under the command of the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia. 

You all remember the story of the Spanish Ar- 
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mada—how, in the Bay of Biscay, it was over- 
taken by a violent storm, and the unwieldy vessels 
scattered hither and thither; how some of the 
smaller ones were sunk and the others forced to 
seek the shelter of different ports in Spain; how 
the damages were repaired and the fleet again 
set sail. 

On the 29th of July the flect was at last seen 
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off the Lizard on the English coast, bearing down 
under full sail in the form of a crescent, and 
stretching seven miles from horn to horn. On 
the same day and night ten thousand beacon-fires 
leaped from end to end of England’s shores to 
give warning of the enemy. 

It was a solemn sight when the two fleets had 
their first meeting. The English vessels—com- 
manded by such masters of the waves as Howard, 
Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher—were light, 
swift, and easily managed. They could sail in 
and out and round and round among the un- 
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wieldy galleasses, canonading the enemy and then 
escaping nimbly out of range. For days these 
quick crafts teased and harassed the clumsy gal- 
leons, and pelted their enormous turrets, which 
looked like castellated fortresses. Twice the two 
fleets closed yard-arm to yard-arm in hot and 
spirited conflict, exchanging broadside after 
broadside of great cannon, the English dancing 
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off again after inflicting heavy damage. Slowly 
holding their course along the coast, the two fleets 
at last dropped anchor in the narrow straits be- 
tween Dover and Calais. So Spain and England 
lay facing each other—one hundred and thirty 
Spanish ships, the largest and heaviest in the 
world, against one hundred and fifty light Eng- 
lish frigates. In number they were not unequal, 
but the Spaniards far outstripped the English in 
size, in artillery, and in men. Could the slender 
frigates cope with the mighty ships of Spain? 
Yet the Spaniards had one disadvantage, to which 
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they partly owed their defeat. Their men were 
soldiers, not marines. They belonged to the army 
rather than to the navy, and fought as they would 
on land. It was the twilight of the ancient navy 
pitted against the first dawn of the modern navy. 

On the next night, past midnight, as the clouds 
covered the moon and no eye could pierce the 
darkness, six vessels crept noiselessly within the 
Spanish line. A moment later the sea was illu- 
mined, and six moving volcanoes bore down upon 
the terrified enemy. They were the dreaded fire- 
ships, prepared and sent out by the English under 
cover of the night. Then a horrible panic seized 
the Spaniards, and spread from ship to ship like 
flames from sail to sail. Amid confusion and 
yells and unreasonable fear, every cable was cut, 
and every vessel took to flight. When daylight 
dawned, the Spanish ships lay disabled six miles 


from Calais. Soon the English fleet was astir, © 


and bore down upon the enemy in hot pursuit. 
Before the day was far spent a furious and gen- 
eral conflict had begun, which lasted for six 
hours. The towering ships of the Armada be- 
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the current toward the coast of Holland. And 
the remnant of the great Armada fled—through 
storm and in hunger and sickness—to the shores 
of Spain, still pursued by the agile and swift- 
sailing English frigates. Wreck after wreck 
drifted on the waves, until a handful only of that 
vast and haughty host came wandering back to 
Spain. 


V. FOUR DAYS’ FIGHT IN THE DOWNS, 1666 


Less than a hundred years after the annihilation. 


of Spain’s Armada, when Holland had helped 
England against the common enemy, the fleets of 
the English and the Dutch came together, this 
time as enemies, in desperate conflict in the 
Downs, off the southeastern coast of England. 
The plucky little republic of the Netherlands had 
for years been fighting for its independence 
against Spain and England, and had filled its an- 
nals with names of heroes such as Heemskerk, 
Hein, Tromp, Evertsen, and De Ruyter. It was 
the last-named who waged against Monk, the bril- 
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came a confused mass, a helpless target for the 
superior gunnery of the English. Riddled, shat- 
tered, disabled, their shot exhausted, the best 
Spanish ships gave up the fight, and drifted with 


liant English commander, that terrible four days’ 
fight which was perhaps the most furious and pro- 
longed action recorded in naval history. 

On a June morning in 1666 De Ruyter set sail 
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from the Texel with a fleet of eighty-five vessels, 
divided into three squadrons. Of these one was 
commanded by Evertsen, another by Tromp, and 
the third by De Ruyter himself. At the North 
Foreland he fell in with Monk’s fleet of sixty 
war-ships, which bore down full sail under a stiff 
breeze. The meeting was terrible. The front 
squadrons on both sides mingled at once in fierce 
combat, and the contest was obstinately continued 
till evening. Three English vessels were cap- 
tured, two Dutch men-of-war were blown up, and 
Tromp’s flag-ship became helpless. 

The next morning the fight was renewed. 
Again and again Monk attacked his enemy; time 
after time De Ruyter charged the English fleet. 
Each side gained some advantage, but the slender 
English frigates, loaded with guns, began to roll 
and lurch in the heavy sea, while the larger ves- 
sels of the Dutch kept steadier decks. Broadside 
followed broadside with undiminished fury from 
early dawn till eight o’clock at night. At the close 
of this second day three successive fire-ships were 
sent by Evertsen against Sir John Harman, rear- 
admiral of an English squadron, who displayed 
the most splendid bravery in saving his vessel. 

On the third day Prince Rupert joined Monk, 
with a squadron of twenty vessels, and again the 
battle was renewed. But even with this additional 
force the English found that De Ruyter was too 
strong for them. Each side had lost about twenty 
vessels; the men had been reduced by sickness, 
wounds, and death; yet each day the fury on both 
sides increased. An eye-witness declared that 
such dogged courage and endurance had never 
been seen. 

At daybreak on the fourth day was begun a 
combat more fearful than on any of the preceding 
days. Finally toward the close of the afternoon, 
De Ruyter hoisted a red flag as the signal for a 
general attack, an order carried out with so much 
vigor that the English began to waver. And when 
the fourth day closed, the whole Dutch fleet was 
sailing in pursuit of the English. “This fourth 
day,” says Vice-Admiral Jordan, “at seven at 
night, most of our great ships disabled in masts, 
yards, rigging, the want of men to ply our guns, 
and powder and shot nearly all spent, forced our 
retreat.” Then a fog spread over the water, and 
when the fifth day dawned, not an English vessel 
was to be seen from the Dutch mastheads, and 
De Ruyter assembled his fleet and returned home. 

The stubborn courage and the spirit shown on 
both sides turned every man into a hero, and the 
defeat of the English was scarcely less glorious 
than the rather uncertain victory of the Dutch. 
This engagement stands out as the most noted of 
Holland’s naval battles, one in a long chain of 
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contests upon the sea; for the Dutch were above 
everything a maritime nation, famous for their 
seafaring men and their sturdy and fearless sea- 
fighters. 


VI. BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, 1805 


Anp now we come to Nelson,—Nelson of the 
Nile,—the hero of Abukir, of Copenhagen, of 
Trafalgar. What boy does not admire with a 
warm glow of enthusiasm the “glorious sailor,” 
the valiant fighter, the devoted and faithful lover 
of his country, the greatest of England’s admi- 
rals? When the long course of his magnificent 
victories, which had made his name a terror to 
the enemies of his country, closed at last at Traf- 
algar, he could feel that his work had been com- 
pleted and that he had left England the mistress 
of the seas. 

It was at the dawn of Monday, October 21, 
1805, that the curved line of battle of the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain stretched out 
five miles from horn to horn, off the southern 
coast of Spain. On one side lay Cadiz, on the 
other Cape Trafalgar, in the far distance the 
Straits of Gibraltar. Towering high among the 
thirty-three ships of the line was the monster 
giant the “Santissima Trinidad,” of a hundred 
and thirty guns, the largest ship afloat. Directly 
astern of her loomed the masts of the “Bucen- 
taure,” the famous flag-ship of the commander- 
in-chief, Admiral Villeneuve. Behind and before 
rose the black sides of vast structures bristling 
with guns, a very field of ships, awaiting the 
crash of the British liners. 

And where was Nelson? Coming on deck of 
his flag-ship, the “Victory,” dressed in his admi- 
ral’s coat and covered with a blaze of decorations, 
he made in quick succession the signals to “form 
the order for sailing’; to “prepare for battle’; 
and then to “bear up.” In two columns of attack 
the. twenty-seven British liners bore down full 
sail upon the enemy.. Admiral Collingwood, in 
his flag-ship, the “Royal Sovereign,” led the col- 
umn to the south, while the Victory led to the 
north. 

Toward eleven o’clock Nelson went below, and 
on his knees wrote the words of his noble prayer: 
“May the great God whom I worship grant to my 
country, and for the benefit of Europe in general, 
a great and glorious victory. ... Amen.” Di- 
rectly afterward followed the memorable signal 
which Nelson sent as a last message to his fleet: 
“England expects every man will do his duty.” 
Shouts and cheers along the whole line greeted 
the inspiring words. Then was hoisted the signal 
for “close action,’ which soon disappeared in the 
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smoke of battle, but was flying till it was shot 


away. 


The Royal Sovereign first broke the enemy’s 


line. 


The Victory then swept down upon the 


Bucentaure; and as Nelson’s ship rode majesti- 
cally within range of the allied guns the whole 
artillery of eight ships of the van opened upon 
her. Sheets of flame leaped from the colossal 
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sides of the Bucentaure, the “Redoubtable,’ and 
the Santissima Trinidad. For a moment the Vic- 


tory was silent. Then she opened a broadside on. 


the Bucentaure, which dismounted twenty guns 
and killed four hundred men, and leaving the 
enemy’s flag-ship to the mercy of her followers, 
she entered on that fatal engagement with the 
Redoubtable which cost Neilson his life. 

As the two ships lay side by side, so close that 
the muzzles of the Victory’s guns touched the 
sides of her opponent, Nelson and Captain Hardy 
paced the quarter-deck. Not fifty feet above 
them, the mizzentop of the Redoubtable swarmed 
with sharpshooters. As the two friends reached 
the cabin hatch, Nelson suddenly fell forward on 
the deck, shot through the back. “They have 
done for me at last,’ he said to Hardy. “My 
backbone is shot through.” He was carried below 
to the cock-pit, among the wounded and the dying, 


where everything was done to relieve his suffer- 
ing. There for three hours he lay, listening to 
the incessant strife overhead, while the decisive 
moments of the fight came and went. 

The Bucentaure surrendered, and prize after 
prize fell into the hands of the British. Before 
Nelson had closed his eyes, while his flag was still 
flying, seventeen of the allied ships had been cap- 
tured, and one of the most glorious of sea vic- 
tories had been won. Even at the moment when 
the great victor breathed his last, the guns ceased 
firing and silence fell upon the fleets. And, dying 
in the hour ‘of triumph, his last words were: 
“Thank God, I have done my duty !” 


VII. BATTLE OF MOBILE BAY, 1864. 


Wuat Nelson was to England, Farragut has been 
to our country—the greatest of our admirals, 
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brilliant, vigorous, successful, taking a place 
among the leading naval commanders of the 
world. nd, as Captain Mahan has said, what 
the battle of Copenhagen was to the career of 
Nelson, the battle of Mobile Bay was to that of 
Farragut. 

On the night of August 4, 1864, the Union fleet 
rode at anchor outside the harbor of Mobile. 
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from Fort Gaines to the edge of the deep channel, 
the Confederates had driven a double line of 
stakes, and in the channel itself they had sunk a 
triple row of torpedoes and submarine mortar- 
batteries. 

Within the harbor and above Fort Morgan lay 
the Confederate fleet, commanded by Admiral 
Buchanan. Consisting of three gun-boats and 


NELSON'S GREAT VICTORY AT TRAFALGAR. 


The defenses of the bay were formidable and 

carefully devised. The only deep-water channel 

for the passage of ships lay directly under the 

guns of Fort Morgan, the waters of the bay being 

for the most part shallow. Across the entrance, 
VIlI—9 


the iron-clad ram “Tennessee,” it was small in 
point of numbers, but formidable from the 
strength of the Tennessee, an improvement on 
the “Merrimac,” and the most powerful ironclad 
constructed in the South, 


MOBILE BAY. 
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Against this array of forts, vessels, and sub- 
marine mines, Admiral Farragut commanded a 
fleet of twenty-one wooden vessels and four moni- 
tors. 

Every preparation having been made for the 


Tecumseh fired the first two shots, and was the 
first to attempt the dangerous crossing of the line 
of torpedoes. The monitor had singled out the 
Tennessee, and was bearing down upon her. She 
was within a hundred yards of the Confederate 
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approaching battle, Admiral Farragut, in the si- 
lent watches of the night, went. below into his 
cabin, as Nelson had done before him at Trafal- 
gar, and wrote to his wife: “I am going into Mo- 
bile in the morning, if God is my leader.” At 
half-past five next morning, while the admiral 
was quietly breakfasting, he said to his fleet cap- 
tain, “Well, Drayton, we might as well get under 
way,” and an hour later the line of battle moved 
slowly into the bay. Lashed together two by two, 
the vessels sailed in pairs, a smaller with a larger 
ship, the “ Brooklyn” leading the column, and fol- 
lowed by Farragut’s flag-ship, the ‘“ Hartford.” 
Ahead, in single file, went the four monitors, led 
by the “ Tecumseh.” 

Farragut had ordered himself lashed to the rig- 
ging close under the maintop, from where he 
could clearly see the progress of the battle. The 


ram, when a sudden explosion was heard, and the 
Tecumseh, having struck a torpedo, plunged head 
foremost, with her colors still flying, to the bot- 
tom of the channel. 

The critical moment of the fight had now come. 
The wooden vessels backed upon one another, and 
became entangled in what seemed to be inextrica- 
ble confusion. The line of battle was doubled up 
in the most dangerous part of the passage; the 
ships were at the mercy of the guns of the fort 
and the enemy’s vessels. 

The brilliant daring of Farragut in this crucial 
test, his prompt decision and bold action, were 
the qualities that won the day at Mobile, as they 
were on that May-day when Dewey entered the 
harbor of Manila. 

Seeing that the Brooklyn wavered after the 
terrible disaster of the Tecumseh, the admiral 
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signaled: ‘‘What’s the trouble?’? The answer 
came: ‘Torpedoes ahead!’? Then followed Far- 
ragut’s famous reply, which will go down in his- 
tory: ‘““——the torpedoes! Goahead. Four bells 
[full speed ]!”” 

The admiral’s flag-ship, the Hartford, now 
took the lead. On she went, full speed, straight 
for the line of torpedoes. Complete silence fell 
upon the crew as the flag-ship passed the fatal 
line. A scraping sound was heard against the 
copper bottom of the vessel, but no explosion fol- 
lowed, and as the war-ship cleared the submarine 
defenses with flying colors, the victory was prac- 
tically won. After a short delay the other vessels 
followed their admiral across the line and up into 
the bay. 

During all this time the Union ships had’ been 
exposed to a galling fire from the forts and the 
gunboats, answering with their own formidable 
broadsides, and moving in a very storm of shot, 
which inflicted heavy losses and great damage. 

Fort Morgan and the line of torpedoes had 
been bravely passed, the Confederate gunboats 
had surrendered or taken to flight, and the vari- 
ous vessels of Farragut’s fleet were brought to 
anchor around the flag-ship in the upper part of 
the bay. At this, stage of the conflict, Admiral 
Buchanan made his great error. Instead of re- 
maining under the protecting batteries of Fort 
Morgan, he brought the Tennessee up the bay, 
inviting a single-handed fight with the entire 
Union fleet. It was a charge of splendid daring, 
but ill-advised and purposeless. 

Farragut’s men had been leisurely eating their 
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breakfast and clearing the decks from the debris 
of the battle, expecting several hours of quiet, 
when the warning cry, “The ram is coming!”’ ran 
through the ranks. Instantly the order was given, 
“Attack the ram... at full speed,” and the 
great ramming struggle began. 

Again and again the big wooden vessels. 
charged, bows on, and struck the enemy’s iron- 
clad. Blow followed blow, and still the Tennes- 
see stood impregnable. The shot of the broad- 
sides glanced harmlessly from her armored sides. 

After a while the monitors joined in the con- 
test, and the continuous hammering was kept up 
while shot after shot shook the great frame of 
the Tennessee. At last the rudder-chains were 
shot away, the smoke-stack was broken, the ship 
became helpless, and Admiral Buchanan was 
wounded in the leg. The command was taken by 
Captain Johnston, who for twenty minutes longer 
held out against the fearful pounding, and then, 
damaged and disabled, the Tennessee ran up the 
white flag and surrendered. 

Thus was the great fight ended, and Farragut 
left master of the bay. Deeds of gallantry and 
heroism, which aroused the admiration of the 
entire land, brightened these scenes of horror; 
and the zeal and skill of the officers, the discipline 
of the crews, and the splendid marksmanship of 
the gunners brought out the highest commenda- 
tions from Farragut. 

On both sides the courage of the men was only 
equaled by the remarkable daring of the two ad- 
mirals; but with Buchanan this amounted to reck- 
lessness, with Farragut it was genius. 
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WAR-SHIPS—ANCIENT AND MODERN 


BY FRANK E. CHANNON 


Dip you ever think of the difference between 
an old Viking’s dragon and a modern battle 
ship? The hardy Norsemen flourished, roughly 
speaking, about a thousand years ago, and built 
their war-ships from the felled trees of their wild 
north forests. The chief means of propulsion 
was a huge, square sail, which was supported 
by a mast arising from the center, or waist of the 
ship. This sail was aided by a great number of 
long sweeps, or oars, thrust out of the side of the 
vessel through round holes. These sweeps were 
prevented from falling overboard by strong pegs, 
made of hard wood, which passed through 
notches in the sides of the aperture when the 
oars were shipped. Above the holes were the 
shields, forming a fine protection to the rowers. 
From the picture you will see that the sea- 
men were very little exposed to the arrows of 
theirenemies. The shields were, however, what 
a boy would call: “a dead give-away,” for they 
clearly told the number of men aboard. 

The ship was steered by a large oar affixed to 
the right-hand side of the vessel, called “the 
steerboard’’; hence our “starboard.” The 
place where the steersman stood was called the 
“steeroern,’’ meaning, steering-place, from 
which our ‘‘stern’”’ is derived. 

The general plan of battle with the Vikings 
was the discharge of a cloud of arrows, followed 
instantly by boarding tactics. The rival ships 
would be driven together, and meet with a re- 
sounding crash; then, battle-ax in hand, the 
Vikings would swarm over sides and fight it out. 


It was generally a case of “ Death or Victory,” 
but sometimes captives were taken, who then 
became “ thralls,” or slaves to their captors. 

I have often heard people contend that the 
word “viking” was connected with “king” 
and meant, ‘‘sea-kings.’’ Such is not the case, 
however, for viking comes from, “ vic,’ mean- 
ing a bay, and these marauders were so called 
on account of their habit of embarking from 
some secluded bay, instead of from the public 
harbors of the king. 

Of course there were war-ships long before 
the Norse Vikings became the terror of the seas. 
The Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Persians and 
Greeks all had ships of war, and fought fierce 
naval battles. The Moors, too, built swift-sail- 
ing galleys in which they sailed around the civ- 
ilized coasts, taking plunder and slaves. 

After the passing of the Vikings, ships of war 
gradually became larger and larger, until in the 
reign of Henry VII of England, we have the 
Great Harry of about eight hundred tons. She 
was a big, bulky vessel, and she formed the 
model for ships of war for the next hundred 
years. The Spanish built their great ships of 
the invincible Armada very much on the same 
lines, only much larger. Tennyson in his ballad 
of ‘The Little Revenge,” speaks of: 

“The mountain-like Sax Phillip, 
That of fifteen-hundred tons, 

With her yawning tiers of guns, 
Upshadowing high above us, 


Took the wind from our sails, 
And we stayed.” 
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In fact, the very size of the Spanish vessels 
is said to have been, to a great extent, the cause 
of the ill success of the Spaniards; the guns on 
their great ships being mounted so high that 
the shots from them carried clear over the 
smaller, but more nimble English vessels. 

The Dutch and the British strove for the 
mastery of the sea in big, high-sterned ships, 
but gradually these passed away, and in the war 
of 1812-13 we have the noble-looking frigates 
and giant three-deckers. The great Nelson 
fought his actions with the three-deck man-of- 
war, but when steam took the place of sails, 
the size of the new vessels caused the old ones 
to look like pigmies, and now we are still rac- 
ing on, increasing the size every year at a pace 
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that seems to know no tiring. Here is a rough 
table that will show at a glance the progress at 
which ships have increased in size. 

In 1677, they were of about 1,500 tons; 1720, 
1,800 tons. The 2,000 tons mark had been 
reached by 1745, and in 1800, 2,500 tons was 
no uncommon size, while the year 1854 saw a 
vessel of four thousand tons on the slips. It 
was the introduction of steam that caused the 
size of ships to travel in leaps and bounds, and 
during the last ten years the rate of progress 
has been greater yet. 

The war-ships of to-day are, as most people 
know, armored, but, contrary to the popular 
idea, they are not protected all over. 

A recent authority has said that the improve- 
ment in rapid-firing guns in late years has re- 
sulted in armor-protecting more of the side of 
the ship, and in increasing the number of guns 
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protected by the armor. The armor is not so 
thick as formerly, but this is made up for by 
an improved kind of material whose resisting 
power is greater. The modern battle ship is 
intended to combine in one vessel the most 
powerful, offensive and defensive weapons of 
floating warfare. These battle ships may be 
divided into three portions, namely, the part 
under water; the part near the *water-line; 
and the upper works. In the first-named parts 
are carried the machinery and boilers, coal, 
the steering gear, the submerged torpedo tubes, 
the ammunition and the greater part of the 
stores. These parts are the most vulnerable 
parts of the ship. Attempts have been made 
to armor the bottom of battle ships, against 


THE BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN. 


explosions of torpedoes, but they have not 
been generally successful owing to the fact 
that to have the armor effective it would have 
to be very thick and therefore very heavy—an 
objection that engineers have not successfully 
overcome. 

To prevent the penetration of projectiles 
from above there is a protective armor deck, 
usually from two to four inches thick, the 
middle part of which is a little above the 
water-line. This deck slopes down at the sides 
to the bottom edge of the armor belt from 
four to six feet under water. There is some- 
times a second protective deck below the first 
one to catch fragments which might pass 
through the first, and this is sometimes called 
the “splinter deck.” The part of the ship im- 
mediately above the protective deck, in the 
vicinity of the water-line, is sometimes calied 
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the ‘“‘raft body.” It is protected from the 
enemy’s projectiles by a heavy armor belt. In 
modern battle ships this armor belt extends over 
the whole or over the greater part of the length. 


THE BOW OF THE ROYAL GEORGE. 


The gun positions are all well armored; so is 
the conning-tower, which is the place from 
which the captain directs the fighting. This 
tower is connected by telephones and speaking- 
tubes with all the important parts of the craft. 

The guns mounted by a modern battle ship 
are generally two big twelve-inch ones at each 
end, protected by armored turrets, and a large 
number of eight- and six-inch ones, in casements 
also armored. Just now there is a constant 
battle between guns and armor. As the pene- 
trating power of the guns is increased, so is 
the resisting power of the armor. In the new 
British ship, Dreadnought, the smaller six- 
inch guns have disappeared, and instead, we 
see a battery of ten twelve-inch guns. This 
vessel is supposed to have been constructéd in 
consequence of the lessons learned during the 
late war between Russia and Japan. 

Our own ships now generally seem to havea 
displacement of about 16,000 tons, but the rate 
is constantly increasing. It is bigger, bigger, 
bigger all the time, and each new design shows 
a greater displacement. To shoot and penetrate 
the armor at six miles is nothing nowadays. 

In the cruiser class, the guns are not so 
large, neither is the armor so thick, but the ship 
can travel faster; more space is devoted to the 
engines ; thus our new cruisers mount, perhaps, 
four eight-inch guns, with a side battery of some 
fourteen or sixteen six-inch pieces, supported 
by a large number of twelve- and six-pounders. 


SEA-FIGHTS AND WAR-SHIPS—ANCIENT AND MODERN 


such weight, but it fires much more rapidly, and 
is generally used for the repulsing of torpedo 
craft. A battle ship, then, is solely for fighting ; 
it takes its place in the line of battle, while a 
cruiser is for both fighting and running. These 
cruisers, in their turn, are divided into two or 
more classes, viz.: armored and unarmored 
ones, but even the unarmored ones are often 
equipped with the “protected deck.” 

The hulls of all these vessels are subdivided 
into bulkheads, or water-tight compartments, so 
that if a shot penetrates the hull, it merely ad- 
mits the water to one of these, and the efficiency 
of the ship is not impaired to any extent. 

To build a modern battle ship takes from six- 
teen months to three years, according to the 
facilities of the yard at which it is being built. 
The cost is, roughly speaking, about five or six 
million dollars. 

Torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat destroyers 
are small, unarmored craft; often the steel 
hull is only about one half-inch in thickness, 
but they travel as fast as many railway trains; 
some thirty or thirty-five miles an hour. They 
discharge their deadly bolt and run. A dark, 
stormy night is their chance, then, without a 
light showing, they dash in and launch their 
torpedo, escaping, if they can, the hail of rapid 
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fire that is sure to deluge them. Kipling, in 
his graphic style, gives a fine description of the 
deadly work of these little fiends: 


“Now! while their silly smoke hangs thick, 
Now, ere their wits they find— 
Strike! and strike hard! — 
The blow went home ;— 
Our galled whale is blind!” 


and then shows the terrible risks to those who 
man the torpedo-boat destroyers, in the reck- 
less lines: 


““ Good luck to those who get away! 
God help those left behind!” 


This class of gun does not carry so far or throw A particularly attractive type of destroyer was 
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SEA-FIGHTS AND WAR-SHIPS—ANCIENT AND MODERN ASSIS) 


THE OREGON SALUTING ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S FLAG-SHIP AT THE END OF 
HER FIFTEEN-THOUSAND-MILE VOYAGE AROUND CAPE HORN. 


the tiny “Eagles” developed during the Great 
War to chase the submarines. 

At the outbreak of the war the American fleet 
generously joined itself to the great British 
high-seas fleet for service along the coasts of 
England and France, and also acted as effective 


convoy for transports crossing both the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. 

As a result of tremendous ship-building opera- 
tions, the American fleet became hardly the sec- 
ond to any in size and surely not second to any 
in efficiency and valor. 
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CANADA, A NEW WORLD 
WONDERLAND 


CANADA AS IT IS TO-DAY 


Canapa is a little larger than the United States, 
unless we include Alaska—as we may—in the 
area of our country, which we then find to be 
about the same size as Canada. Of course, we 
are not here making any account of Porto Rico, 
the Philippine Islands, and Hawaii, which also 
belong to the United States. But the number of 
people who live in the whole of Canada is smaller 
than that of those who live in the State of New 
York. . 

Canada is thirty times as large as the British 
Isles. Look at it on the map, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the borders of the 
United States to the shores of the frozen sea 
round the north pole. There is room to put down 
the British Isles in Hudson Bay on the east coast, 
and many of the provinces that go to make up 
present-day Canada are much larger than the 
whole of the mother country. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, THE GREAT 
FRONT DOOR OF CANADA 


Tue great front door of Canada for travelers 
from over the seas is the splendid St. Lawrence 
River, carrying more water into the ocean than 
any other river in the world except one. In 
winter this front door is fast closed by ice, and 
then ships land their passengers at Halifax, in 
Nova Scotia, or at some other port on the eastern 
shores where trains are waiting to carry them 
to where they wish to go. 

The traveler who journeys in summer, after 
thousands of miles of open ocean, can still steam 
on for nearly 1000 miles up the great river to Mon- 
treal. Now he is passing through what was once 
the heart of New France, the old province of 
Quebec. The Gibraltar of the New World, the 
town of Quebec, towers above him on his way. 

We who visit Canada from the United States 
can cross the border easily by rail. Canada her- 
self has a truly wonderful line of railway that 
has opened up the country and linked the Atlantic 


“ TRAVELING 


with the Pacific. And this great railway line 
links, let us remember, not only the two oceans, 
for behind the Atlantic is the Old World, and 
beyond the Pacific is the Far East. 


INTO THE “GREAT LONE 
LAND BEYOND THE LAKES 


Ir we leave Montreal on Sunday morning, we eat, 
sleep, live in the train till Thursday night, and in 
that time we travel nearly 300c miles across the 
continent to the shores of the Pacific. Till the 
main railways and their branches opened up the 
Great Lone Land beyond the lakes, and made it 
possible for people to travel in it and find out its 
great uses, this vast stretch of land was looked 
upon as good only for the hunter to roam over. 
Little was known about it except from the stories 
of adventurous travelers. 

For twenty-four hours after leaving Montreal 
we pass through Ontario, the richest and most 
thickly peopled province in Canada. One of its 
most striking features is the group of five great 
lakes, all drained by the St. Lawrence. Lake 
Superior is large enough to hold the State of 
Maine or to contain Ireland; it is the largest body 
of fresh water in the world. Its waters connect 
with those of Michigan and Huron, and these, ‘ 
again, with Erie and Ontario. No wonder the 
St. Lawrence River carries’ such a volume of 
water. Canals have been made where water- 
falls and rapids prevent the passage of boats, so 
that there is continuous waterway for lake steam- 
ers for 1000 miles above Montreal, from Port 
Arthur on the farthest lake. 


CANADA. SHARES IN ONE CF THE 
GREAT WONDERS OF THE WORLD 


A Busy scene it is, with ships passing to and fro, 
for there are great ports on the United States 
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side of the lakes, as well as on the Canadian side. 
The two countries also share one of the greatest 
wonders in the world between the lakes Erie 
and Ontario. There is a drop of some three 
hundred feet between these two lakes, half of 
which is taken at one mighty plunge by the 
river that connects them. An island parts the 
immense volume of water into two falls. It is 
hard for us to realize the grandeur of Niagara 
Falls, even after we have seen the great 
cataract. 

The tongue of land called the Lake Peninsula, 
lying between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario on 
the one side, and Lake Huron on the other, is 
part of the rich province of Ontario. Here many 
English have settled, making fine farms where 
the forest has been gradually cleared away. 
Great quantities of fruit, butter, and cheese find 
their way to the markets of the world from this 
fertile country. Many manufacturing towns, too, 
are to be found, and Toronto is a great center 
of trade. 


THE GREAT FORESTS THAT MAKE CAN- 
ADA PROSPEROUS AND BEAUTIFUL 


Tue glory of the autumn woods of Ontario is far- 
famed, their sunset colors gleaming on miles and 
miles of fine trees. Thousands of men are at 
work in these forests, cutting down trees and 
starting the logs and planks on their far journey 
into other parts of the world. They work in the 
winter, living in camps, and the noise of the 
axes, the hauling of the sledges piled up with logs 
over the frozen snow, turn the lonely forest into 
a lively, inspiriting scene. When the rivers melt 
in the spring, the waters carry the logs down the 
stream, and the force of water in falls and rapids 
is turned to account for working the sawing and 
pulping mills. 

A great deal of the lumber, as timber is called 
in Canada, collects at Ottawa, the capital of the 
Dominion, where the Governor-General lives; 
and on a fine hill are the Parliament Buildings, 
where “the daughter settles the affairs of her own 
house,” with the help of the members, who come 
to talk over and discuss matters of government 
as the British Parliament does at Westminster. 
Each province has a small Parliament of its own 
to attend to its own affairs, and all are repre- 
sented in the one great Parliament at Ottawa, 
which manages those matters in which the 
whole country is interested. The Governor- 
General is sent out from England to represent 
the King. 
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RAILS THAT CARRY US TO THE LARG- 
EST WHEAT-FIELD IN THE 
WORLD 


But the train has been ever speeding west while 
we have been talking of the wonders of Ontario; 
and now for many hours it rushes along the 
northern shores of Lake Superior, often in sight» 
of its wide waters and the piers and wharves of 
its ports. 

From Ontario we pass into Manitoba, once a 
lonely prairie land, but now growing rapidly into 
the world’s largest wheat-field. Think of the 
boundless level fields of grain, stretching like the 
sea out to the far-distant horizon, under the 
whole great arch of the sky! As the train throbs 
on and on, hour after hour, it seems like a great 
living conqueror, so completely has the presence 
of the shining rails changed the face of the coun- 
try. The buffaloes are gone, and the poor red 
Indians who lived on them have almost gone 
too. Here and there are the Reserve Lands 
where they put up their tents and live with their 
fast little ponies. 

They are urged to learn to work and to farm, 
and their children are taught in schools and are 
helped with food and clothing. Now that the 
buffaloes are gone which they used to hunt, and 
which provided them with nearly everything 
they needed, they must learn to live as white men 
do, or suffer great want and wretchedness. 


HOW THE INDIANS HAVE CHANGED 
SINCE THE WHITE MEN CAME 


One feels very sorry for the Indians, who have 
changed greatly since the white men first set foot 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence River, sev- 
eral hundred years ago. Now the “palefaces” 
have come in their thousands, brought by the 
great iron horse. Setting up their homesteads, they 
plow, sow, reap, and carry the precious food for 
the millions in the mother country, and when time 
serves they build bridges and make railway lines 
as these things are’needed. Winnipeg, the cap- 
ital of this wonderful country, was but a small 
outpost fort a few years ago; now it is a large, 
handsome city. At the stations in this part of 
the line are the tall elevators, rising like light- 
houses out of a billowy sea, in which the grain 
is cleaned and stored till it is taken away by 
train. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan are many 
people who left Great Britain to make new homes 
in the West. 

But the train, like an unwearied giant, thunders 
along, till at last the great level wheat lands are 
left behind, and the country changes, rising in 
slopes covered with fine, juicy grass, spangled 


1. Harvest1nc ScENE 1n MANITOBA, CANADA 
2, LARGEST GRAIN ELEVATOR IN THE WORLD, SITUATED AT Port ArtTHUR, Ontario, It Has a Capacity oF 7,000,000 
BusHELs 
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with many-colored flowers. Two huge provinces 
are passed, chiefly given up to ranching, where 
cowboys—the wonderful riders—look after great 
herds of cattle and horses. Towns are springing 
up, and fresh lines of rails like giant fingers 
stretch over the land to serve the newly made 
farms. 

Then the country grows wilder, and at last the 
Rocky Mountains are in sight. Now, indeed, the 
train seems like a courageous live creature, plung- 
ing fearlessly into dark valleys, over roaring tor- 
rents, round the edges of steep precipices, 
through inky-black tunnels. 


THROUGH THE WILD ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS TO BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Ar its highest point the line reaches the height 
of 4000 feet or more, and above us tower the 
white peaks and glaciers of the highest Rockies, 
three times as high as that. Three ranges have to 
be crossed. People often stay to enjoy the splen- 
did scenery, for there are fine hotels, and a 
grand national park, twenty-six miles long and 
ten miles wide. 

But our journey is nearing its end, and the 
train rushes through the valley of the Fraser 
River, and at last pulls up at the Pacific end of 
the line at Vancouver, the capital of the most 
western province of British Columbia. This 
mountainous province is about three times the 
size of Great Britain and Ireland. Since the rail- 
way joined it to the East, many more people have 
gone to live in it; and it grows more and trades 
more every year. Its natural riches are of every 
kind:coal and other minerals, and fish, especially 
salmon, in the rivers and on the fiord-like coasts. 
In the forests are the far-famed Douglas firs, 
often three hundred feet high. Fruit of all kinds 
ripens on the fine farms here, especially pears. 


THE LAND OF GOLD AND THE ISLAND 
OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


A BRANCH of the great railway line runs up to 
Dawson City, on the Klondike, near the United 
States territory of Alaska. This is the farthest 
north that the railway goes in Canada; it was 
needed in this case, because gold was found in 
this cold, dreary region. 

The island of Newfoundland, nearly as large 
as England without Wales, stands like a sentinel 
at the great front door to Canada, and though 
England laid claim to it by right of discovery in 
early Tudor days, the French managed to slip 
past it and get first rights on the banks of the 
mighty St. Lawrence River. This island, often 
called England’s first colony, is not yet part of 
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Canada. It is larger than Ireland, and depends 
mainly on the fisheries of its coasts, chiefly on 
the banks, where the water is shallow. Now, 
however, great paper-mills have been set up in 
Newfoundland, and the paper industry is sure to 
be important. 


THE NATURAL WEALTH THAT IS BEING 
DEVELOPED IN CANADA r 


Tue Dominion of Canada is made up of many 
large provinces. Near the great front door lie 
those of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, all valuable for their fisheries, 
and because their ports are never blocked with 
ice like those on the St. Lawrence. Nova Scotia 
is one of the great coal-fields of the Dominion, 
and also one of the chief fruit districts. Quebeg¢ 
and Ontario, with their splendid farms and woods, 
magnificent scenery and waterways, fine towns 
and buildings, form a grand, strong “heart” for 
the vigorous Canadian nation, growing greater 
every year. 

Manitoba, with its two large lakes, and Sas- 
katchewan form the great wheat-growing prov- 
inces. In Alberta are the cattle-ranches; all these 
are on the east side of the mineral-bearing range 
of the Rockies. 

Beautiful and rich British Columbia has been 
brought into touch with the East by the railways 
now sending off lines in all directions. 

To the north and east of these lie the great fur 
countries in their silent vastness. Huge lakes, 
rivers, and forests give immense quantities of 
fish, fur, and timber, right away to the land of 
the reindeer and the little brown folk who catch 
seals and never wash, and who have one long 
night in the winter and one long day in the sum- 
mer in their arctic circle. It makes one shiver 
to read of the barren lands and the cold forests, 
but one can have grand adventures there. 

The fish, fur, and timber were first valued in 
Canada; later was discovered the suitability of its 
soil and climate for raising stock, for farming, 
for growing fruit, and wheat. The riches hidden 
under the soil next attracted attention, and now, 
as the population grows, manufacturers of all 
kinds are starting to use nature’s gifts and supply 
the needs of the people. 

If we try to see before us a picture of the 
wealth of Canada, there is the blazing yellow of 
the grain, the glow of rosy apples and ripe fruit, 
the golden butter and cheese, the silvery salmon. 
These, with the grand woods of the forest trees, 
in shiny glossiness or in powdery pulp for paper, 
all stand out in splendid profusion from the land 
of the maple-leaf and the beayer, 
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THE STORY OF CANADA IN THE PAST 


Ir was in the reign of Henry VIII., when Eng- 
land was in a turmoil as to who should be the 


head of the Church, and distracted monks were | 


being turned out of their monasteries, that Car- 
tier, a French explorer, having braved the At- 
lantic, sailed on and on, day after day, up the 
St. Lawrence, nearly 1000 miles-in all, through 
forests glowing like gold in their autumn colors. 

What courage and determination to face the 
lonely solitudes, till at last the red man and the 
white man met! No doubt each was alarmed and 
surprised at the other’s appearance. 


THE RED MAN AND THE WHITE MAN 
MEET IN THE LONELY SOLITUDES 


“THry must be Indians,” said Cartier, as Colum- 
bus had said before him of the natives he met 
much farther south. Both discoverers jumped to 
the conclusion that they had found the desired 
short way to the rich countries of the East, across 
the western ocean, little dreaming that the whole 
great continent of America and the Pacific Ocean 
lay between. Cartier describes how the “Indians” 
thronged round him and his sailors, wild with 
delight, like pleased children, and brought pres- 
ents for their pale-faced visitors. 

Before long, other French explorers followed. 
Montreal and Quebec were founded, and traders 
and missionaries pushed up the splendid water- 
ways far into the interior, to get the valuable 
furs the Indian hunters had to sell, and to teach 
and civilize these wild men of the woods and 
forests. 

For unknown centuries various tribes of the 
copper-colored natives, with their fine features 
and long, straight, black hair, had roamed at will 
over the wide continent, spending their time in 
hunting and fishing, and in fighting tribe against 
tribe. They have no history, no remains to tell 
of the far past, nothing but stories handed down 
from lip to lip, and a few circles of stones half 
buried in the earth. 

It was not long before disputes arose between 
these old inhabitants and the French newcomers, 
and for many years there was ever renewed 
fighting, in which the red men had to give way 
more and yet more to the white men. 

Emigrants came out by degrees from France to 
settle in the new colonies on the banks of the 
river, and on the peninsula at its mouth, which 
they called Acadia. 

As time went on, the English felt that they 


wanted to do more in these regions than fish on 
the Newfoundland banks, and brave sailors tried 
again and again to find the Northwest Passage 
to the Indies, which they felt sure lay among the 
icebergs and snows of the Arctic Ocean. 


THE BRAVE MEN WHO GAVE THEIR 
LIVES TO BUILD UP CANADA 


THE names of many of them lie scattered over 
the map of Northern Canada; too often they 
never reached England again, but died of hunger 
and cold in the white North. 

A very pathetic picture comes to us from the 
days of James I., when Henry Hudson made 
three voyages in search of the desired passage, 
and discovered the great bay which bears his 
name. His men mutinied, and set him adrift 
among the icebergs without food or sails. He 
and his companions were never heard of more. 

Some fifty years later, when Charles II. was 
King, he gave to his nephew Rupert large grants 
of land round the shores of Hudson Bay and 
power to form a company to trade in furs. Many 
rich men put their money together and built ships 
to carry goods out from England, and furs back 
from the Great Lone Land. They also built forts 
in every direction, as more and more land was 
granted to them, to protect their clerks and trad- 
ers and trappers. 

They were exciting and stirring days then. 
Soon there was rivalry between the French Ca- 
nadians and the English fur-traders, and the 
Indians took sides; but it was all for gain, not 
for love of country. 

How these visions of. the past rise up before 
us as we study the map of to-day! There are the 
difficult-looking Indian place-names scattered all 
over the country, reminding us of those clever 
hunters and trappers, of their swiftness of foot, 
endurance in following a trail, indifference to 
human ‘life or suffering when on the war-path. 
We seem to see them hiding behind trees, shoot- 
ing down the rivers in their canoes of bark, camp- 
ing before the forts of the white men, who did 
much to ruin their lives by giving them “fire- 
water” to drink. 


THs DHRILLING TALES OF OLDEN 
DAYS AND BATTLES LONG AGO 
THE names of the forts—those of the French and 


also those of the Hudson’s Bay Company—still 
remain to speak of the loneliness of these distant 
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stations, where a few people lived to look after 
things and collect furs to send on to Europe. 
Many are the thrilling stories of those days: of a 
girl of fourteen who held a fort for a week 
against Indians; of seventeen young Frenchmen 
-—their names are in an old parish register at 
Montreal—who, with five friendly natives, held 
at bay for five days 12,000 Iroquois Indians about 
to descend on Montreal and Quebec. They all 
lost their lives, but they saved the colony for 
France. The numerous French names all over 
the map recall those days when France had not 
only settled many villages, towns, and forts in 
Canada, but claimed the whole continent from 
Mexico to the Arctic, except the strip of Atlantic 
coast, some 200 miles in width, which then be- 
longed to England. 

The French bent all their energies to prevent 
these colonies of the coast extending west. They 
built forts to keep them back, and begged for 
enough soldiers from home to drive the English 
back and cure them of all wish to return. 


HOW CANADA PASSED FROM THE 
FRENCH TO THE BRITISH 


No wonder they were feeling anxious about their 
power. The Hudson’s Bay Company had been 
extending their territory in the north, and after 
Marlborough’s wars Acadia had been given up 
to England and renamed Nova Scotia. Many 
disbanded English soldiers then settled there, 
and Halifax was founded, which has a splendid 
harbor, free from ice. How the French settlers 
were expelled from the beautiful country they 
loved so much is briefly told at the close of 


~ this section. 


And now we come to the year when the strug- 
gle between France and England for the mastery 
in North America was decided. The prepara- 
tions had been long and tedious, and the young 
English General Wolfe was bitterly out of heart. 

He had been sent to Quebec, and at last de- 
cided to make a night attack, and led his men up 
the steep rock which defended the town. The 
result of that noiseless climb, and the battle on 
the Plains of Abraham next day (September 13, 
1759), in which Wolfe was killed, was that Can- 
ada passed from the French to the English, for 
the forts and villages were too widely scattered 
to be able to join together and resist. 
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HOW FRENCH AND BRITISH LIVE HAP- 
PILY IN THE GREAT DOMINION 


Tue French Canadians, living contentedly under 
their ancient religion, laws, and customs, have 
proved themselves to be among the most loyal 
sons of the British Empire. They did not join 
the American colonists when they threw off their _ 
obedience to the mother country and formed 
themselves into the United States, not many years 
after Wolfe took Quebec. Many of the Amer- 
icans who wished to remain under the old flag 
passed into Canada, where they were known as 
Loyalists. For about a hundred years these old 
French provinces were all the Canada there was, 
and they slowly filled up with Scotsmen, as we 
ean see from the names on the map, as well as 
Irish and English. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
threw out its forts as far as Vancouver, and 
British Columbia began to attract settlers. They 
had a long and difficult journey to get there. 

Then came the opening out of the rich wheat 
belt of land that lies between the Great Lakes 
and the ranches of the Rockies, and the laying of 
the long steel lines that bind the West to the 
East. In 1867 Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia united to form the “Dominion.” 
Then the Northwest Territories were purchased 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company. Two years 
after that the province of Manitoba was added, 
then Columbia and Prince Edward Island; after- 
ward the district on the Klondike where gold 
was found, and then Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
other provinces near them. There is yet room to 
make more provinces as railways are built and 
fresh workers come out to settle and improve the 
land. 

The French speech and appearance of more 
than a million people in the old Canada, as well 
as the character of their towns and villages, make 
the old days seem very real and near to us. 

Perhaps, as we think over the immense changes 
brought about since those old days, we shall find 
it hardest of all to realize that most of them are 
so very recent. From the time that railways be- 
gan to draw together places at vast distances 
from each other, and open up trade and travel, 
the modern Canada dates. It is this communica- 
tion that has made it possible to unite the large 
and far-off provinces into one great Canadian 


nation and Dominion. 


HOW CANADIANS FOUGHT THE IROQUOIS 


Tue earliest white inhabitants of Canada, who 
have remained and helped to build up the Ca- 
nadian nation, were settlers from France, 


There 


were, indeed, earlier arrivals from Europe, but 
they did not make anything like a permanent set- 
tlement. These were certain adventurous Norse- 


KAKABEKA FALLS AND THE BOW RIVER VALLEY 
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‘men who sailed out from Iceland in the year 
1000, or even a little earlier, and returned with 
tales of a fertile country which they had dis- 
covered somewhere across the Western sea, and 
to which they gave the name of Vinland (which 
means the “Land of Wine”), but a country in- 
habited by Skraellings, which may be interpreted 
as meaning “wicked men.” This Land of Wine 
is supposed to have been what is now Nova 
Scotia, or the country to the southwest of it, and 
the wicked men are believed to have been Amer- 
ican Indians, who gave the hardy Icelanders a 
hostile reception, so that they did not obtain any 
real footing in the country. 

The intrepid leaders of the earliest adventurers 
from France who attempted to establish them- 
selves permanently in what is now Canada were 
a Breton sailor named Jacques Cartier, who set 
sail from St. Malo in April, 1534, and Samuel de 
Champlain, who, toward the close of the same 
century, and well on into the next, spent nearly 
forty years in devoted labor for the planting of 
a French colony on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence, founding the city of Quebec, exploring the 
rivers and lakes which help to make the great 
river the magnificent stream it is, assisting the 
Huron Indians to fight their inveterate foes, the 
brave Iroquois, and striving to convert the In- 
dians to the faith of Christ by sending French 
Catholic missionaries among them. 

For many a long year, however, the new col- 
ony, weak and scattered, had to wage a harassing 
war against the fierce red men—the Five Na- 
tions of the Iroquois. The stirring history of this 
frontier warfare is braided with many a tale of 
bravery, many a heroic episode. But of all the 
great deeds of this long struggle none shines 
with a more radiant glory than the self-sacrifice 
of Adam Dollard, or Daulac, the lord of the 
Manor of Des Ormeaux, and commander of the 
garrison of Montreal. 

For more than twenty years the Iroquois had 
waged unrelenting war upon the colonists. These 
last were few in number, and were only able to 
hold their ground at all in the vicinity of the 
three fortified posts of Quebec, Three Rivers, 
and Montreal. Outside their stockades and away 
from these three fortified posts there was no cer- 
tainty of safety. Everywhere lurked the Iroquois. 
Mercy they had none; fiendish they were in their 
cruelty, and never for an instant did they grant 
the sorely harassed settlers the least rest or free- 
dom from attack. In fact, they were become a 
veritable scourge, and a sort of universal panic 
seized the people. At last intelligence was 
brought by a friendly Indian of the tribe of the 
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Hurons that a force of 1200 Iroquois were setting 
out to swoop down upon Montreal and Quebec 
with the object of destroying the forts and utterly 
wiping out the French settlements. When the 
tidings came to the ears of Dollard, the young 
commandant of the garrison of Montreal, he was 
instantly fired with the crusader’s enthusiasm. 
He conceived the idea of dedicating himself, as 
did Leonidas, the King of ancient Sparta, for the 
good of his country. He called for volunteers to 
go out with him and waylay the Iroquois on the 
Ottawa River, and there fight them to the bitter 
death. 

Sixteen of the young men of Montreal caught 
Dollard’s enthusiasm. They sought and obtained 
the governor’s consent, made their wills, solemnly 
dedicated themselves in the cathedral to the sacri- 
fice they were willing to make of their lives, re- 
ceived the sacrament, and bound themselves by 
oath to fight the Iroquois to the death, and to 
accept no quarter. 

Having said adieu to their friends, they em-~ 
barked in their canoes, and paddled down-stream 
until they came to the mouth of the Ottawa. 
Turning into this river, they came, about May I, 
1660, to the formidable rapids called the Long 
Sault, where their farther advance was stopped. 
Here they resolved to await the foe, more espe- 
cially as among the bushes that stretched down 
to the shore was a palisade fort, which had been 
made the autumn before by a band of friendly 
Algonquin Indians. The palisade was, however, 
in ruins, and the first task of the young French- 
men was to repair it. While engaged upon this 
task, they were joined by forty Huron Indians 
and four Algonquins. During the second after- 
noon after their landing, their scouts brought the 
intelligence that two Iroquois canoes were shoot- 
ing the Sault. As soon as the Iroquois reached | 
the foot of the rapids they were received with a 
volley, which killed some of them. But one or 
two escaped, and hastened to report the disaster 
to the vanguard of the Iroquois braves—namely, 
a band of two hundred who were paddling along 
the upper reaches of the river above the rapids. 

Very soon Dollard and his companions saw a 
large fleet of the enemy’s canoes racing down 
the rapids, and filled with savage Iroquois all 
thirsting for revenge. The first attack of the 
Indians was easily beaten back. They had looked 
for an easy conquest, and attacked in only a half- ° 
hearted manner. Then they set to work to build 
a rude fort for themselves. This gave the little 
garrison further time in which to strengthen 
their own defenses. This work was still uncom- 
pleted when the Iroquois advanced to the attack 
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a second time. They had seized the canoes of 
the allied, French, Hurons, and Algonquins, and 
having broken them to pieces and set them on 
fire, now rushed forward and piled the blazing 
slabs of birch bark against the palisade. But 
they were met by such a withering volley from 
the sixty rifles that they were staggered, and 
glad to retreat. 

A third time they made the attempt to rush 
Dollard’s palisaded enclosure, but a third time 
they were driven back, leaving a large number of 
slain, and among them one of their most impor- 
tant chiefs. This daunted their spirits, and they 
hastily sent off for reinforcements. 

In the meantime, until the reinforcements came 
up, which they did on the fifth day, the first band 
of Iroquois kept up an unceasing fire and con- 
stant menace of attack. In this way they grad- 
ually wore out the little garrison, who dared not 
sleep, who were unable to get water from the 
river, and were at last even in want of food. 

Among the Iroquois were several Hurons, rene- 
gades from their own tribe. These men now tried 
to win over the Hurons who were fighting with 
Dollard, and at last hunger and thirst so told 
upon them that they all slipped away and de- 
serted the young Frenchman except one man, 
their chief. He and the four Algonquins stood 
firm and loyal. 

On the fifth day the yells of the fierce Iroquois 
and the firing of muskets told the doomed de- 
fenders of the palisade that the expected rein- 
forcements had arrived. The Iroquois, having 
learned from the Huron deserters how small in 
numbers the little garrison was, now made sure 
of an easy victory. Boldly they advanced to the 
attack, but the result was the same as before. 
They were forced to fall back before the per- 
sistent and well-directed fire of the defenders. 

Three days more were spent in this way, the 
Iroquois attacking from time to time, but always 
falling back before the steady fire of the heroic 
colonists. Dollard and his companions fought 
and prayed by turns, and hungered, thirsted, and 
snatched fragments of broken sleep, and were 
well-nigh worn out by fatigue and exhaustion. 
At last the spirit of the Iroquois began to quail, 
Some talked of abandoning the attack, but others 
grew all the fiercer in their desire for revenge, 
while their pride revolted at the thought of so 
many watriors being beaten by so few of the 
hated palefaces. In the conflicting councils the 
authority of the determined party prevailed. It 
was resolved that, before finally abandoning the 
attack, they should make a general assault, and 
volunteers were called for to lead it. To pro- 


tect themselves against the deadly fire of the little 
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garrison, they made large wooden shields four 
or five feet high, and capable of covering each 
three or four men. Under cover of these shields 
the volunteers were able to rush close up to the 
palisades, which they immediately began to hack 
to pieces with their hatchets. 

Now, in anticipation of some such act as this, 
Dollard had filled a large, wide-mouthed blunder- | 
buss with gunpowder and plugged up the muzzle. 
Igniting the fuse which he had inserted into this 
home-made “hand-grenade,” Dollard tried to 
throw it over the palisade among the Iroquois. 
But it was too heavy for him, and catchirlg on 
the top of one of the pointed palisades, it fell 
back among his own friends, and killed or 
wounded several of them and nearly blinded 
others. In the confusion arising out of this mis- 
hap the Iroquois succeded in making a breach in 
the palisade. Dollard and his followers rushed 
to meet the inpouring foe, and slashing, striking, 
stabbing at them with the energy of despair, 
succeeded in holding them momentarily in check. 
But the Iroquois broke through at a second place, 
and poured a volley into the devoted band of 
Frenchmen, and Dollard fell; broke through a 
third breach, broke through a fourth, and—all 
was soon over. The young French heroes, re- 
fusing to cease fighting, refusing to accept quar- 
ter, bleeding, staggering, half demented with ex- 
haustion, weakness, and hopeless despair, were 
shot down to a man. Not one was left on his 
feet. 

This brave and stubborn fight proved to be the 
salvation of the French settlements strung along 
the St. Lawrence. The Iroquois, although they 
were the victors, were so thoroughly disheartened 
that they turned their canoes about and paddled 
back by the way they had come, and for many a 
day the white men had rest from their attacks. 

In the autumn of 1692, when the woods were 
beginning to shed their leaves, and the men were 
gathering in the last lingering remnants of their 
harvest, another heroic deed was done, which 
still lives fresh and green in Canadian song and 
story. Twenty miles from Montreal, on the south 
bank of the St. Lawrence, was the blockhouse 
of Verchéres, enclosed within a palisade of pal- 
ings. The lord of the manor was absent from 
home, and within the blockhouse the only persons 
were Madeline, the daughter of the lord of the 
manor, a girl of fourteen, her two little brothers, 
one of them twelve years of age, the other 
younger, and two old men-servants. The rest of 
the men were at work in the fields, outside the 
stockade, and at some distance from it. 

It was a beautiful morning, and Madeline, at- 
tended by one of the old men, started out for 
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the river. But before she had advanced very far 
her quick young eyes caught sight of a band, of 
painted savages approaching the farm. She at 
once started to run back to the stockade, at the 
same time shouting a warning to the harvesters 
in the fields. And she had barely time to get 
within the shelter of the palisade and close the 
gates when the Iroquois were upon it. Both 
the men-servants were old soldiers, and as soon 
as the gate of the stockade was closed one of 
them-went straight to the powder-magazine, in- 
tending to blow up himself and all who were in- 
side the stockade, to prevent them from falling 
into the hands of the ruthless red men. Death 
by their own hands would, he was convinced, be 
preferable to torture and a horrible death at the 
hands of the savages. But Madeline Verchéres 
thought there was another way, and she checked 
the old man and prevented him from blowing up 
the magazine. 

Animated by the loftiest courage, she made her 
little garrison promise to obey her, and then pro- 
ceeded to give to each a definite duty to perform. 
The fort possessed one cannon. This Madeline 
bade one of the old soldiers discharge at the 
enemy. The report alarmed them, but did not 
drive them away. 

Almost immediately after this the beleaguered 
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garrison saw a canoe approaching on the river. 
Madeline at once guessed that the occupants were 
women friends of her own. As there was no one 
else to go down to the water’s edge to meet them, 
Madeline determined to go herself, for the two 
old men could not be spared from the defense of 
the stockade. The Indians, seeing the young girl 
going down to the river alone, were afraid to 
attack her, for they suspected a trap or stratagem 
of war. Madeline was therefore able to get her 
friends safely within the stockade. 

But though there was no stratagem in this act, 
there was stratagem in the method of defense 
which Madeline adopted. She took care to have 
a relay of sentinels, challenging each other at 
stated intervals and at stated places; she made 
signals, which the Indians were able to see, as 
though issuing orders to a full garrison; she 
practised every device she ‘could think of to de- 
ceive the enemy into the belief that the defenders 
were a numerous and undaunted band. And for 
a whole week this brave-hearted girl, with two 
old men, two little boys, and three or four women, 
kept a whole band of fierce and remorseless [ro- 
quois successfully at bay. At the end of that 
time help, summoned by the escaped harvesters 
of the manor, arrived from Montreal, and the 
little beleaguered garrison was relieved. 


FIFTY BELOW ZERO IN CANADA 


So long as there is no wind the cold in Canada is, 
on the whole, not disagreeable. The air is, as a 
rule, so dry and still that the cold is exhilarating 
rather than painful. Even when the thermometer 
drops as low as 50° or 55° below zero—that is to 
say, when there is as much as 80° to 90° of frost 
in all—a man will be able to take his coat off and 
keep himself warm at an active occupation such 
as wood-cutting. Very often, in fact, you only 
know that it is freezing as hard as it actually is 
by hearing the crisp crunch, crunch of the snow 
under your own feet, or under the hoofs of your 
horses. When properly dressed, with moccasins 
and thick woollen stockings on your feet and legs, 
thick warm underclothing, and a heavy “mack- 
inaw,” or frieze jacket, worn over a jersey, mitts 
—that is, gloves without fingers—and a tuque, or 
a fur cap pulled well down over your ears, you 
can generally defy the cold, and so long as you 
are active you will-not feel it anything like so 
much as you would expect. 

But when the wind blows it is altogether dif- 
ferent, and the cold finds its way in all round 
you, even through the thickest clothing. Indeed, 
when the temperature is very low, and it begins 
to snow hard, it is dangerous to be out of doors. 


The violent snowstorms which sometimes come 
on at such times are known there as well as here 
as “blizzards,” and they are often dreaded. The 
air grows black, the snow turns into frozen par- 
ticles of ice, with sharp cutting edges, and the 
wind drives them almost with the speed of small 
shot discharged from a gun. It is impossible to 
hold up your head against them; they would soon 
cut your cheeks into ribbons. How terrible a 
thing a blizzard is in the northwest of Canada 
will be shown by the following story, which is 
quite true: 

In a certain part of the prairie a blizzard began 
to blow. The farmer who was living there knew 
from the “feel” of the atmosphere and the color 
of the sky what was coming, and he hastened to 
prepare for it. He put down a large supply of 
hay before each of his horses and each of his 
cows, and made all weatherproof and safe in and 
about the stable, for a blizzard often lasts two or 
three days or longer. Then he carried into the 
house as much firewood as he could before the 
storm burst, and when at last it did come he was 
prepared for it. For two days and two nights it 
blew a fierce ice hurricane, and during all that 
time the storm never slackened or abated for a 
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single instant. But at the end of that time the 
farmer thought the blizzard was not so fierce as 
it had been; so, taking his cap off the nail on 
the wall, he tied it under his chin, and, pulling 
on his big boots, prepared to go out to the stable 
to see how his horses and cows were getting on, 
and whether they had eaten up all their hay. 
Just as he had his hand on the latch of the door 
his little girl came suddenly into the kitchen, and, 
stretching out her arms, cried: “Daddy, me go. 
Me want to go. Daddy, take Lucy!” 

The farmer hesitated. But it was only ten 
yards or so across to the stable, and the little one 
had been shut in so long, a change would do her 
good. He glanced at his wife to see if she agreed. 
“Fetch mammy’s shawl, then,” answered Lucy’s 
father. Little Lucy ran gleefully to fetch the 
shawl, and both her father and mother wrapped 


her carefully up in it, so that when the farmer _ 


picked her up in his arms to carry her out she 
looked more like a bundle of dark red clothing 
than like a living little girl. 

The farmer was right; the blizzard was noth- 
ing like so fierce, and he easily found his way 
across to the stable. He fed his horses and his 
cows, and satisfied himself that they were all safe 
and comfortable again, and opened the stable 
door to go back to the house. But—the house 
had disappeared; he was unable to see the small- 
est sign of it. The blizzard had come back again 
while he was in the stable, and it was now raging 
more fiercely than ever. 

However, he knew there was no help for it; 
get back to the house he must, otherwise his wife 
would feel the keenest anxiety on his and Lucy’s 
account, and she might perhaps be tempted to 
come out in search of him. Gathering the shawl, 
therefore, closer about his little Lucy, and press- 
ing her tightly to him, he bent his head and 
plunged out into the furious hurricane of driving 
ice. After running for some seconds, he stopped 
to catch his breath, and judging he was near the 
kitchen door, he stretched out his hand, feeling 
for the latch, or fastener. He could not find it. 
He swept his arm all round him as far as he was 
able to reach. _No door anywhere. Then he 
knew that he had missed it. In the blinding, cut- 
ting snowstorm he had done what so often hap- 
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pens at such times and in such circumstances: he 
had failed to steer a straight course, and had 
gone beside the house. 

Which way to turn? The farmer was in great 
perplexity. He did not know on which side of the 
house he was; in fact, he did not know where he 
was at all. He was just as likely to strike out .. 
into the open prairie and go away from home 
as he was to run against his own house-corner. 
However, he realized the danger of standing still: 
he might perish of cold, be frozen to death where 
he stood. So, throwing off the chill anxiety 
which was beginning to creep round his heart, he 
struck out again at a crouching half-run in the 
direction in which he fancied the house stood. 
Again he had to stop to recover his breath. He 
had not yet found the house. He was as far— 
or was he farther ?—from safety as ever he was. 
A third time he tried, and a fourth, and still 
without success. He was beginning to despair 
of ever reaching his own door again, when a faint 
sound caught his ear. It was—yes, it must be— 
his dog barking indoors. Yet what a long way 
off it seemed! On the other hand, the farmer 
knew it could not really be a very great distance 
away, because it was barely five minutes since he 
had left the stable, and from the way in which he 
had run he was confident he could not have trav- 
eled very far, even supposing he had kept in one 
straight line all the time. The cold was intense; 
the very marrow in his bones seemed to shrivel 
under the icy blast. 

Clutching his precious burden tighter in his 
arms, he once more tried to find his own house 
door. To his unspeakable joy the dog still con- 
tinued to bark at intervals, and the farmer fol- 
lowed the direction of the sound. After the lapse 
of a minute or so, his feet struck against some 
hard object lying on the ground, which he recog- 
nized as a certain post that had fallen down, and 
in an instant he knew where he was. Then it 
was a matter of but a few seconds for him to 
fumble and feel his.way along by the broken 
fence to the house-corner, and from the house- 
corner to the door was only a few steps more. 
At last, to his delight—a delight which no words 
can describe—his fingers clutched the latch, and 
he entered the house. 


THE HOME OF EVANGELINE 


One day in the year 1755 consternation and dis- 
may invaded every heart in what is now Nova 
Scotia, the large peninsula on the east of Canada 
that fronts the fierce Atlantic gales, and bears 
the full brunt of their fury. At that time the 


inhabitants were nearly all, like those of Quebec 
and the St. Lawrence shore, descendants of peo- 
ple who came from France, more especially from 
Brittany and Normandy. Originally the country 
was called Acadia. It was James I. of England 
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who changed that name to Nova Scotia, which is 
Latin fors'New Scotland.” But though the name 
of the country was changed, the people had not 


changed. They, like the habitants of the St.’ 


Lawrence shore, clung to the customs and habits 
of their forefathers, and grew up in each succes- 
sive generation with a passionate devotion for 
their mother tongue, and a no less deep love for 
the land of their birth, Acadia. 

The cause of the intense sorrow, rage, and de- 
spair which seized the inhabitants of this happy 
and prosperous community on the day mentioned 
was a proclamation of the British governor. 
France and England had long been at war, and 
for many years hostilities had been waged with 
more or less bitterness between the colonists of 
the two countries settled in America. The Aca- 
dians were accused of having lent assistance to 
the French in provisions and ammunition. It was 
resolved to punish them for their disloyal con- 
duct, for they were at that time subjects of the 
King of England. Accordingly, all the men were 
suddenly seized and put into prison, and the 
women and children were ordered to gather, with 
their household effects, on the seashore. Then, 
despite their weeping and their grief, they were 
put on board the vessels of war, and taken away 
to the other British colonies in America all the 
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way from the New England States to Jamaica. 
It is the fate of certain villagers of Grand Pré, 
who were taken away from their homes at this 
time, that Longfellow tells us about in his beau- 
tiful poem of “Evangeline.” 


“Over the roofs of the village 

Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of incense 
ascending, 

Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes of peace 
and contentment. 

Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian 
farmers— , 

Dwelt in the love of God and of man.” 


No wonder, then, there was lamentation and 
weeping and woe when these poor people were 
torn so cruelly away from the homes where they 
had been so happy! Where, indeed, can you find 
a more beautiful picture of human happiness, 
peace, and contentment than was presented in this 
Acadian village of Grand Pré? 

A few years later the places of these unfortu- 
nate Acadians were taken by strangers from the 
British colonies farther south and from the 
mother country. Those from the south were 
people who refused to join the Americans when 
they declared their independence of Britain, and 
for this reason they are known in history as the 
United Empire Loyalists. 
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QUEEN CLOTILDA AND KING CLOVIS 


ONcE upon a time (and all this that you are about 
to read is true) there was a large wild country 
in Europe called the country of Gaul. 

It lay between sea and sea, between mountain 
and mountain; and if you would know the names 
of the seas, they are the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Atlantic Ocean, and that part of the Atlantic 
Ocean which is called to-day the English Chan- 
nel. And if you would know the names of the 
mountains, they are the Pyrenees and the Alps. 

Between these boundaries then lay the wild 
country of Gaul. It was made up of many other 
high mountains, besides deep valleys and great 
plains, through which flowed mighty rivers. 
These plains were darkened by great forests 
where fierce beasts roamed—wild oxen and elk, 
wolves, and swine that were fiercer than wolves. 

Fierce men roamed there too; half-naked sav- 
ages, who hunted and killed the wild beasts so 
that the hunters themselves might eat and live. 
And as some wild animals gather together in 
herds, so these wild men herded together in 
tribes; and of the number of tribes that lived in 
Gaul in that far-away time we cannot tell you, 
there were so many of them. 

These savages made for themselves huts of 
wood and of clay and roofed them over with 
branches and straw. Round their rude huts they 
heaped a rough wall made of wood and earth and 
stones, This helped to keep away enemies, either 
men or beasts, from their camp or village. 

No tribe stayed long in one place. So soon as 
all the eatable wild beasts were killed, so soon 
as all the flocks and herds were used up, then 
word was given to move. Away wandered the 
tribe to some more fruitful spot; and if the 
coveted place was already occupied by anether 
tribe, then battles were fought again and again 
and again until one or the other side proved 
victorious. So it was that these tribes of Gaul 
were forever wandering and forever fighting. 

In time vast hordes of them spread toward the 


south, swarming over the Alps into Italy. So 
many were there of them, so fiercely did they 
fight, and so often did they win, that they even 
threatened the sacred city of Rome itself. Never 
fear but that they were driven back again to their 
own wild country by the brave Romans. Nay, 
more, in the great days of Julius Cesar they were 
conquered by him, their country was taken pos- 
session of by him, Roman governors ruled over 
them, Roman soldiers became their companions. 

So it came about that the wild barbarians were 
taught a great many useful things by their con- 
querors. They learned how to build towns and 
roads and bridges, how to fight with more 
strength and cunning and less savagery; they 
learned to speak the Roman language, to use the 
Roman laws. 

And the time of this world went on; years 
passed; and Rome ceased to bring forth strong 
men; great generals there were none; the Ro- 
man soldiers forgot their old-time skill in battle; 
the Roman governors knew no more the virtue 
of honorable ruling; the might and the power of 
ancient Rome was over, and forever. 

Then the conquered men of Gaul grew restless. 
They began to fret against the indignity of being 
ruled by their foes, they began to long and to 
dream and to plan for freedom, for rulers and 
laws of their own making, 

There were three great tribes or peoples in 
Gaul at that time, and these three tribes were 
divided up again many times into smaller tribes. 
The names of the three great tribes in Gaul were 
these—the Visigoths, the Burgundians, and the 
Franks. 

Now from the last of these great peoples, from 
a small tribe called the Salian Franks, sprang 
Clovis, the strong man, the chief who at last be- 
came king over the whole of Gaul. He came of 
a brave stock. His grandfather Meroveeus gave 
the name Merovingian to a line of kings, and of 
this line Clovis was the greatest. 
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This same Meroveus won great honor in the 
war against Attila, the fierce King of the Huns. 
When that terrible hero invaded Gaul with his 
savage host Meroveus gloriously drove him back 
again into his wilds. 

After Meroveus came Childeric, his son, of 
whom many a brave battle tale might be told. 
When Clovis, his son, was but fifteen years old, 
Childeric died. Young as he was, the stern war- 
riors of Childeric proclaimed Clovis their leader, 


carrying him up and down the village upon a- 


shield as a sign thereof. 

This showed that he had proved himself worthy 
of honor in battle even then, for at that time 
chieftainship—nay, even kingship—was won by a 
man’s own strength and might and not by inheri- 
tance from his father. 

From the first Clovis must have dreamed of 
the great achievements in war, of the power and 
greatness, which should be his. He must have 
early shown his ambitious spirit, for it was not 
long before his name became known to kings and 
leaders of great tribes. He led his warriors to 
battle and victory many and many a time, gain- 
ing more lands and more power; so that when 
one fine day he sent his messengers to the King 
of the Burgundians demanding the hand of his 
fair niece in marriage, that King did not refuse 
the request, and in good time the beautiful Prin- 
cess Clotilda became the wife of King Clovis. 

Now Clotilda was a Christian. Clovis was a 
pagan. He worshiped, he and all his warriors 
with him, at the altars of strange gods, made of 
wood and stone. 

In the fifth century, in the time of Clovis, most 
men were pagans. Nevertheless the Church of 
Christ had already begun to show some little 
power. Its bishops and priests were often rich 
and powerful men owning great lands and much 
treasure. Clovis, although he did not agree with 
their faith, was always ready to help them when 
he could, and this even before he married Clo- 
tilda. Afterward, you will understand, he was 
more than ever their very good friend. 

This made the good bishops hope that one day 
Clotilda would persuade her stern husband to 
turn Christian—for he loved her dearly, and she 
him. And this was her prayer night and day 
for many and many a year: “Dear God, make 
of Clovis a good Christian, that he may live only 
to honor thy Church and glorify thy name, here 
on earth, and afterward in heaven.” 

Not only did Clotilda pray and fast, and do 
good deeds of charity in the hope that her prayers 
might be granted, but she spared no pains, using 
all her sweet arts of speech and manner to per- 
suade her lord to desert the false gods of his 
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fathers and worship the true God. All her la- 
bors were in vain; yet when her first little son 
was born, Clotilda’s hopes rose high. Surely 
Clovis could deny her nothing at such a joyous 
time. So she came to him, speaking fair. “In a 
little while,” she said, “the holy Bishop of Rheims, 
the good St. Remy, will come to baptize our 
babe. O good my lord, wilt thou not let him 
baptize thee also upon that same most joyous 
day ?” 

“Nay,” answered the King, but gently, “baptize 
the child an thou must; as for me, I will worship 
my father’s gods or none. Verily they have 
served me well in battle, forever leading me to 
victory, and shall I desert them for no cause save 
a woman’s fancy?” 

So the child alone was baptized, and was chris- 
tened Ingomer by the holy bishop. This much 
had Clotilda for comfort, yet not for long; for 
very soon after the little Ingomer sickened and 
died, and when Clovis came back from some war 
in triumph there was no little son awaiting him 
to rejoice his proud heart. The Queen herself, 
white and sorrowful, told him of their loss. 

“What have you to say for your God now?” 
cried Clovis, beside himself with anger and grief. 
“He has killed my son, my first-born son. You 
and your bishops make great ado about his power 
and might. You say he hears all your prayers 
and answers them. Now see what he has done 
for you. See how he has answered your prayers. 
You took my son and baptized him; now behold 
him—dead. My gods were angered and they 
killed him; your God was too weak to prevent 
them.” 

Then answered the Queen, grown very white 
and still. “I bear up against my sorrow,” she 
said, and these are her very words; “I bear up 
against my sorrow, because I believe in the wis- 
dom and goodness of the true God. Ingomer is 
with the whitest angels in heaven.” 

Upon this Clovis fell to silence, nor did he 
reproach the Queen again. Nevertheless, he 
would never suffer her to speak of her faith or 
her God for many a long and weary month. It 
seemed as if he were more determined than ever 
to worship his own gods. And yet, for all his 
seeming sternness, the King, even in the midst 
of his wars and ambitious dreams, must have 
grown more inclined toward the new religion than 
he let his wife suspect, for Clotilda never lost 
heart. She never ceased to believe that one day 
her prayers would be granted and Clovis would 
become a Christian. Her hopefulness, her gentle- 
ness, her strength to bear sorrow, impressed 
Clovis in spite of himself. It made him think 
about this new religion and wonder what there 
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was in it which could make a weak woman so 
strong. 

All the while he fought many desperate battles 
for his ambition’s sake, winning power and fame 
in the land. Men feared him, toc, for he showed 
little mercy to his enemies, and for this we must 
not unduly blame him. In those days, soldiers, 
even Christian soldiers, thought but little of the 
virtue of gentleness and forgiveness. 

Not so very long after Prince Chlodomir, his 
second son, was born, the Allemans, a strong 
and savage German tribe, crossed over the river 
Rhine in great numbers, and attacked and made 
havoc among the Frank settlements. They cov- 
eted these rich and pleasant lands for them- 
selves. 

Clovis no sooner heard of the invasion than he 
made instantly ready to march against them. In 
full battle array he came to take leave of Clotilda 
and his small son. 

Clovis, like most of the Franks, was tall and 
fair and fierce-looking. His yellow hair fell in 
two long braids to his waist, his mustache, too, 
was long and fair. He wore a helmet on his 
head, an axe at his belt, and a two-edged sword. 
He carried also a javelin, a lance, and a shield. 
His cloak and vest were made of beautiful fur, 
his tunic of linen, and his leather shoes were 
bound with long and wide leather thongs reach- 
ing from ankle to knee. 

Before he left her, Clotilda, again braving his 
displeasure, spoke her old request. She feared 
lest one day he might fall in battle unbaptized, 
and that for her would indeed be a great sorrow 
—separating them: even in death. 

“How canst thou beg me to desert my own 
gods at this most dangerous time?’’ cried Clovis 
when the Queen had spoken. “Know’st not that 
these Allemans are fierce and terrible foes? 
Though we fear them not, we may not despise 
them. They must be conquered, else we shall 
know neither peace nor freedom in this land ever 
again. Yet you ask me to desert my strong gods 
now when I most need them!” 

“There is only one God, the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
said Clotilda steadfastly, “mighty in battle— 
strong to save.” Thereupon she fell on her knees 
before the King, crying, “Oh, for the sake of 
thy little son, and the love we bear him, wilt 
thou not make thy wife blessed >?” 

Now the young Chlodomir had been baptized, 
and still he lived, a strong and lusty babe. More- 
over, with every year, the bishops of the Church 
gained more power and influence in the world. 
Their friendship and help were not to be de- 
spised. Clovis knew this, and he knew that he 
could count on them to help him well should he 
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turn Christian; he also loved his fair wife dearly, 
and secretly longed to make her happy. Never- 
theless he did not quite dare to let go of his old 
gods. He believed they had helped him to win 
many of his battles. Thus it was that, after 
thinking for a while, he said: “I cannot do all 
thou wouldst have me do, Clotilda, but this much 
I promise thee: if ever in battle I do call upon 
my gods and they answer me not; if I find that I 
and all my warriors are in sore danger of defeat, 
then will I call upon thy God, and if he hear my 
prayer and succor me, him will I worship and 
none other for evermore.” 

And the Queen answered: “It is well; I am 
content.” 

And now Clotilda serenely waited, sure that 
her prayers were to be answered at last, while 
Clovis marched away to fight the Allemans. 

These barbarians fought like savage heroes, 
careless of death, eager for victory. Clovis had 
set himself no easy task. 

In one of their fiercest encounters the King 
suddenly became aware that the battle was going 
against him. His keen eye saw that where the 
blows rained thickest the Franks were giving 
way; they were being slowly but steadily beaten 
back by the Allemans. 

With shouts and fierce cries Clovis flung him- 
self into the struggle, and still, in spite of his 
bravery, his warriors were forced back by these 
desperate enemies. 

Then the King called loudly upon his gods for 
help. They vouchsafed him no answer. Again 
and again, hot with anger, he called; all in vain. 
In his despair Clovis remembered Clotilda and 
his promise. “Thou God of Clotilda!” he thun- 
dered, and his voice could be heard even above 
the noise of battle, “now do I call upon thee for 
aid. Award me the victory and I turn from my 
gods and follow thee forever.” O miracle! Even 
as he spoke the tide of battle turned. Led by 
Clovis, the Franks with new courage rallied, and 
gathering strength with every inch of recovered 
ground, at last put their foes to flight. 

Clovis soon vanquished the Allemans_ alto- 
gether, and it was not long before they were 
forced to recross the Rhine and return to their 
own country. 

The King faithfully kept his promise. When 
he returned victorious to Clotilda he told her the 
good news, and one day the holy Bishop St. Remy 
baptized him, and three thousand of his warriors 
with him, in the cathedral at Rheims. 

It was a great and glorious day. Judge for 
yourselves whether Clotilda rejoiced or not, and 
whether she did not praise God in prayer and 
good deeds all the rest of her life. If you look 
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you will find her name written down among the 
saints in the Calendar of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

As for Clovis, the good bishop told him on his 
baptism to “hate those gods which he had adored, 
and adore that one which he had hated’; but 
whether he obeyed this command faithfully it is 
not for us to say, nor whether, having become 
a Christian, he grew gentler and more forgiving 
than before. The age in which he lived was a 
fierce and cruel one, and one so far away that 
we may not judge too harshly of his deeds. Cer- 
tainly he did one good thing, and for that he is 
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now remembered. By the help of the Church, by 
his own strength and prowess, by the aid of his 
own cunning brain, using treachery and truth’ 
alike, Clovis accomplished his end. He ruled 
over the whole of Gaul. He made a divided and 
turbulent country into some likeness of a united 
kingdom. He, drawing, as it were, upon the 
large white sheet of the history of his country, 
till then scarcely marked save by scribbles—he, 
drawing then, worked out a rough and shadowy 
outline upon it. And from this rough and shad- 
owy outline was shaped, in time, the fair and 
comely form of the kingdom of France. 


CHARLES THE GREAT, CALLED CHARLEMAGNE 


In this story you shall first hear of the hatred 
Desiderius, King of Lombardy, nourished in his 
heart for Charlemagne, King of all the Franks, 
and the reason thereof; then it shall be told how 
Desiderius plotted against Charlemagne to com- 
pass his ruin by bringing division and strife into 
his realm; lastly shall be discovered to you some- 
thing of the great power and might of that 
glorious Emperor, King Charlemagne, together 
with the story of his victory over Desiderius. 
Had Desiderius known, as we know now, the 
great genius of King Charlemagne; had he known 
that the great Frank was to fight battle after bat- 
tle, gain victory after victory, win country after 
country, until at last Italy, Saxony, Brittany, Ba- 
varia, Spain, Greece, Hungary, besides other 
smaller powers, hailed him as conqueror, fighting 
his battles, obeying his laws—had Desiderius 
known all this, had he rightly understood the 
power that was in the man, would he have dared 
to meddle with Charlemagne, or, having dared, 
would he have dreamed of success, think you? 
Nevertheless the dark Lombard had a subtle 
brain—his crafty schemes were not ill-laid, his 
enmity might have caused trouble to any lesser 
man than Charlemagne. Charlemagne, you must 
know, had a brother whose name was Carloman. 
In the beginning Carloman reigned over one half 
of Gaul, Charlemagne over the other. The king- 
dom of Gaul had been equally divided between 
them when their father, the brave King Pepin 
the Little, died. And in so sharing the realm 
they followed the custom of Gaul at that time. 
Now these two brothers never agreed well to- 
gether; although, mark you, this Carloman was 
to blame for more than half their quarrels. He 
was no match for his greater brother either in 
generosity or wit. However, peace was kept in 
some sort between them chiefly by the help of 


the wise Queen Bertrada, their mother. This 
often troubled and uneasy peace they kept until. 
Carloman died, leaving a widow to weep for him 
with two, and maybe three, little children. 

Thus the whole great kingdom of Gaul came 
to Charlemagne, and rightfully so. The people 
were not at all minded to choose a little child 
for their king even though he were a son of 
Carloman. In those troublous times they needed 
a man to rule them, a warrior to lead them, and 
with one consent they chose Charlemagne; and 
who shall say their choice was not just and good? 

Carloman’s widow, Giberga, thought differ- 
ently, however. She coveted the throne for her 
little son. In the way of all mothers she longed 
to give him a great inheritance; so, knowing of 
the hatred Desiderius bore for Charlemagne, she 
fled to the Lombardy court with her children, 
pleading for shelter and safety. Let it be under- 
stood, however, that Giberga had no need to flee 
from her brother-in-law. Both she and her chil- 
dren were safe in his hands. He had no least 
thought of harming them. 

You will believe us when we tell you that Des- 
iderius welcomed the distressed widow with 
much joy. He consoled her with many promises 
of aid. “You shall dwell in peace and safety 
here,’ he assured her, “until that time when I 
can help you win back your son’s kingdom again. 
Charlemagne has already done injustice enough 
to make me ever eager to help those whom he 
has injured.” 

Now this Desiderius said because of the hate 
he bore Charlemagne, and indeed he had some 
cause for offense. Charlemagne had slighted him 
more than once in a way which the fiery Lom- 
bard was least likely to forgive; besides, there 
had been ill feeling between Lombardy and Gaul 
for some little time. Desiderius had waited long 
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for a chance to pay back some of the ancient 
grudges he held against Charlemagne. Charle- 
magne, on the other hand, thought very little 
about them, and feared Desiderius not at all. 

But now it seemed to the King of the Lom- 
bards as if his opportunity had come at last. 
Giberga’s appeal for shelter and help had made 
him think of a new plan for revenge, and he set 
to work on it as quickly as might be. 

If you think he instantly declared himself the 
champion of Carloman’s son by making war upon 
Charlemagne straight away, you cannot have un- 
derstood the wily nature of the man. 

Desiderius aimed his first blow at Adrian, the 
Pope of Rome, Charlemagne’s great friend. He 
sent messengers to Adrian, bidding him anoint 
Carloman’s son king of his father’s realm, at the 
same time threatening to make instant war upon 
the Church should the Pope refuse. 

Mark you here the cunning of this! If Adrian, 
out of fear, should anoint the little Prince with 
holy oil, Desiderius hoped to win many brave 
knights to give up their allegiance to Charle- 
magne and fight for the son of Carloman. For 
to be anointed by holy oil and declared by the 
Pope of Rome to be the true heir of Carloman’s 
kingdom would count for a great deal with these 
knights who had once served Carloman himself. 

On the other hand, should Adrian refuse, Des- 
iderius would have that excuse for making war 
upon Rome, and this he was longing to do. It 
would annoy Charlemagne and pay off some old 
grudges that he held against Adrian. 

So then Desiderius felt that whether Adrian’s 
answer was a “yea” or a “nay” he had the best 
of it. Adrian, as you must guess, refused point- 
blank. He who had already anointed and blessed 
the great Charlemagne, who had named him the 
friend and defender of the Church, was not 
going to bring trouble and division into Gaul, no 
matter what the Lombard threatened. 

Upon this Desiderius marched forth with a 
great army, captured many of the cities belonging 
to the Church, and laid siege to Rome itself. 

The Romans were terror-stricken. The fighting 
blood in them was still asleep, and they knew 
their beloved city was in no fit state to with- 
stand assault. They rushed to Adrian begging 
him to surrender at once and do the Lombard’s 
will. 

“Talk no such coward’s stuff to me,” cried the 
old Pope stoutly. “Go, build up new gates and 
strong forts and prepare yourselves for battle. 
God will not forsake us when our cause is good. 
The Lombard’s ways are evil; he cannot suc- 
ceed.” 

“We cannot hold out for long,” cried one, 
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“We can hold out just so long as we have faith 
in God and King Charlemagne,” answered the 
undaunted Adrian. “God will never desert us, 
nor let us perish for his sake.” 

“King Charlemagne cannot know of our peril,” 
cried another old councilor. “And if he knew, 
how could he help? He is in the far, far north. 
conquering the fierce Saxons.” 

There was a silence. At last Pope Adrian 
cried, ‘“We will send word to him of our plight, 
and meanwhile we will prepare to withstand the 
siege.” 

“He who takes the word will have to brave the 
dangers of the sea,” said the old councilor, “and 
God knows what they are. Desiderius has 
guarded every pass through the mountains into 
Gaul.” 

At this all looked grave again, for in those 
days, when the ships were badly built and sailors 
scarce, a voyage by sea was no small under- 
taking. 

One brave man, however, was found willing to 
thus hazard his life. He was a monk, and his 
name was Peter. He crossed to Marseilles, and 
after a long and adventurous journey through 
Gaul he came upon Charlemagne at last in the 
far north. The King and all his court were rest- 
ing from the labors of war, for it was winter- 
time—the time of peace. 

Peter, we may believe, never forgot his first 
sight of the hero-king seated at meat amidst the 
throng of wise and learned men whom he kept 
ever near him, for Charlemagne was not only a 
great warrior but a great scholar, a maker of 
laws, and a lover of learning. Peter knew him 
at once for the King, albeit he was clad more 
simply than many of his nobles. Surely it was 
an easy matter to distinguish him from the others. 
Was he not taller and stronger than them all? 
Was it not said that he was so hardy that he 
could hunt the wild buar single-handed and alone; 
so strong that he could fell a horse and its rider 
at one blow of his fist, or straighten four horse- 
shoes joified together, or lift with his right hand 
a man in full war-dress? 

If these things were known of him, how then 
should Peter have failed to know him? Besides, 
Charlemagne looked the great King that he was. 
His forehead was majestic, his nose like an eagle’s 
beak. He had eyes like a lion, and were he angry 
no man dare look him in the face, so fiercely did 
those great eyes shine. Peter beheld them flash 
and burn fiercely for a, second when the King 
looked up from the reading of Adrian’s letter, 
and he took great comfort from their anger, 
knowing then that the Pope had not trusted his 
friend in vain, 
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But for a while it seemed as if King Charle- 
magne cared not overmuch about the matter; it 
seemed as if he were more anxious to conquer 
the Saxons than to make new war on Lombardy. 

He sent, however, comfortable words of cheer 
and encouragement to Adrian, together ,with 
promises of speedy help. Also he despatched 
messengers to Desiderius, bidding him come to 
terms of peace. His first envoy was received 
with courtesy and respect by the Lombards, the 
second with scorn and contumely, and when the 
third arrived offering Desiderius gold if he 
would surrender the cities he had captured be- 
longing to the Church, the dark King laughed 
aloud in triumph. 

“The great Charlemagne is in no hurry to face 
me and my army,” he boasted. ‘Doubtless he 
knows that every easy mountain path into Italy 
is guarded by my soldiers, while, as for the two 
that are open, he dared not bring his army 
through either of them. He would perish by the 
way, and he knows it. ’Twould be an impossible 
task.” 

“Nothing is impossible for Charlemagne,” said 
Ogier the Dane, who knew Charlemagne, having 
served under him, then after offending him be- 
yond pardon had fled to the court of Lombardy. 
“Nothing is impossible for Charlemagne,” Ogier 
repeated warningly. But Desiderius laughed and 
returned a scornful message to the Franks. 

Charlemagne by this time had moved southward 
and was holding a Champ-de-Mai. This was a 
gathering together of the people by the King to 
decide whether there should be peace or war. 

Upon receiving the word of Desiderius, war 
was instantly declared; every Frank who could 
fight hurried to join the great army, bringing 
with him his weapons, horses, and what food he 
could carry. There was need for haste. Adrian, 
in spite of his brave resistance, could not hold 
out much longer. Desiderius, triumphing already, 
awaited another message from Charlemagne. 

It came. It was brought by a frightened peas- 
ant from the hill country, riding in desperate 
haste. Desiderius heard with some dismay that 
Charlemagne had led a great army across the 
terrible, the impossible mountain pass, marching 
along ways where no man with an army behind 
him had marched since the time of Hannibal the 
Carthaginian. 

Presently more tidings came. Charlemagne’s 
uncle, the Duke Bernard, had led another great 
army over the other dangerous and unguarded 
pass. These two armies would, of course, join 
each other so soon as they were safely out of 
the hills. Desiderius in all haste marched his 
army northward, hoping to catch the enemy at a 
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disadvantage while they were yet passing through 
the narrow defiles of the hills. 

But he was too late, and the Lombard judged 
it more prudent to retire to Pavia, the capital of 
Lombardy. 

In this he did wisely. Pavia was a strong city, 
well provisioned and almost invulnerable. Des- 
iderius had little fear of its capture, yet for 
safety’s sake he sent his son, and the widow 
Giberga with her children, to another of his 
strong cities. Then disdainful, sure of his power 
to withstand a long siege, Desiderius awaited his 
enemy. 

Charlemagne did not tarry. When word came 
of his coming, Desiderius, together with Ogier 
the Dane, climbed a high tower, so better to 
catch the first glimpse of his approach. Pres- 
ently in the distance, yet coming ever nearer, they 
saw a great army of soldiers who bore with them 
many formidable machines of war. 

“Ts Charlemagne among these soldiers?” asked 
Desiderius. 

To which Ogier, who remembered the army of 
old, answered, “No, the King is not there.” 

Next came horde after horde of wild foreign 
soldiers, brought from every part of Charle- 
magne’s vast domain. 

“Surely Charlemagne walks triumphant among 
this great host,” said Desiderius. 

“No,” answered Ogier, “he comes not yet.” 

On this Desiderius began to look dismayed. 
“How will he come, if not among his soldiers?” 
he asked. 

“You will not mistake him when he does come,” 
replied Ogier; “and may God have mercy upon 
us.” 

Even while he spoke there appeared a huge 
regiment of guards. ‘Verily, he must be among 
these!” cried Desiderius, and his voice trembled, 
but so slightly that you could not notice it. | 

“No,” answered Ogier, “he comes not yet.” 

Lo, now they beheld an almost endless pro- 
cession of bishops and priests and clerks of the 
Chapel Royal, and after them marched the great 
nobles and counts. At sight of these Desiderius 
grew pale. 

“Behold the terrible King!” cried he. 

“Not yet,” answered Ogier. ‘‘When you see 
the grass in the meadows shake with fear, when 
you behold the rivers turn into iron and overflow 
and beat against the walls of the city with their 
iron waves, then you may believe that Charle- 
magne is here.” 

As he spoke, toward thé region of the setting 
sun appeared a somber cloud which seemed verily 
to block out the light of the day with its terrible 
shadow. As it approached, a fearful sound was 
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heard like the noise of thunder on a dark night. 
It was the clatter of armed men. 

Then came Charlemagne riding upon his huge 
war-horse. He wore on his head an iron helmet; 
on his hands were iron gauntlets. His breast- 
plate and cuirass were of strong iron, and also 
his shield. He held an iron lance in his left 
hand, while always his righthand rested on his 
invincible sword. His horse had the strength 
and the color of iron, 

All the soldiers who went before the monarch, 
all those who marched at his sides, all those who 
followed him, were clothed in iron armor. To 
Desiderius it was as if iron covered the plains 
and the roads; the very rays of the sun seemed 
tipped with it. ; 

The folk, watching from the walls of the 
threatened city, beheld the sight with terror. 
“Alas! alas!” they cried, “we are lost!” 

The sound of their crying rose to torment the 
ears of their King. “Behold Charlemagne,” said 
Ogier at last, and he too looked pale. Desiderius 
bowed his head. He was dismayed; nevertheless 
he determined to hold out to the last. 

The great army made its camp round about the 
city—making ready for a long stay. Charle- 
magne ordered them to build him a lovely chapel, 
so he might worship there undisturbed. He 
meant to show both his strength and his mercy. 
He would neither attack nor slaughter, nor would 
he leave Pavia until the city was his. 

For many months he waited there, holding the 
siege. Nevertheless he sent parts of his army to 
rescue the cities Desiderius had taken. He even 
journeyed to Rome with all his train of bishops 
to pay a state visit to Adrian; and the Romans 
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hailed him with great joy as their Emperor. 
Then the hero, after having given back to the 
Church all those cities which Desiderius had 
taken away from it, returned to his army still 
besieging Pavia. 

And now was that city harder beset than ever. 
The citizens by this time were starving, and so 
strict a watch did Charlemagne keep that no liv- 
ing thing nor any morsel of food could pass the 
gates. Only the birds of the air were free to 
enter. Then the Pavians saw that they must per- 
ish with hunger if they resisted a day longer, so 
they surrendered. They gave up the keys of their 
city to Charlemagne; they gave up their King; 
then they waited, trusting in their conqueror’s 
kindness of heart. 

Charlemagne did not betray that trust. No 
citizen of Pavia was slaughtered or molested in 
any way. Desiderius was sent to a monastery, 
where he could do no more harm, and where he 
seems to have been not unhappy, while Charle- 
magne wore on his head the iron crown of the 
kings of Lombardy. 

As was his wont, he ruled his new subjects 
well and wisely, so that they loved him and were 
loyal to him as to one of their own race. 

Now this is only one of a thousand tales that 
might be told in praise of the great Charlemagne 
who made of his conquests one vast empire, over 
which he ruled gloriously for many long years. 
He, too, and much more splendidly than Clovis, 
had made of Gaul a united and glorious kingdom. 
Yet after his death it became divided, shorn of 
half its possessions, and at last came to be known 
as the kingdom of the Franks—that is to say, 
France. 


JOAN OF ARC, THE MAID OF ORLEANS 


A STRANGER story than this of the wonderful 
girl—“perhaps the most wonderful person who 
ever lived’—is not to be found either in history 
or in fiction. 

Joan was born at the little village of Domremy, 
in the east of France, January 6, 1412. She was 
the daughter of a poor man, and she lived in a 
very unhappy time in the history of her country, 
of which for almost a hundred years the English 
had been trying, through terrible wars, to make 
conquest. ‘ 

In the middle of these miseries Joan was born, 
in a village where almost everybody was on the 
side of the Dauphin—the right side. In the vil- 
lage nearest to hers, Maxey, the people took the 
English side, and the boys of the two places had 


pitched battles with sticks and stones. It is true 
that they would have found some other reason 
for fighting, even if the English had not been 
in France. Joan used to see her brothers, Peter 
and John, come home from these battles with 
their noses bleeding, and with black eyes, but she 
did not take part herself in these wars. 

Though Joan could run faster than the other 
girls and boys, and beat them when they ran 
races, she liked to be quiet. Nobody could sew 
and spin better than she did, and she was very 
fond of praying alone in church. She would even 
go away from the other children into lonely 
places, and implore God to have pity on France. 
The services in church, the singing and music, 
made her very happy, and when she heard the 
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church bells across the fields, she would say her 
prayer. She was very kind, and would give up 
her bed to any poor traveler whom her father 
took in for a night, and would sleep beside the 
hearth. She took care of the sick, and if ever 
she had any money she would spend it on masses 
to be said in honor of God and for the sake of 
men’s souls. 

So Joan lived till she was thirteen. She was 
a strong, handsome girl, beautifully made, with 
black hair. We do not know the color of her 
eyes, probably brown or dark gray. A young 
knight wrote to his mother, when he first saw 
Joan, that she was “a creature all divine.” Joan 
never sat to a painter for her portrait, though 
once she saw a kind of fancy picture of herself 
in the hands of a Scottish archer. 

Young men do not say so much about a girl 
who is not beautiful, and, indeed, armies do not 
rush together to follow a maiden without good 
looks. But though Joan, when she came to com- 
mand armies, liked to be well dressed, and to have 
fine armor, that was partly because she was a 
natural, healthy girl, and partly because she was 
a kind of banner for men to follow into fight, and 
banners ought to be splendid. 

She took no thought of her own beauty, and 
the young knights and squires who fought, later, 
under her flag, said that they looked on her as 
a sacred thing, and never dreamed of making 
love to her. She let it be known that she would 
never marry any one while the English were still 
in France. She was not a nun, and had not made 
a vow never to marry at all, but while her coun- 
try was in danger she never thought of marriage; 
she had other things to do. 

Hight years before Joan was born a sad thing 
happened to her country. Henry V. of England 
had married a French princess, and the French, 
or some of them, tired of being beaten in war, 
consented to let the child of Henry and his wife 
be their King, instead of the son of their old 
King. The old King’s son was called “the Dau- 
phin”; that was the title of the eldest son of, the 
French kings. This Dauphin was named Charles. 
His friends went on fighting the English for his 
sake, but he was not crowned king. He, the true 
heir to the throne, had to wander from town to 
town through France with a few courtiers, fleeing 
the English or fighting them, as best seemed fit; 
and not only was he in danger from the English 
who had vowed to conquer France, but also from 
the Burgundians, who were their allies. 

More over, this poor prince had scarce money 
enough to pay his bootmaker, and, worse trouble 
than all, there were many even among his own 
court who doubted if he were in truth the real 
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son of the King. Even his own mother, who 
sided with the Burgundians, would speak no word 
in his favor, so that Charles, doubtful himself and 
very miserable, sometimes wondered if he had not 
better give up all hope and flee to Spain, leaving 
France in the hands of the English. 

One day he went apart by himself and sorrow- _ 
fully prayed to God in his heart (speaking no 
word of the prayer aloud, mark you), to let him 
know by some clear sign whether he had a royal 
right to the throne of France or whether he had 
none. 

The real story of Joan begins in her thirteenth 
year, when she first heard the commands of God 
spoken through the voice of the archangel 
Michael. 

It happened in summer, while she walked in her 
father’s garden. It was noontide and very warm. 
As she walked, Joan thought of many things—of 
the race she had won running with her comrades 
that day, of the poor soldier who had come back 
from the war sore wounded and _ sorrowful. 
Joan, little maid as she was, felt a great pity in 
her heart for the fair land of France. She longed 
to do something to help. On a sudden, before 
her, upon the right side, between her and the 
church, she saw a bright and radiant light, which 
dazzled her eyes so they were blinded for a space. 

Presently, when she had become more used to 
the light and dared to look again, she saw an 
angel’s face appearing through the wondershine, 
and heard a voice which said: “Joan, the Lord 
God hath chosen thee to save France.” 

“Alas!” cried the Maid, “how may I save our 
beautiful France who am but a poor village girl 
who tends sheep? How can such as I lead forth 
soldiers to war?” 

“Be a good girl,” said the angel; and again, 
“Be a good girl, little Joan,’ and then he went 
away. 

Now you may believe this or not as you will, 
every one has a right to his own opinion; this is 
almost word for word what she told her cruel 
judges about the first coming of the angels. 

Joan wept when the light vanished and she 
heard the voice no more. But after that she 
tried harder than ever to be good. And the light 
came again, and other angels, St. Catharine and 
St. Margaret, whom she loved above all the 
saints. Sometimes she saw them and touched 
them, but more often she heard them speak, and 
ever the words they spoke were to the same end. 
“Joan, be good, and thou shalt save France.” 

To herself Joan called them “My Voices,” or 
“My Counsel,” but to her father and friends in 
Domremy she breathed never a word of what had 
happened her until later, 
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Meanwhile matters grew worse in France, and 
when Joan was scarcely seventeen years old the 
voices became more urgent. They began to tell 
her what to do. “Go into France, Joan,” they 
said; “it is time.” 

And one day they told her that she must rescue 
the town of Orleans, for it was in great danger. 
Orleans was the only town in France which re- 
mained true to the Dauphin; if the Dauphin lost 
it, he lost all France with it. 

Then the voices told Joan how she was to reach 
Orleans, and she obeyed them in all things. This 
is what she did. She left her father and her 
mother and her home—remember it was by God’s 
command that she went, and he gave her strength 
and courage to do it. She left Domremy and 
journeyed tc Vaucouleurs, a strong embattled 
town loyal to France and not far from Domremy. 

There she went straight to Robert de Baudri- 
court, the captain of the town, and told her story, 
how by the command of God she was come to 
save France. Baudricourt, as you may believe, 
laughed at her, refusing to believe a word she 
said. 

“A foolish, dreaming girl,” he said; “turn her 
away.” 

But she came again to him, saying earnestly: 
“To-day the gentle Dauphin hath great hurt from 
the town of Orleans, and yet greater will he have 
if you do not send me to him.” 

Now, the day on which Joan told the captain 
this was the 12th of February, she being informed 
by her voices; and on the 12th of February the 
Dauphin was defeated with great loss by the 
English at the battle of Rouvray. 

A few days later, for tidings came but slowly 
in olden times, news was brought to Baudricourt 
of the battle and of the Dauphin’s loss. Baudri- 
court, remembering Joan’s' words, and wondering 
greatly, began to believe in this strange maid and 
her high mission. He told her he was ready to 
do what she asked of him. 

Obeying the voices, she begged for a gray 
doublet, black hose, and horse, and an escort. So, 
clad like a boy, riding upon a great horse and 
accompanied by a knight, a squire, and four men- 
at-arms, Joan set out for Chinon, where the Dau- 
phin then was. 

They rode far and fast and at last came to 
Chinon, where Joan was lodged with a kindly 
dame who took good care of her. Already word 
of her coming and of her strange daring and 
confidence had gone forth over the land. Yet 
most men scoffed, crying: “How shall a slight 
girl stand up against these terrible English ?” 

On the second day after Joan’s coming to 
Chinon, the Prince received her in spite of all his 
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courtiers could say to prevent him. These nobles 
of his.court were afraid lest the girl might un- 
settle the Prince and so disturb their pleasure. 
Not one believed there was a word of truth in 
her story. 

When the Maid was brought into the hall of 
the castle where the King had his court, she be- 
held a crowd of gallant-looking men, and women 
clad in rich and splendid dress. Before she came 
in, the Dauphin had given his mantle to a cour- 
tier in exchange for a simple cloak, and he stood 
among his nobles as one of them. 

Every one expected the Maid to fall on her 
knees before the courtier, who wore the King’s 
gorgeous mantle. Joan did no such thing. Pay- 
ing no heed to any one, nay, looking at no one 
but the true Dauphin, she went straight to hiin 
and, kneeling, said: 

“This is the fair Prince to whom I am sent.” 

“Nay, I am not the Dauphin,” answered the 
Prince, wishing to try her further. 

“If you are not he,” answered Joan, “then my 
voices have betrayed me, and that could not be. 
My voices have shown me that you are the 
Prince whose kingdom I must save, and whom I 
shall crown at Rheims before the year be out.” 

“Ah me, if that might be!” Charles said wist- 
fully. 

“Tt shall be,” answered the Maid. “Give me an 
audience alone for a few moments, gentle Dau- 
phin, and you shall believe me.” 

Wondering at this strange girl, the Dauphin 
later spoke with her alone, and what she told 
him he told a friend long afterward, when he was 
old. Joan herself would never tell what passed 
between them, not even when they tortured her 
on her trial. It was the Dauphin’s secret, and 
she kept it faithfully. 

We, who have read what the Dauphin said, 
know that Joan told him that God had answered 
his secret, silent prayer, and sent her to assure 
him that he was the true and rightful heir to the 
throne of France, the eldest son of the dead King, 
the prince whom she had been sent to crown. 

What could Charles do but believe this holy, 
heaven-sent maid? Nevertheless, to make quite 
sure, he sent her to Poitiers, there to be ques- 
tioned and examined by wise bishops and priests. 
These clever men did their best to find out all 
about Joan. They questioned and questioned, and 
not one single false word could they accuse the 
Maid of having spoken. Her answers were often 
so simple, so witty, so wise, that they marveled 
daily. All their questioning and Joan’s answers 
were written down in a book, and they can be 
read unto this day. 

In six weeks they sent Joan back to the King, 
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and this was their judgment: “The Maid is good 
and true. » Believe in her.” 

After this, Charles began to do more what 
Joan told him to do. He set about gathering to- 
gether an army for her; he had white armor 
made for her (for she always wore the dress of 
a boy until the day of her death), and a shield 
and a banner. : : 

When he would have given her a sword, she 
refused, bidding them send to -a certain chapel 
named after St. Catharine, in which she said the 
sword lay buried which was for her use. When 
they obeyed her, sure enough, they found an old 
rusty sword there, with five crosses upon it. This 
she wore always, but used rarely even in battle, 
so gentle was she, so much did she dislike to take 
away life. 

The French soldiers were all very eager to 
follow this new and strange girl-captain. She 
roused all the courage there was in them, for 
they believed that she and she only could lead 
them triumphantly against the English. But 
although the whole army loved her, and she it, 
Joan was a very strict, stern captain. She would 
allow no feasting, no drinking, no swearing, even 
among her generals. 

When the soldiers were all ready, Joan, obeying 
her voices, led them straight to Orleans, which 
was by this time in very great danger from the 
English, 

On the 29th of April, 1422, the French army 
had passed the enemy’s lines and entered Orleans. 
Perhaps dates of battles are not very interesting 
things to you, but mark you this, if you would 
understand something of the glory of the Maid. 
As a general no one could match her, and as for 
her skill in using cannon, no one could surpass it. 

The French reached Orleans on the 2gth of 
April, upon a Friday. On the Wednesday after- 
ward, that is, upon the 4th of May, Joan led out 
her men and took one of the English forts called 
St. Loup. 

On the second day after that she took the fort 
of St. Augustine, and on the next Sunday she 
fought again, and so fiercely, that the English 
retired in dismay. Orleans, after its long siege, 
was saved. 

The English were not only vexed at being de- 
feated, but they were sore ashamed that the vic- 
tory had been won by a woman. “She must be a 
witch,” the soldiers said; and at the thought of 
fighting a witch the courage of even the bravest 
of them failed. 

It had been easy for them to fight the French 
before this, because the French had been so often 
defeated that they did not fight well; but now 
with their beloved Maid to lead them in her 
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shining armor, they were foes of very different 
metal. : 

Orleans now safe, Joan wanted to take the 
Dauphin to Rheims and crown him. As you very 
likely know, no king of France was thought to be 
a real king until he had been crowned at Rheims 
and anointed with the holy oil that was kept 
there for that purpose. 

But to reach Rheims many towns had to be re- 
captured from the English, and the Dauphin was 
not over anxious to go. Now from the beginning 
the voices had warned Joan that she had only a 
year’s time in which to do all that she had to 
do; and that year dated from May, 1429. This 
she told the Dauphin over and over again, hoping 
to rouse him to come with her to Rheims. 

But the Dauphin was surrounded by lazy cour- 
tiers who did not want to move, being very com- 
fortable where they were, and all the Dauphin 
did was to summon council after council to con- 
sider what should be done. Joan grew tired of 
waiting. 

“I have four things to do,” she said; “to drive 
the English in flight from our country, to deliver 
the Duke of Orleans, who is their prisoner, to 
crown the King at Rheims, and to raise the siege 
of Orleans. This last is done. Now must we 
fight our way to Rheims.” 

The Dauphin had made her waste one month 
of her precious year. So she set out without 
him and defeated the famous English general 
Talbot, at Patay, on an open battlefield. Even 
then it was hard to make the Dauphin move; 
even though Joan told him that all the cities, in- 
stead of fighting, would open their gates to him. 

When at last he did begin the march, Charles 
found the Maid’s words were true. With little 
or no trouble he came to Rheims, to the great joy 
of all France. 

On the 17th of July, Joan with a great and 
fair company of noble knights brought the King 
along the streets of Rheims to the beautiful ca- 
thedral. He entered with much pomp and splen- 
dor to the sound of singing, and then with much 
rejoicing the Archbishop anointed and crowned 
the Dauphin King of France. 

Joan, as she knelt to do the King homage and 
swear the oath of fealty, wept for very joy. Two 
of her high tasks were done. Soon she would 
perform the rest and be free at last to go back to 
her own little village and see her father and 
mother again. That was what she longed to do 
more than anything else in the world, but first 
her duty must be done. 

King Charles now asked her what reward he 
could give her, to which she answered: “Fair 
King, I would that the people of my village 
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should be freed from the paying of taxes for 
three hundred years”; and the King said, “So it 
shall be,” and he caused to be written on the 
books of the accounts of the villages after the 
name of Domremy and of the village next to it: 

“Nothing, for the sake of the Maid.” 

As they rode from the cathedral, the Arch- 
bishop asked Joan if she feared anything. 

“Nought but treachery,” she answered. 

Alas! how shall we tell of the treachery that 
worked against her ever after that glorious day 
at Rheims? 

Unwitting of it, she rode to Paris, which was 
mm the hands of the Burgundians, the allies of the 
English. 

“We must take Paris,” quoth she, “and when 
Paris is ours, all France will be ours, and I shall 
go home to Domremy and be happy again.” 
Joan’s words would have come true had she been 
allowed her own way, but she was not. 

The weak Dauphin let his lazy favorites per- 
suade him to do as they wanted, so that instead 
of hurrying to help the Maid lay siege to Paris, 
he loitered with his army at this town or that on 
the way, and when he at last came to Paris it 
was too late, for the English had brought up an 
army to help their allies. 

Joan, meanwhile, had been attacking the walls 
bravely and had done good work. Every day she 
led out her men, and from dawn to night they 
fought in the trenches. It was wonderful to hear 
the noise of the guns and culverins from the 
walls. 

When Charles and his soldiers at last showed 
themselves, the Maid was full confident they 
could storm the city. But she relied on the 
King’s army to help, and again the King failed 
her, for, hearing that she was wounded, he sent 
word of command to her to stop the fighting. 

Very reluctantly, and sad at heart, she obeyed. 
The next day, however, she and her friend, the 
Duke of Alengon, who has told us many of her 
doings, made ready again to fight, for Joan’s 
wound was slight. Again came word from the 
King forbidding them to begin. More than that, 
he ordered a bridge to be destroyed which Joan 
had caused to be built, so that she could cross 
the river Seine the very next day and attack 
Paris from another quarter. 

You can picture to yourself how disappointed 
Joan and her eager soldiers were; their plans 
spoiled, their hopes of victory crushed by this 
timid King, whose word they must obey. And 
worse was to come; for Charles, hoodwinked by 
evil counselors and anxious for peace, would not 
let Joan fight again for six long months. 

The Maid’s heart nigh broke, and all her gen- 
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erals and soldiers mourned with her. So they 
waited while the foolish King tried to make peace 
with the Duke of Burgundy, who was only the 
governor of Paris because the English wanted 
him to be. 

So the year 1429, which might have meant so 
much more to France had the Maid been let alone. 
to do as she willed, passed away, and the next 
year wore on to spring. You will remember that 
Joan’s year finished in May, 1430. The time was 
very near. The voices which had all the time 
spoken and counseled Joan in all that she did, now 
spoke to her again, but they gave her little cheer. 

“It needs must be that you shall be taken pris~ 
oner before Midsummer day,” said they. “But . 
do you be of good cheer and God will send you 
help.” 

Joan’s heart sank within her and she grew 
afraid. She prayed to God that she might die 
in battle rather than be taken prisoner. She 
knew too well that the English would tie her to a 
stake and burn her to death if they once could 
capture her; for the English firmly believed she 
was a witch, and it was the custom to burn 
witches in those days. 

Nevertheless, in spite of her great fear, in spite 
of hearing the same dreadful words from the 
voices over and over again, Joan went out to 
fight when she could, as bravely as of old; and 
of the many brave and noble deeds this is thought 
to be the bravest and the noblest thing she did, 
for she went out to fight in a very different way 
from before. 

Before this, the voices had warned her of dan- 
ger, had told her what to do, and had guided her 
to victory. Now they were silent; they let her 
act as she would, and they never told her the day 
or the hour when she was to be captured. 

And so Joan, instead of taking the lead, took 
the advice of her captains and generals. It was 
the best she could do, for she was never sure of 
victory, as she had always been before. 

One day news came that the good city of Com- 
piegne, which was loyal to France, had been laid 
siege to by a great army of English and Burgun- 
dians. Joan, who loved that city, at once set out 
to its rescue, and with only a few hundred men 
in her company she rode into the town under 
cover of night. 

The people received her with great joy, for 
wherever Joan went she brought hope and glad- 
ness. This was on the dawn of the 23d day of 
May, 1430. At five o’clock in the morning she 
led out her men to the attack, hoping to surprise 
the enemy. So she did, driving them back twice; 
and then (alas! that this must be told) up came 
the main body of the enemy to help the Burgun- 
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dians. They forced Joan to fall back toward the 
city. Before she and her little troop could reach 
the gates, up rushed the English between her and 
the bridge that leads into Compiégne. 

The fear in Joan’s heart grew. Bravely she 
spurred her horse up the raised causeway, and 
leaped into the meadow below. There she was 
at once surrounded by the Burgundians, who 
called her to surrender. ‘Never!’ she cried, 
hoping they would kill her on the-spot. But this 
they were not likely to do, for Joan was worth 
a large sum of money to her captors. Either 
King Charles would ransom her, or they could 
sell her to the English, who would give much to 
get her into their hands. 

And now you must hear of Joan’s troubles even 
to their cruel end. This gentlest, noblest, bravest 
maid that ever lived in all the world was sold to 
the English. The King of France, whom she had 
crowned, made no effort to save her. The Eng- 
lish bought her and, having done so, gave her 
into the hands of the French priests, who were 
on their side, so she might be tried by them for 
being a witch and a heretic, a worker of magic, 
and many other horrible things, none of which 
were true. : 

She was brought to her trial at Rouen, where 
no mercy was ever shown to her by her enemies. 
The greatest of these was Cauchon, Bishop of 
Beauvais. Some day you can read, if you will, 
the whole account of the trial, which was written 
down at that time, and has since been translated 
into English. 

You will see how bravely the Maid stood up 
against an army of bishops, priests, and lawyers, 
all questioning her, all waiting to find fault with 
her answers and make them out to be lies. You 
will read how they tortured her in trying to make 
her confess that her voices were the voices of 
devils and not of angels. 

They could do nothing with her. She told her 
story simply and truthfully, and the voices helped 
her many a time to outwit her captors. Yet there 
came a time even when they seemed to have left 
her and she stood alone. Once in her darkest 
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hour she denied having heard the voices, but very 
quickly she repented and never lost courage 
again. 

Always they tormented her over the boy’s dress 
she wore by command of the voices, and it was 
the wearing of the boy’s dress which gave those 
cruel and malicious priests the excuse for con- 
demning her to death, 

They said that she committed a sin against God 
by so doing, and yet would give her no chance to 
change, and by a cruel act of treachery they con- 
demned her to death. 

In the market-place at Rouen they burned her 
to death at the stake on the 30th of May, 1431. 
One whole year had she lain in prison for her 
trial, and she was only nineteen years old when 
she died. 

They put eight hundred soldiers around the 
stake for fear any one should try to save her, 
and on her brow they set a paper cap, on which 
was written, “Heretic, Relapsed, Apostate, Idola- 
tress.” 

Lightly the true Maid went to her cruel death, 
and gladly she died, bowing her head and calling 
on the name of Jesus. The English threw her 
ashes into the sea so that men should forget her. 
How could they think that men should forget 
such a heroine? The whole world owes her rev- 
erence now, for no more beautiful spirit ever 


lived on earth. 


In the town of Orleans now every 8th of May 
they hold a feast in her honor, while many a 
town has its statue of her. Her fair name has 
been cleared, for some time after her death 
there was another trial. Every one who knew 
her came to testify to her truth and goodness, 
so that even in her own age men had some dim 
idea of doing justice to her memory. She is now 
honored among the saints who have blessed the 
world. 

As for the English, after their cruel burning 
of Joan, nothing prospered with them in France. 
They were driven back to England, with no 
least chance of ever winning again the crown 
which by right belonged to the kings of France. 


FRANCE IN THE REVOLUTION 


WHEN we visit Paris now one of the first sights 
we wish to see is really not in Paris at all, but 
eleven miles northwest from the city. For 
although Paris is full of splendid buildings, pal- 
aces, museums, and churches, there is nothing 
quite so fine in the beautiful city itself as the 
magnificent and historic Palace of Versailles, 


which was built, enlarged, and kept up, at an 
enormous cost, by Louis XIV., the Grand Mon- 
arch, who reigned for a whole “age,” Louis XV., 
his great-grandson, and Louis XVI., of the Revo- 
lution. . 

. Let us now imagine ourselves there after the 
short journey of eleven miles by tram or train 
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from Paris, and make our way first to a room 
called the Salle de I’CEil de Beeuf, or the Ox-eye 
Room, from its oval window, the shape of the eye 
of an ox. 

Here, under the rich gildings and glaring paint- 
ings, the courtiers in silks and laces were kept 
hanging round in idleness and vanity to see King 
Louis XV. rise and put on his finery. Close by 
is the room in which the bad old King lay down 
to rise no more. The courtiers were near by 
when he died, waiting for the last breath; and 
then suddenly there came a sound of scuffling and 
hurry through the fine rooms and across the 
courtyard as they all rushed in a body to the dis- 
tant rooms of the King’s grandson, who now had 
become Louis XVI., and his wife, Queen Marie 
Antoinette. A bystander tells us that the young 
couple, overcome with their feelings, fell on their 
knees together, and, with streaming tears, ex- 
claimed: ‘Alas, alas! God help us! We are too 
young to reign!” Louis was only twenty, and he 
and his girl-wife had spent their days amusing 
themselves, as did the rest of their world, caring 
nothing about the misery of the great masses of 
the people spread over the wide face of France, 
who had sunk into a state of poverty and wretch- 
edness never equaled in the world’s history. 

It is difficult for us who live in happier days to 
understand the greatness of that misery. There 
were thousands of poor creatures, not only un- 
taught and uncared for, but worse housed and 
worse fed than the very pigs. They were forced 
to work for their lords of the manor without pay, 
and had no redress when the grand folks hunted 
over their little patches of crops and spoiled 
them. If any dared to complain of all the injus- 
tice and hardships, they were silenced by the 
hunting-whip and the dungeon, even the gallows. 
There are terrible stories of the wretchedness of 
those days, of women and children lying dead in 
the fields, the grass that they had tried to eat 
still in their mouths. 

At the beginning of his reign, Louis XVI. had 
wise ministers, who tried to get the money af- 
fairs of the kingdom into order and to arrange 
that the burden of the taxes should fall on those 
most able to pay them. But the Queen did not 
like economy, and the nobles hated that their old 
“rights’”—which were the people’s “wrongs’— 
should be interfered with; and timid Louis gave 
up his good intentions. All the time the rum- 
blings of the coming storm, so long threatening, 
grew ever louder. 

You have heard the story of Nero, one of the 
worst of the bad Roman emperors, fiddling while 
his splendid city of Rome was burning. Turn to 
Versailles, and you will see Louis spending his 
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days in hunting, or working with a blacksmith 
making locks. Some of these, and his tools, are 
still to be seen in the Palace Museum. And the 
Queen? You will find her in the park, perhaps, 
dressed up as a shepherdess, driving a flock of 
white sheep with ribbons round their necks, or 
playing at being a dairymaid in a little thatched 
farm. And all the time as they trifled, as the 
nobles danced and feasted, their beautiful land of 
France was perishing from neglect and starva- 
tion. 

When the French lost Canada their vision of 
an immense continental empire across the ocean 
faded away as English colonies strengthened. 
When the American colonies could no longer bear 
the yoke of the mother country, France sent gen- 
erous help to them in the struggle. When it was 
over, the French soldiers came home full of zeal 
for the truths contained in the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, feeling perhaps most 
deeply of all the words, “All men are created 
equal.” 

And so, to the influence of the words of the 
great writers and thinkers of the day was added 
that of the returned volunteers, who had seen 
with their own eyes what it meant to be free and 
equal and brotherly in a country where there 
were no nobles, no royalties. 

Then France had to find money to pay for 
their share of the war which had won independ- 
ence for the United States. No more could be 
borrowed or squeezed from the unhappy tax- 
payers, and at last Louis was obliged to call to- 
gether the States-General, as they called the 
Parliament of France. As this was the first 
time for nearly two hundred years, six genera- 
tions of Frenchmen had lived and died dumb as 
regarded the government of their country. Great 
was the excitement during the election of the 
men who were to form the States-General. There 
were the representatives of the nobles and clergy, 
called the first and second estates; and the men 
who represented the great mass of the people— 
the men who worked either with hands or heads 
—they were the third estate. Lists of grievances 
were drawn up, also of urgently needed reforms, 
and even the hopeless roused from their dullness 
of despair, for something was going to be done 
at last. 

One of the first things that happened was this. 
The third estate determined that its voice should 
be heard. Hitherto the custom had been for the 
representatives of the people to sit and talk and 
vote by themselves, and no one took any notice 
of their wishes. Now they demanded that they 
should sit and debate with the other estates, and 
have an equal power in voting with them; and 
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they had their way. The three estates formed 
the National Assembly, and the chief wish of the 
people just then was that the King should govern 
according to certain laws, not by his own will 
alone; also that all should have a voice in the 
government. 

Louis and his Queen and court were terrified 
at the power thus seized by the Assembly, for 
the vain boast of Louis XIV., “I am the state,” 
was now turned by the voice of- the people into 
the declaration, “We are the state,’ and the timid 
and foolish King sent away the adviser whom the 
people most liked and trusted, and summoned 
German and Swiss troops to Paris and Versailles 
to keep the people in order. 

And now at last the storm burst; it was the 
beginning of the Revolution. When the crowds 
in Paris heard the news, and rumors spread that 
the commander of the Bastille had orders to fire 
on the people, they became quite wild with ex- 
citement, and rushed through the streets, robbing 
the bakers’ shops, the wine-shops, the gun-shops; 
shouting “To arms!” and “Down with the Bas- 
tille!’’ Thousands of people attacked the hated 
prison for hours, till the governor was forced to 
give in; he was killed in the streets, and the mob 
never rested till they had pulled down the thick 
walls that reminded them of the tyranny of 
kings. 

The people now felt their power, and peasants 
in the country began to attack the castles and 
monasteries, so as to burn the deeds and papers 
by virtue of which their lords held them in such 
slavery and misery. Can one wonder if cruel 
deeds were done in revenge for centuries of op- 
pression ? 

The National Guard that had been formed by 
the citizens to keep order in Paris was com- 
manded by Layfayette, who had fought beside 
Washington in America, and they chose a cock- 
ade of red, white, and blue. The time came when 
many in danger of their lives were saved by put- 


ting on this tricolor badge and shouting: “Vive 
la Nation!” “Vive la République!” as we should 
shout “Long live the Nation!” “Long live the 


Republic !” 

The National Assembly at Versailles was talk- 
ing over plans for reforms, but at last the starv- 
ing mob in Paris could be no longer held back, 
and early one October morning thousands of 
hungry women collected in the market-place, 
crying out for bread. When it was proposed that 
they should go and demand it of the King at 
Versailles, they set off to walk in the pouring 
rain, followed by a great rabble, for twelve weary 
miles. 

Lafayette had the greatest difficulty in keeping 
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any sort of order, and in protecting the King and 
Queen and their children, as the wet and yelling 
mob burst into the magnificent gilded and painted 
rooms of the three Louis. They insisted on the 
King going back to Paris with them. What a 
procession! Fifty cartloads of the King’s grain 
went first, and pressing before, behind and round 
the carriage windows of the royal family, thou- 
sands of the lowest and roughest sang and yelled 
and beat drums all the way to the palace of the 
Tuileries. “We shall have bread enough now,” 
they shouted, “for we have with us the baker and 
the baker’s wife and boy.” 

That was the end of the glory of Versailles as 
a royal palace; for many years it has been the 
great national museum of “all the glories of 
France.” ; ' 

The National Assembly worked hard to ar- 
range matters so that France should be better 
governed for the future. The old feudal prov- 
inces with their oppressive laws and customs were 
done away with, and eighty-three departments 
were formed and divided into districts which were 
to be governed by persons elected by the people 
themselves. The property of the Church was 
taken away for the use of the state, and the clergy 
were to be paid by the government. All titles 
were abolished, and the King no longer could 
make laws or fix taxes, or decide peace and war. 

The King agreed to this constitution, but good 
government could not be all arranged at once; 
bread was still dear, and people became suspicious 
of each other, and viclence and disorder spread 
everywhere. Then the King and Queen decided 
to try to escape from France and seek aid from 
foreign countries, so that Louis could put down 
all the new arrangements for reform, and make 
himself absolute king once more. 

What beatings of heart must the royal party 
have felt in their large new yellow traveling- 
coach when driving away from the Tuileries that 
summer night through the muddy country, all in 
the dark! It seemed for some time that all was 
well, but Louis was recognized, and the carriage 
had to turn back to Paris. Paris received them 
in silence, but the excitement was intense, and 
the news spread over the country that the King 
had betrayed them, and could no longer be 
trusted. 

When the Garde Nationale was formed in 
Paris, other towns throughout the kingdom 
formed similar companies of soldiers, and it was 
about this time that the Garde of Marseilles, right 
away in the south, on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, determined to march to Paris to prevent 
the King and the nobles having their own way 
and undoing the great work of the Revolution. 
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Try to imagine the heroic march of these pa- 
triots, in the hot summer weather, their arms and 
uniform shabby and dusty, with a banner in front 
bearing the words: “The Rights of Man.” Some 
wore the red cap of liberty, with tricolor ro- 
settes, some cockaded hats with waving feathers. 
Branches of trees, stuck in the gun-barrels, shel- 
tered the men from the sun. The drums marked 
step, and they sang as they marched the most 
inspiriting of all songs—‘‘The Marseillaise,” writ- 
ten by a French officer, Rouget de Lisle, in a 
single night. It is ‘now the national hymn of 
France. The words have often been sung, in 
France and other lands, by armies and vast 
crowds of people, whose blood it has set tingling 
in their veins. As the men of Marseilles rolled 
out the words: “Allons, enfants de la Patrie’— 
“Come, children of our country’—the crowds 
they passed shouted back in excitement the chorus 
as they picked it up: “Aux armes, citoyens!”— 
“To arms, citizens!” 

Many joined them as they passed on through 
France, by Avignon, where the Popes once lived 
during seventy years; by Lyons, now so famous 
for silk; over hills and dales; across wide plains, 
and so ever toward Paris; past the wide Rhone, 
reflecting the red moon; past the nightingales 
singing in the woods; past the towns and the 
hovels and the castles, and the men at work on 
the threshing-floors; past the blackberries in the 
hedges, and the little wondering children, who 
sang back to the soldiers: 

“Allons, enfants de la Patrie.’’ These six hun- 
dred Marseilles men, who knew how to die, left 
on July 5,1792. By August Io they were in Paris, 
heading the furious attack on the Tuileries. The 
King and royal family escaped to the hall where 
the Assembly were sitting, but the faithful Swiss 
Guards were almost all killed. It is to their 
memory that the famous lion at Lucerne, in their 
native country, has been carved out of the face 
of the rock. 

“Is Louis Capet guilty of conspiring against 
Liberty? If guilty, what punishment?” were the 
questions now argued for four days in the As- 
sembly. Capet was the family name of Louis 
XVL., recalling the line of kings—eight centuries 
long—descended from Hugh Capet; it was chiefly 
in consequence of their sins, especially those of 
the last two, that Louis XVI. was found guilty 
and condemned to death as an enemy of his 
country. He met his fate with the same calm 
courage as Charles Stuart had done a century 
before in England. 

Not long after, the Widow Capet, as they called 
poor Marie Antoinette, met the same fate. There 
is a bitter contrast in the way she came to France, 
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and the way she left it. We see a beautiful, 
high-spirited girl of fifteen leaving her home in 
Vienna to be married in a distant country. As 
she passed in pomp and state through sympa- 
thetic crowds, her tears flowed—it was hard to 
say good-by for always, at fifteen, and she had 
many brothers and sisters. A little more than 
twenty years afterward we see a white-haired, 
sorrowful woman, with noble courage and dig- 
nity, standing in a common cart, her hands tied 
behind her, passing through yelling and insulting 
mobs, eager to see her die. 

Nearly all the nations of Europe rose against 
France on account of these doings of the Revolu- 
tion, and the Convention that then ruled the coun- 
try, taking the place of the Assembly, had hard 
work to manage the war. But they succeeded in 
driving back the invading armies. 

In Paris, violent quarrels arose in the Conven- 
tion. Some wished one sort of government, some 
another, and it ended in the strongest party de- 
ciding that men must be forced to do as they 
wished, through fright and terror. The last four- 
teen months of the Revolution are called the 
Reign of Terror, and it is believed that at least 
16,000 persons lost their lives in this awful time. 

There is a handsome square in Paris now called 
the Place de la Concorde, then called the Place 
de la Revolution, and here a tall wooden ma- 
chine called, after its inventor, the guillotine, 
stood always ready to cut off the heads of the 
condemned. No one was spared who was even 
suspected of not agreeing with the party in power. 
Children were given toy guillotines to play with; 
women wore brooches in the shape of tiny guil- 
lotines; and, worse still, women sat knitting and 
chatting in the square while the carts rumbled up 
and the heads fell. And not only in Paris, but in 
the towns of the provinces, guillotines were set 
up, and thousands of innocent people perished. 

At last the terrible madness of killing showed 
stgns of wearing itself out, and the more mod- 
erate party succeeded in getting some power. 
Marat, who had done so much to cause the hor- 
rors by the teaching in his newspaper, was killed 
by a brave young woman, Charlotte Corday, who 
thought it would be a noble deed to free her 
country from such a monster; and many others 
who had tried to force men to obedience by the 
terror of the executions perished at the guillotine 
even as their vict?’ns had done. 

The Reign of Terror came to an end when 
Robespierre and his followers were brought to 
the fatal steps of the guillotine. Robespierre 
had been a leader of the violent party all through, 
and could sway men by his clever speech and his 
absolute determination, There was, however, 
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from time to time, fighting again in the streets of 
Paris. Royalists were trying to restore the mon- 
archy. The Directors, who then had the power 
of carrying out the laws of a new constitution, 
chose a young artillery officer to lead the repub- 
lican soldiers against them. Citizen Bonaparte 
they called him. He had done well in defending 
Toulon, the naval station on the Mediterranean 
near Marseilles, and was now in Paris, look- 
ing on. 

Many took a good look at the clear-cut, strong 
face, as the young. officer gave the command to 
fire, and his guns roared and thundered round 
the Church of St. Roch. You can see the marks 
of the grape-shot on St. Roch to this day. No 
more resistance by insurrection for the time was 
possible. “Citoyen” Bonaparte was loudly called 
to be “General” Bonaparte, and from this time 
onward for twenty years this short, bronze-faced 
man became the most living power not only in 
France, but in Europe. All European history for 
these twenty years is troubled and overshadowed 
by the figure in the full martial cloak and the 
cocked hat. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was the son of a lawyer 
in Corsica, and had to learn to speak French at 
school; it is said that he always spoke French 
with an Italian accent. He had many difficulties 
to face before he could place his foot on the low- 
est step of the ladder of fame; but he overcame 
them because he was a genius, with abilities above 
ordinary minds, and he had an intense power of 
making others believe in him and adore him. 
When he once made up his mind that a thing 
was possible, no mere difficulties daunted him. 
He led his starving and ragged soldiers, when he 
first took up the command, to a series of brilliant 
victories in the pleasant, fertile fields of Italy, 
against the Austrians. Then, with his unerring 
eye, seeing how important Egypt was to the Brit- 
ish, on the road to India, he carried his troops 
there to fight the Mamelukes and establish a foot- 
ing for France. “Soldiers,” runs his well-known 
speech as he encouraged them under the hot sun, 
“forty centuries look down on you from these 
pyramids.” 

Fortunately for British plans, Nelson was able 
to destroy the French fleet in the battle of the 
Nile, and the victorious army had to stay for a 
time prisoners in Egypt. Napoleon himself re- 
turned in a single ship to France, and succeeded 
in changing the form of government, and in get- 
ting himself made First Consul. As soon as he 
had shown he could manage the affairs of the 
country as well as he could lead an army, he 
dashed off again to Italy, which the Austrians 
had won back. This time we see him leading 
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his men over the rocks and ice and snow of the 
St. Bernard Pass; cheering them on with the 
music of the band. How surprised the Austrians 
were when the army swung down upon the 
plains! The great victory of Marengo followed, 
but at the same time the army left in Egypt was 
defeated by the British. . 

In the peace that followed, the First Consul 
found time to start many good works at home— 
roads and bridges were made, trade was encour- 
aged, education was improved; French families 
who had fled in the Revolution times were al- 
lowed to return in peace; services were again 
held in the churches. Soon the time came when 
the First Consul succeeded in once more chang- 
ing the form of the government of France, and 
this time he became Emperor—Napoleon I.—and 
set up a splendid court, making princes and prin- 
cesses of his brothers and sisters, dukes and mar- 
shals of his generals. He made the Pope come 
to anoint him Emperor at Notre Dame, and 
crowned himself and his wife, Josephine, whom 
he afterward divorced, with a beautiful golden 
laurel wreath. 

Again Napoleon crossed the Alps, this time to 
be crowned King of Italy, with the famous iron 
crown of Lombardy. 

Many traces of Napoleon are to be found in 
Switzerland, chiefly in the magnificent roads he 
made or planned over the mountain passes. 

His next plan was to conquer England, but the 
“silver streak” of the Channel and the English 
navy prevented him. The large army gathered 
at Boulogne was finally marched off to help in 
the Austrian campaign. Another of Napoleon’s 
great victories was soon won. After Austerlitz, 
the English minister, Pitt, said sadly: ‘Roll up 
that map of Europe; there will be no need for it 
for ten years to come”—meaning that Europe was 
to be a batile-field for ten years more. Napoleon 
had now plenty of kingdoms to give away, and he 
made his brothers kings of Naples, Holland, part 
of Prussia, and Spain. 

To ruin Great Britain, which had just won the 
important victory of Trafalgar, and which he 
could not conquer, Napoleon ordered all Europe 
to close their ports to British ships, so that no 
British goods could find a market. Most of the 
countries had to obey, and much loss and suffer- 
ing followed. But brave Portugal refused to 
agree, and Great Britain sent an army to help 
her, under the general who was later the Duke 
of Wellington. The French were slowly and 
surely driven out of Portugal, and finally out of 
Spain across the Pyrenees. Napoleon’s plan also 
led to war with Prussia and Russia, and although 
he defeated these countries at the battle of Fried- 
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land, after a terrible campaign, he was glad to 
make peace at Tilsit. 

Soon after this Napoleon married an Austrian 
princess, Marie Louise, and their little son was 
called the King of Rome from his cradle. Great 
was Napoleon’s joy over his birth, for now he 
thought the empire was sure to last, and his son 
would reign after him. 

By this time France was tired of incessant war, 
for thousands of the youngest and finest men 
were drawn away from their homes, often never 
to return; and money had to be found, for there 
is nothing more wasteful and useless than spend- 
ing money on building battle-ships, and firing 
guns, and sending men away to be killed in fight- 
ing. But Napoleon wanted to punish Russia for 
breaking his decree about trading with England, 
and he led an army into the heart of Russia, to 
Moscow itself. The Russians could not prevent 
his doing this, but they burned their holy city, as 
we have told in an earlier part of this volume, 
so that the French had to start home again in 
snow and bitter cold winds. The retreat from 
Moscow is one of the saddest events in history. 
All France had been darkened by the shadow of 
the sword, as her youngest and strongest sons 
were drawn from their homes to fill up the ranks 
of the Grand Army, together with such Germans 
and Poles as could be collected on the way. Some 
400,000 or more, with cannons and horses and 
bands, and wearing fine uniforms, set their faces 
bravely eastward. : 

A few months later, back on the same long 
route, crept a starving trail of men in rags, in 
utter misery and dejection, for eight long weeks. 
And the rest? Burned in the fires of Moscow, 


left in Russian prisons, dead under the 
snow, or under the ice of the frozen 
rivers. For Napoleon, who till now never 


forgot, never failed to foresee and plan every- 
thing with wonderful skill, seemed suddenly to 
lose his great powers. He had forgotten how 
soon bitter winter comes on in Russia; he had 
forgotten that the army was in summer clothing, 
and that stores of food inust be had for men and 
horses; he had forgotten to make arrangements 
in case his plans did not turn out as he expected. 
France to this day feels the loss of the fine men 
who died so miserably on the retreat from Mos- 
cow. 

Napoleon left his army as soon as it was out 
of Russia,and hastened to Paris. After a hope- 
less struggle to keep his power, he gave up his 
crown, and went to live in the little island of 
Elba. 

About a year later, the Powers of Europe were 
still busy settling how to restore the map, which 
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Napoleon had so altered by his conquests, when 
they were startled by the news: “Napoleon has 
escaped from Elba, and is marching on Paris.” 
The very people who had stoned him out of 
France, the very soldiers sent to take him, were 
won by a flash of the old magic power of his 
name and presence. Napoleon crossed France © 
like a conqueror, and in fifty days after he 
reached Paris he had gathered an army together. 
It was the shortest campaign ever led, even by 
this man of rapid marches, of quick determina- 
tion and instant action. There were three days 
of wonder, and the battle of Waterloo won peace 
for Europe. The English and Germans, under 
Wellington and Bliicher, were the victors, and the 
power of Napoleon, which had filled Europe 
with dread, was crushed forever. 

The Powers were afraid to let Napoleon stay 
anywhere in Europe, and so he was taken to the 
little lonely island of St. Helena, in mid-Atlantic 
— such a speck upon the map!—where he died 
six years later. Years afterward his ashes were 
brought to Paris, to rest among the French peo- 
ple whom he loved so much, as he said in his will. 
It is difficult to understand a love which led thou- 
sands and thousands of them to death in the prime 
of life. 

For sixty years there were often difficult and 
troubled times. There were many changes of 
government, for France had in turn three kings, 
a republic with a president, an empire in which 
the president became emperor, and then a re- 
public again. The President-Emperor was the 
nephew of the great Napoleon, and was called 
Napoleon III. Four times revolution broke out 
again, and there was fighting in the streets of 
Paris. 

The end of the empire under Napoleon III. 
was tragic, and it all happened no longer ago 
than 1871. 

The Emperor was persuaded to rush into war 
with Germany without due reason or preparation. 
Within six weeks tetrible battles spread ruin and 
sorrow over the beautiful borderlands of the two 
countries, and at Sedan Napoleon III. and his 
army gave themselves up to the victorious Ger- 
mans. A republic was again proclaimed in 
France. For four months the German army sur- 
rounded Paris, so that no one could go in or out, 
except by balloon, and letters were sent by car- 
rier-pigeons. 

The headquarters of the German king, hitherto 
called the King of Prussia, were in the palace 
of Versailles, and it was here, in the Great Hall 
of Mirrors, during the siege of Paris, that he was 
proclaimed German Emperor. 

When the city was starved into giving in, it 
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was occupied by the Germans for forty-eight 
hours. They were still on the heights overlook- 
ing the city when it underwent a second siege. 
Frenchmen were fighting against Frenchmen. 
For two months a large force of soldiers sup- 
ported a body called the Commune in trying to 
make the capital independent of the rest of 
France. When the Communists found they were 
losing they set fire to the buildings. It was 
partly the terms of the peace which so enraged 
the Communists. France had to give up the two 
beautiful provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, won 
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by Louis XIV., and this is still a great grief to 
the country. 

In that fine square now called the Place de la 
Concorde, where the guillotine stood in the Reign 
of Terror, are some statues representing eight of 
the chief towns of France. On great holidays 
these statues are all gaily decorated with tricolor _ 
flags and garlands—all except one—the marble 
figure of Strassburg in the lost province of Alsace 
is draped in mourning. The republic proclaimed 
after Sedan in 1871 is still the form of govern- 
ment. 


FRANCE AS IT IS TO-DAY 


THERE are many famous sayings about “La belle 
France” that have come down to us from the lips 
of those who knew her in the far past. Let us 
take two of them, that all French children know 
well, as a guide to our picture of France to-day. 

There was a learned and brave Dutchman 
named Grotius, who spent much time in France 
during the reign of the good King Henry IV. 
and his son—about the time of the English Queen 
Elizabeth. When Grotius was asked what he 
thought of France, he answered earnestly: 
“France is the most beautiful kingdom there is— 
after the kingdom of heaven.” 

Hundreds of years before Grotius said this, 
there was an old traveler and geographer named 
Strabo—the first; as far as we know, who tried 
to give an interesting account of countries, not 
a mere list of names—who wrote with enthu- 
siasm, when France was still Gaul, about the 
grand mountain masses in the south and south- 
east, about the fine spreading rivers, about the 
seas brought near by a protecting deity. “Gaul,” 
said Strabo, “must one day be the most flourish- 
ing place on earth.” Now let us try to find out 
what was in the mind of Strabo when he spoke 
of the bounding seas, the mountain masses, the 
spreading rivers, and their influence on the future 
greatness of the country. 

It is a wonderful point in the position of France 
that, though part of a great continent, it has many 
of the advantages of an island. It can send ships 
direct across four seas. By way of the North 
Sea it can trade easily with Germany and the 
Baltic countries; across the narrow English 
Channel, which the French call La Manche— 
meaning “the sleeve,” from its shape—it has con- 
stant and quick communication with England. 
France is so near to England that more than 
once the possibility of making a tunnel under 
the sea from Dover to Calais has been discussed. 


If this were done trains could carry passengers 
and goods from either side easily and quickly. 

But this communication with the narrow seas 
is not all. The ports on the west of France face 
the great Atlantic highway to the New World; 
and the blue, tideless Mediterranean on the south 
carries not only the commerce of all South 
Europe and North Africa, but the fleets of ships 
taking the direct line to the East by way of the 
Suez Canal—that first wonderful ship-canal, built 
by a Frenchman. 

But France has land frontiers as well as the 
ever restless, hungry seas. There are the snow- 
tipped Pyrenees, stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Mediterranean, still keeping guard between 
France and Spain. It was in vain that Louis 
XIV. cried out so triumphantly when his grand- 
son came to the throne of Spain: “The Pyrenees 
are no more,” for the white peaks still look down 
over the grand passes and green slopes, where 
shepherds tend their flocks, to France on the 
north, to Spain on the south. 

Thousands and thousands of valuable and he- 
roic French lives have been spent through the 
centuries in guarding or in trying to extend the 
land frontiers on the east of France, from the 
days of Charlemagne to those of Napoleon III. 
In many parts, especially in the low lands of 
Belgium and on the wooded sides of the Vosges 
Mountains in Germany, the battle-fields lie too 
thick to count. The Jura Mountains separate 
France from Switzerland, and the great mass of 
mountainous land south of Lake Geneva lies be- 
tween France and Italy. This grand country is 
the western end of the highest land in Europe, 
which stretches right across Switzerland and the 
Tyrol to the Danube. The highest peak, Mont 
Blanc, the white mountain, is in France. 

Here, then, are the four countries which 
France touches on her eastern borders—Belgium, 
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Germany, Switzerland, Italy. On these frontiers 
are forts ‘and strong towns, and thousands of 
soldiers are massed in silent watchfulness, and 
baggage is carefully examined to see that no 
smuggling goes on. But these frontier barriers 
are in truth the great outlets by which France is 
connected with the very heart of Europe. All 
day and all night trains pass uninterruptedly over 
the frontiers, from Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, and 
other great junctions, carrying. passengers and 
goods to every capital and every center of indus- 
try in the wide continent. Lines run down into 
Spain, by each end of the Pyrenees, near the sea- 
shore, and even the massive Alps aré now no 
barrier as they were of old; for French skill has 
pierced the tunnel of Mont Cenis, and the train 
quickly passes from the land of dazzling snow 
and glaciers to the land of dazzling sunshine, gay 
flowers, and blue lakes. 

Now, the country thus bounded by sea and land 
is about three fourths as large as the State of 
Texas. The whole of France lies in the middle 
of the temperate zone, half-way between the icy 
cold of the north pole and the burning heat of 
the equator. Added to.the advantage of the mod- 
erate climate that this position gives it, it is also 
neither too damp nor too dry, for the west winds 
bring plenty of rain, which in turn is dried up 
by the land-winds from the northeast. 

But we have spoken only of one of the moun- 
tain masses mentioned by Strabo. The other is 
the great central group of high lands which the 
Franch call the Massif central. This is the most 
prominent feature in the country, and goes far to 
make the face of France what it is. The valley 
of the Rhone separates the Massif central from 
the Massif of the Alps, and a narrow plain sep- 
arates it from the great chain of the Pyrenees. 
The Massif central is not nearly so lofty as the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, being more nearly the 
height of the Jura and the Vosges; but it extends 
over nearly a fifth part of France, forming a 
most wonderful and beautifully varied country 
in the old province of lovely Auvergne. The 
chain of the Cevennes, rising from the Rhone 
valley, forms part of this central plateau of high 
land. 

In the mountains of Auvergne, we see the fan- 
tastic shapes of the old volcanic peaks, which 
ages ago poured out streams of fiery lava, and 
clouds of stones and ashes. To-day their 
“mouths” hold dark lakes, or cattle feeding on 
soft, rich, green grass. The bare, bold granite 
heights, and deep rifts in which the rivers run 
1500 feet below, make a fine contrast with the 
fertile lower slopes and valleys. 

And now we come to the “spreading rivers.” 
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From the great and varied Massif central, the 
face of France slopes gently toward the English 
Channel and the Atlantic, forming the vast 
plains of the northwest and the southwest. 
Toward the Mediterranean the slope is more 
steep. In the large plains lie three out of the 
four great river-systems of France, which spread 
over it like the veins of leaves; they are the 
Seine, the Loire, and the Garonne. The hills 
that rise on the immense plains serve but to give 
a gentle rise to the otherwise flat country, and to 
guide the courses of the numerous streams and 
rivers. 

We have already glanced at the Rhone, the 
most rapid of French rivers, in the part of its 
course between the Alps and the Cevennes. It 
rises in the snows of Switzerland, passes through 
Lake Geneva, and soon after turns sharply south, 


as it receives the slow Sadne from the Vosges. 


In the angle formed by the meeting of the two 
rivers lies the great city of Lyons. The Rhone 
valley has always been the chief highway be- 
tween the north and south, from the days when 
the Roman traders and soldiers pushed their way 
through the forests and swamps to the time when 
the Marseilles battalion marched to Paris, as we 
have told you, and the Paris and Marseilles coach 
lumbered along from town to town. 

The Rhone forms a marshy delta where it joins 
the Mediterranean, and there are sand-bars 
across its mouths. Marseilles, the greatest port in 
France, lies to the east of the delta on the stormy 
Gulf of Lions—so named after the violence of 
the storms, not after the city of Lyons. 

The Garonne is the other great river of the 
south, rising in the Pyrenees, and collecting on 
its right bank numbers of streams from the moun- 
tains of Auvergne in the great central high- 
lands. Its waters pour into the Atlantic through 
a wide and long mouth, called the Gironde, below 
Bordeaux. 

The Loire, the longest of French rivers, flows 
in a great semicircle from the Central Moun- 
tains, joined on its way by many tributaries; its 
waters also pour into the Atlantic. Both the 
Garonne and the Loire are subject to great floods, 
and dikes are built in many places to prevent 
the waters bursting over the plains. It is a sad 
calamity when the flood proves too strong. The 
fields then all lie under water, and in towns 
people have to go about in boats; often many 
are drowned, and their homes destroyed. 

The slow winding Seine—its name means the 
tranquil—rises in the hills on the right bank of 
the Sadne, and, joined by the Marne at Paris, 
flows through Rouen, to the chief port of North 
France, Le Havre, on the English Channel. It 
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carries more merchandise than any of the other 
great rivers. 

It is reckoned that France has 150 rivers on 
which boats of various sizes can carry goods a 
long way inland, which is a great advantage, as 
so much of this country is far from the sea. 
But there are, besides these rivers, hundreds of 
miles of canals, some connecting or improving the 
different river systems, some joining the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean by the valley of the Ga- 
ronne, some joining the Rhone, above its delta, 
with the sea. And so it is that many kinds of 
heavy goods, for which there is no hurry in 
transport, can be carried by water from one end 
of the country to another. 

Sometimes the canals go through tunnels in 
the hills, sometimes they are carried by aque- 
ducts across valleys. It is a strange sight to see 
a barge with sails crossing by an aqueduct high 
up in the air. On and on these barges go, on 
their inland voyage, day after day, generally 
drawn by a horse, sometimes taken in tow by a 
launch, past the banks of blue forget-me-nots; 
past the groups of laughing children in blue 
smocks and pinafores, looking like large forget- 
me-nots themselves; through the cornfields and 
the orchards and the vineyards and the fine farms 
so carefully tended; past the villages and the 
castles, the towns and the grand cathedrals. 

Truly, the bargemen and their families can 
learn what is grown in France, what the people 
do in France, without looking in books. They see 
that wheat and other grains are grown nearly 
everywhere, for France produces in her great 
plains more of these than any other country ex- 
cept North America and Russia, and many thou- 
sands of men and women work in the fields to 
raise the cereals, in the mills to grind them, in 
the barges and trains to carry them where they 
are needed. Still, there is not enough of grain 
products to feed all the people, and more must be 
brought from other countries. 

The bargemen also see much of the vineyards 
all along the courses of the Loire and the Ga- 
ronne, and in the district east of Paris, called 
La Champagne. There are also great numbers of 
vineyards all along the Saone and the Rhone, and 
on the Mediterranean coast. France not only 
uses a great quantity of wine at home, for it is 
much cheaper than with us, but sends away all 
over the world many different kinds. Thousands 
of workers gather and press the grapes, make 
casks and bottles, and attend to all the various 
processes necessary before the wine is ready. 

In the valley of the Rhone also grow mulberry- 
trees, which feed great numbers of silkworms, 
and so at Lyons and in the neighborhood are 
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many factories which send out their famous silks, 
satins, ribbons, velvets, to every country where 
fine materials for clothes and furnishings are 
needed. The factories also get supplies of raw 
silk from Italy and from the East. 

Round the edge of the central highlands are 
several coal-fields, the largest, St.-Etienne, near 
Lyons, supplying the silk factories. As some iron 
and other metals are also found here and there 
about the same districts, various industries are 
carried on, such as the making of tools and ma- 
chinery. But the canals, and railway lines, too, 
lie thickest in the northeast of France, and many 
barges pass to and from the largest coal-field of 
the country, situated on the borders of Belgium. 
France only produces two thirds of the coal 
needed in the country; the rest she buys from 
Great Britain, Germany, and the United States. 
She also has to buy iron and other metals needed 
at Lille, the chief town of a large district of tall 
chimneys and black smoke, with a deafening whiz 
and whir of machinery, and crowds of workers, 
all reminding us of great manufacturing centers 
at home. Here are iron and steel works, and 
linen and cotton factories. These industries are 
carried on all along the northeastern frontier, 
Nancy and Belfort being particularly famed for 
cotton and metal works. 

The raw cotton from America and other places 
comes to Le Havre, at the mouth of the Seine, 
and from it are supplied Rouen, where there are 
many cotton-factories, and also the rest of the 
cotton towns in the north and east. 

The linen from these districts is made chiefly 
from flax grown in the fields of the north. Great 
quantities of the blue cotton and linen materials 
worn so much in France are made in these mills. 
To supplement the wool of the sheep grown on 
the Ardennes and in French pastures, supplies 
come by way of England from Australia and 
New Zealand, and from South America, to feed 
the various woolen-mills of manufacturing places 
in the north and east. 

From the old decaying granite of the Massif 
central comes kaolin, from which the finest china 
is made, though sometimes it is found easier to 
bring this special white clay up the Seine from 
the granite of Cornwall and Norway. At Sévres, 
near Paris, and at Limoges, near Auvergne, most 
beautiful china is made. The French are par- 
ticularly skillful in painting the shining surface. 
They also make very pretty peasant pottery, 
which costs about as many cents as the fine china 
does dollars. 

But to see samples of the numberless things 
made in France, we must look into the shop win- 
dows of Paris. Thousands of American people 
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each year go to Paris, and every one can find 
something of interest and delight in this splendid 
city, which, after London and New York, is the 
largest city in the world. The river Seine, run- 
ning through the city, is clean, and there are 
scarcely any fogs. 

Visitors who love history can find endless 
pleasure in wandering about the streets and 
squares, the bridges and palaces, where great 
events moved so quickly many years ago. Those 
who love art can find splendid treasures in the 
museums and galleries. And as for the shops— 
besides the china, there is the wonderful and 
costly lace made in various parts of the country, 
the finest muslins and cambrics, the brocades and 
velvets from Lyons, the cloths from Amiens, the 
clocks and jewelry, of which a good deal is made 
in the neighborhood of Paris, as well as the thou- 
sands of other things that people buy for presents. 
Paris fashions in clothes are famed all the world 
over, and dressmakers and milliners come from 
other countries to find out what is going to be 
worn, and to copy the latest and smartest styles 
for their customers at home. 

From this rich and beautiful city of Paris—one 
is apt to forget the great lines of fortifications 
round it, making it the largest fortified camp in 
the world—radiate not only the great roads of 
France, but nearly all the chief railway lines; 
for Paris is the very center of the trade and in- 
dustry of France, a sort of living heart, whose 
pulse-beats are felt to the farthest frontiers by 
means of the great arteries of roads, waterways, 
and railways. It takes now only about five hours 
to reach Lille and the busy district of which it 
is the center, from Paris, and the lines pass on 
through Belgium and Germany to Holland, Aus- 
tria, Russia. Another branch of the railway 
passes through Amiens, where we may see the 
most perfect cathedral in France, to Boulogne and 
Calais. 

The east of France down to the Mediterranean 
is served by the Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Rail- 
way. The main line follows the old route through 
the Rhine valley, passing Lyons and Avignon, 
where the splendid palace of the Popes still 
speaks of the times when this city and its neigh- 
borhood belonged to the Roman Church. Mar- 
seilles itself, the queen of the south, is a great 
world-port; every language is heard in its streets, 
from the sailors who bring ships there. Mar- 
seilles is one of the chief markets in France, and 
has factories for tile-making, soap, and oil. 
Through Marseilles passes French trade with the 
Far East, with the New World, with Africa, and, 
nearer still, steamers link it to the island of Cor- 
sica, which passed to France from Italy the year 
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before the birth of its greatest son, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Thousands of people from other lands pass 
through Paris and Marseilles, not only on their 
way to Egypt and the East, but to spend the 


winter in the beautiful coast district between Mar- _ 


seilles and Italy—the Riviera. There they come 
to warm sunshine in a bright, clear air, under a 
blue sky, and can sit out of doors, facing the blue 
sea, enjoying the scent of roses and the sight of 
brilliant patches of geraniums, as well as the 
beauty of orange and lemon orchards and olive- 
groves. - 

Nice is one of the largest and most fashionable 
of the Riviera towns, and all nations of Europe 
gather here to find health and to amuse them- 
selves. Fine scents and soaps come from this 
part of France and the best salad-oil from olives. 

The line of the south does not run to Paris, but 
connects the Atlantic with the Mediterranean, 
along the valley of the Garonne and its canals. 
There are towns in this part of France of sur- 
passing interest. Toulouse is a splendid city of 
churches and mansions, with a museum and a fine 
library. It is at the meeting of the ways for 
commerce and industry of all kinds. Carcassonne 
is also on this line, and on the canal of the south; 
its strong walls still tell of its importance in the 
old days when it was the key to the narrow 
passage between the Massif central and the Pyre- 
nees. The wonderful cathedral of Albi, so lofty 
and grand, is but one among the great number 
of cathedrals found all over France, the undying 
glory of those who built them in the Middle Ages, 
and the delight of all who in later days love art 
and architecture. 

To go from Cette, on the Mediterranean, to 
Bordeaux, the great wine-port of the west, takes 
eleven hours of railway traveling, and lines 
branch off to many health resorts in the Pyre- 
nees, and to Spain. Bordeaux is reached from 
Paris in about ten hours, passing Orleans, Tours 
—the garden of France—and Poitiers.on the way. 

Normandy and Brittany are served by the rail- 
way of the west. Cherbourg, the great naval and 
military port of the Channel, on the bold Cotentin 
peninsula, is reached in eight hours from Paris. 
Many German and English liners touch here on 
their way to and from America. It has a great 
breakwater to protect its harbor. Another naval 
and military port, Brest, on this line, at the ex- 
treme west of France, is five hours farther from 
Paris. 

Le Havre, the second port in France, is about 
six hours from Paris by rail. The tall lighthouse 
above the town looks down on a busy scene of 
ships and docks, for the Seine is the great north- 
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ern door into the country, and by it goods are 
taken to Rouen, and to distant Paris. We can 
see the cotton for the factories unloaded on the 
wharves of Rouen, under the shadow of the great 
churches for which it is so famous. And on the 
heights overlooking the windings of the “tran- 
quil” river, in the fine wide valley, stands the 
statue of Joan of Arc. 

In Normandy the seaside places are charming, 
and the long, tree-bordered roads are good for 
cycling. The cathedrals and churches are full of 
interest, and the apple-orchards are a beautiful 
sight in their white spring dress. It is most in- 
teresting to watch the cider being made in the 
presses by the roadside in autumn. Over the 
wide-spreading valleys, in both Normandy and 
Picardy, grow fields of beet-root, so much used 
to make sugar; also great quantities of potatoes, 
largely sent to England. From Le Havre pass 
out millions of eggs, and tons of butter and 
cheese ‘from the dairy-farms of the north. A 
gay sight it is on market-days in Normandy and 
Brittany, when the country folk crowd into the 
towns to buy and sell. Such pretty white caps 
and shining ornaments, such red and blue um- 
brellas, glowing brass pots full of milk, and such 
loud, animated talking! The  serious-looking 
babies in close white caps seem the only quiet 
people. 

Perhaps the first morning you wake up in 
France you will wonder what causes that clatter, 
clatter, clatter over the stones. You look out and 
see merry little crowds of children, boys and 
girls, in blue smocks and blouses, the girls with 
hair very neatly plaited, all hastening to school, 
with their satchels on their backs. The clatter is 
from the wooden shoes, or sabots, that many of 
them wear. They remind Englishmen of the 
clogs of their Lancashire mill-workers, whose an- 
cestors, it is said, got the pattern of the clogs 
from the French Huguenots, who did so much 
to help on British spinning and weaving when 
they left their native land for England. 

The French care a great deal about education, 
and have built fine schools all over the country. 
There are many kinds of schools, and all have an 
equal chance of getting the teaching their brains 
are best fitted to grasp. Every Frenchman over 
twenty-one shares in the government of his coun- 
try; he has a voice in choosing the men who are 
to fill the important posts in his district and de- 
partment, and to represent these again in the 
Chamber of Deputies in Paris. 

So the greatest trouble is taken to teach the 
children to be good citizens, and to know their 
country well, her resources and her needs, and to 
understand what their brothers and sisters are 
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doing in the eighty-six departments of France. 
Those departments were formed at the Revolu- 
tion from the old provinces, so that the same 
fair laws and government should prevail equally 
all over the country. When we consider how 


wide is the country, of how many different prov- = 


inces it is composed, how separated these different 
parts were till better government, education, and 
the railways, drew them together, we shall find 
it easy to understand how it is that there are so 
many types of people and dialects in France. The 
men of Marseilles and Avignon could scarcely 
understand the men of Paris at the time of the 
Revolution; the peasants on the swampy marshes, 
called “Landes,” near Bordeaux—those who walk 
about on stilts to keep out of the damp, and 
knit as they look after their flocks—are quite dif- 
ferent from the keen, busy folk in the manufac- 
turing districts of the northeast. The Bretons, 
bold sailormen in beautiful Brittany, with its 
granite rocks and wave-bitten shores, are of the 
same stock as Cornishmen and Welshmen, and 
speak a dialect which Welshmen can easily under- 
stand. Not so their fellow-countrymen on the 
other side of France, in the beautiful mountains 
of Savoy, near Grenoble, where Napoleon passed 
on his way from Elba. 

We have seen how schemes of empire in the 
New World and in India faded away in the reign 
of Louis XV. France now holds but two small 
islands off Canada, two in the West Indies, and 
a strip of land on the continent of South America. 
In India proper there remain to France but a 
few isolated towns. In the peninsula to the east 
of India the French hold a territory larger than 
France—Indo-China—whence come all sorts of 
things grown in hot climates, especially rice. 

But “the future of France,” it is said, “lies in 
Africa.” Since 1830, when Algiers was first con- 
quered, French power in that great continent has 
grown and spread till it governs an area seven- 
teen times larger than France itself. Algiers is 
the land of sunshine and bright colors, to which 
many invalids needing warmth go to enjoy the 
clear air, and flowers and fruits such as are 
grown in South Europe. Rich iron-mines and 
quarries of fine marble are among its riches. The 
burning desert of Sahara separates the valuable 
northern states from West French Africa and 
the Soudan. South of these is the French Congo. 
From these large districts come dates, palm-oil, 
rubber, and ivory. On the other side of Africa 
France owns, besides some small colonies and 
islands, the large island of Madagascar, larger 
than France. It is rich in metals, and produces 
many useful things, such as coffee, sugar, and 
cocoa. 
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THE GIRL WHO SAVED PARIS 


Axzout the year 424 A. p. there was born at a little 
village called Nanterre, about two miles from 
Paris, a little girl who was destined to do great 
things. 

Geneviéve lived at a time when the Romans 
had civilized her people, the Gauls, and had 
taught them to be Christians. Even as a little 
child of seven she became an earnest Christian, 
and people loved her for her sweet disposition. 
While looking after her father’s sheep she spun 

~ their wool in the shade of the trees. Here, like 
Joan of Arc, she was in close touch with the 
beautiful face of Nature. 

After her parents’ death the little girl went to 
live with her godmother; and as she grew big 
and tall and strong she became known for her 
piety, unselfishness, and care for those poorer 
than herself. Thus the little maid grew up to a 
beautiful womanhood. 

The peaceful life of the village was disturbed 
by dread and horror when news came that Attila, 
“the scourge of God,” as he named himself, had 
crossed the Rhine with his hordes of savage 
Huns, had destroyed towns on the way, and was 
marching to capture Paris. 

The people would have fled in terror with their 
most treasured possessions, but Genevieve stood 
on the bridge over the Seine, and urged them to 
return to prayer, repentance, and the defense of 
their homes. At that moment a present arrived 
for Geneviéve from the good Bishop Germanus, 
and the people, remembering in what esteem he 

_ held her, grew ashamed of their terror, and let 
her lead them home to pray and to arm for de- 
fense. The prayer was answered, for the danger 
was averted; Attila was defeated at Chalons, and 
then driven out of Gaul. 

Paris was threatened, a few years later, with 
invasion by the Franks, who poured over from 
the northeast. They came along the valley of the 
Seine, and besieged the walls of Paris, which the 
Romans had built. These were strong enough 
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for defense, but how could the citizens hold out 
against a more cruel foe—hunger ? 

It was at this crisis that Geneviéve showed 
what fine courage she possessed. Finding no one 
brave enough to venture outside the walls to get 
food for women and children who were dying 
for want of it, she got into a little boat, and, 
steering it down stream, passed beyond the camp 
of the Franks till she could land at a safe spot. 
Then she went from town to town imploring the 
people to send help to Paris. This she suc- 
ceeded in getting, and brought into the city a 
convoy of boats laden with provisions. The 
Franks, it is said, regarded her person as sacred, 
and so, not daring to interfere with her, let her 
pass. 

It would seem from this that the defenders of 
Paris were not very brave men, and, indeed, at 
a time later on, when Geneviéve was away, the 
Franks, under Childeric, did capture the city. The 
Frankish chief was afraid of Geneviéve’s power, 
and, fearful that she should come before him, 
gave orders that she should be shut out of the 
city. But, hearing that some of the citizens were 
to be put to death, garbed in her plain shep- 
herdess’s gown and veil, she entered, unrecog- 
nized, with some country people through the city 
gate, and went straight.to the spot in the forti- 
fications where Childeric and his wild Franks 
were holding revelry. 

The scene before her was enough to make 
most hearts quake, and stay the courage of any 
but the purest, most disinterested soul; yet the 
brave shepherdess did not shrink from her duty, 
which was to rebuke and exhort Childeric, and to 
plead for the helpless citizens. The Frankish 
chief trembled before her, and granted all her 
requests—safety for the doomed prisoners and 
mercy for Paris. 

Geneviéve lived to an honored old age, spend- 
ing her days in works of charity and piety, and 
dying in the year 512, after seeing Childeric’s 
son, Clovis, a Christian, and the cathedral of 
Notre Dame founded. The Parisians look on her 
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as their protectress, calling her Sainte Geneviéve, 
the patron saint of their city. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE’S LAST SACRIFICE 
HOW SHE GAVE HER LIFE TO. SAVE 
HER CHILDREN 


Tue King of France had been torn from the 
arms of his wife and children by the revolution- 
aries. He had been driven through the crowded 
streets of Paris in a tumbril, the drums rolling, 
the soldiers armed—he had ascended the scaffold; 
the executioners standing there had seized him 
brutally, thrown him down under the knife, so 
carelessly that the falling blade had mangled 
him; and then the drums, rolling louder than 
ever, people shouting from the streets, the win- 
dows, and the housetops, the head of the Ki 


was kingless. 

In the great prison of Paris ws a shivering 
group—Queen Marie Antginette, 
dren, and a sister of the 
dren clung to their mothtr. The King’s sister 
looked at the widowed Queen through tears. 
What would come next? 
France rest satisfied with the death of King 
Louis? Or would they say, “His Queen still lives, 
and his son, the son who is called by foreign na- 
tions King of France’? 

The days went by slowly in the great prison. 
Discipline was a little relaxed. Friends of the 
Queen were allowed to see her. Some of these 
friends were men of action. They knew. the peril 
of Marie Antoinette. They knew also their own 
peril in being her friends. But they were brave 
men—all except one. The thought of this beauti- 
ful woman bowed under the dreadful knife of the 
guillotine was horrible to their souls. They de- 
termined to save her, the coward less earnestly 
than the others. ’ 

Now, in those days there was one spirit abroad 
more terrible than all the rest—the spirit of sus- 
picion. France had got rid of her King; she 
was now a masterless republic; and no man could 
trust his neighbor. Panic took hold of the people 
of Paris. At a whisper that a man was sorry for 
the King’s death, away went that man to the guil- 
lotine. Blood ran all day in the square called 
Place de la Révolution. Husbands were torn 
from their wives, sons from their mothers; no 
man was safe. It was the Reign of Terror. 

And yet in this state of universal terror the 
friends of Marie Antoinette set themselves to res- 
cue that unhappy lady from her prison, even the 
coward. 

It was a bold, a noble, an utterly fine thing; 


such men deserve the homage of mankind, and 
we can find excuses for the coward. It matters 
not whether Marie Antoinette was worthy of such 
devotion; the thing that counts is the devotion of 
those friends. 

They could not bear that she should die hor- 
ribly in the public streets; to prevent it they ~ 
would run the risk of themselves being torn to 
pieces. There must have been times when even 
the coward forgot his fears. 

So they laid their plans, and one day they came 
to the Queen and unfolded the plan for the rescue 
of herself and her children. Then the coward 
started misgivings. The Queen strove to stimu- 
late him. He was a professor; he pointed out 
reasons for delay. His arguments were the very 
soul of logic. None who heard them could con- 
fute them. They were sound arguments. But 
there is that which undoes the most skillfully 
woven logic in the world—the tick of the clock. 
The professor argued; the clock ticked. The 
opportunity for rescue passed. 

Foreign nations had declared war against 
France. Danton, one of the uncrowned masters 
of this new commonwealth, had made answer: 

“The kings of the earth come up against us; 
we fling at their feet, as a gage of battle, the 
head of a king.” 

France was in arms. The nation rose to defend 
itself. 
“What of the Queen and her children?” asked 
the men of the Terror. The guards set in. charge 
of Marie Antoinette were increased. Escape was 
impossible. 

But without the professor the others went on. 
The danger to Marie Antoinette was greater now, 
far greater. The people were crying out for her 
blood. 

“It is this Austrian woman who has brought 
war upon us!” they cried. “Down with the Aus- 
trian woman!” 

Her friends said to each other: 

“It is now or never!” 

To save Queen and children was out of all 
question. To save Queen alone was possible. 
The plans were made ready. The risk was looked 
boldly in the face. 

Then came the brave conspirators to the Queen, 
and the proposal was made to her. She looked 
at them, not comprehending. . 

“Leave my children!” Haughtiness and de- 
fiance mingled in the mother’s face as she re- 
garded her friends. “It is impossible!” 

But the sister of the dead King spoke earnestly 
to the Queen that night. 

“You are the only one threatened. For the 
sake of your children you should go. One day 
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your son will be King of France; will he not need 
a mother at his side? And while you are in 
hiding till this tyranny be overpast, I, their aunt, 
will be a mother to your children. It is not for 
your own sake you should flee; it is for theirs.” 

Marie Antoinette listened and decided. 

“Tt is well said; I will go.” 

That night the Queen sat with her sister-in-law 
on the edge of the prince’s bed. The boy was 
asleep. The mother looked at her child’s flushed 
face laid upon the prim pillow. 

Her daughter lay in a room adjoining, sleep- 
less, the door open. The princess, lying there be- 
tween slumber and waking, heard the voices of 
the royal ladies. 

“God grant,” said the Queen, looking down at 
her son, “that this child may one day be happy.” 

“Be assured, dear sister, that he will.” 

“Youth flies away, even as joy,” said the 
Queen. “There is nothing in life that lasts. 
Happiness has an end.” 

She got up from the bed, and began pacing the 
room. The little princess could hear the steps 
of her mother. 

“And you, dear sister,” said the Queen, “when 
and where shall I ever see you again?’ She 
paused. “No! No!” she cried. “It is impossible! 
It is impossible!” 

That cry was the sacrifice of Marie Antoinette. 
It meant, not that escape was impossible, but 
that to desert her children was impossible. The 
mother rose triumphant in her heart. Beyond the 
walls of the prison, beckoning to her and calling 
to her with songs, was liberty and freedom from 
terror. Here, on these guarded walls, deepened 
and darkened with every shifting of the clock’s 
hand, was the shadow of death. 

So this poor Queen, who left her home, weep- 
ing and terrified, as a child of fifteen to become 
a wife in a strange land, who was weak and 
foolish and lived the vain existence of those about 
her—this poor weak Queen, brought to decide 
between her own liberty and the desertion of her 
children, laid down her liberty, and went to the 
guillotine for the sake of her children. In this 
one act she was noble. Perhaps all through her 
life she might have been noble, too, if the call to 
her higher self had been as loud, clear, and cer- 
tain as it was at that hour. 


THE GIRL WHO SAW THE CZAR 


Axsout a hundred years ago a Russian officer of- 
fended the Czar, and was banished with a number 
of other exiles to a cold and dreary place in the 
north of Siberia. The prisoners went through all 
manner of hardships, but this Russian officer was 
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allowed to take with him his wife and little 
daughter, Prascovia; so that he was saved the 
agony of separation from them. 

Life to the exile in Siberia was a rough and 
hard one, and as the years went by, and any hope 
of pardon grew less and less, it was sad for 
the parents to watch their little daughter growing 
a big, untaught girl in such rough surroundings. 
Seeing her father so unhappy, Prascovia was un- 
happy, too; and then one day, when she was 
nearly fifteen years old, the idea flashed into her 
mind that-she ought to go to St. Petersburg and 
beg the Czar to pardon her father. 

Could she do it? To walk all those dreary hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miles to Russia! Would 
her father and mother consent to let her try? 
Anxiously, with beating heart, she told her father 
what it was in her mind to do. But he only 
smiled at the idea of his young daughter ventur- 
ing on such a mad errand. 

Three years went by, and little Prascovia was 
growing helpful and womanly. She had never 
forgotten her cherished plan, and she put it be- 
fore her father again. This time her father and 
mother listened to her, but begged her not to 
think of leaving them for such a dangerous ven- 
ture. But Prascovia got another exile to write a 
request for a passport, and in six months that 
passport reached her. 

Now that the way was open, Prascovia’s father 
tried to dissuade her from starting. How could 
she, a penniless, unknown girl, get access to the 
Czar, even if she braved the dangers of the 
journey? But Prascovia put her trust in God, 
knelt to receive her parents’ blessing, kissed them, 
and, with just one ruble in her pocket, started 
on her long walk through the forest. Her parents 
went with her a little way to the town near, 
where she had friends who gave her a bed the 
first night; but next day her lonely tramp began. 
On and on, through the miles of forests, over 
rough roads and across rivers, Prascovia plodded, 
sometimes losing her way, sometimes getting 
soaked with rain, often weak with hunger and 
spent with exhaustion. At times she met with 
kindness, was made welcome at a cottage, or got 
a lift in a cart; at other times she was roughly 
ordered away or hooted by village boys. 

In one cottage where she spent a night the peo- 
ple seemed so unfriendly and suspicious that 
Prascovia was afraid they meant her ill, espe- 
cially when, thinking her asleep, they searched 
her clothing. But they were merely curious. 

As winter came on and snow fell, Prascovia’s 
misery increased, and she was often hindered by 
the snow-drifts. When in a barge on the Volga, 
she was pushed into the water by accident, and 
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as a result) fell ill; but some good nuns nursed 
her till she was well again. 

At last Prascovia, much to her joy, reached 
St. Petersburg. A kind lady interested herself 
in the girl, and took care of her until an oppor- 
tunity came to present her petition to the mother 
of the Czar. This lady was touched with the 
story Prascovia told her, and promised to take 
her to the Czar. : 

Now the way was clear, and two days later 
Prascovia was in the presence of the Czar. To 
her relief, he received her kindly, promised in- 
quiry into her father’s trial, and gave her five 
thousand rubles. The grateful girl poured forth 
her thanks and blessings om the Czar. 

And so Prascovia got the pardon for her father, 
and when the Czar asked if there was anything 
she wanted for herself, she begged for a like act 
of mercy for two friends of her father who were 
also in exile. 

Prascovia soon set out to meet her parents on 
their way home from Siberia, and joyful indeed 
was the meeting. 


THE GIRL WHO WALKED TO LONDON 


Tue girl about whom this story tells was born 
about two hundred years ago. She was the 
daughter of quite poor people, who were living 
in Scotland. Now, there was a law made at that 
time which was very unjust, and the punishment 
for breaking this law was death. Our heroine, 
whose name was Helen Walker, had a younger 
sister whom she loved very fondly, and this sister 
was charged with breaking the cruel law; and, 
though she was innocent, it was almost certain 
she would be condemned. . 

But it so happened that if Helen had been will- 
ing to tell the judges a falsehood, which no one 
could ever have found out, her story would have 
been taken as a proof that her sister had not done 
what she was accused of. She could have saved 
her sister by telling a lie, and no one would have 
known. 

But Helen had been taught that there is nothing 
in the world which can make it right to tell a lie. 
She would have given her own life gladly to save 
her sister; but she could not have uttered a false- 
hood to save herself, and she would not utter a 
falsehood to save her sister. The sister was not 
like that, and, when Helen went to see her in 
prison, she pleaded passionately, begging her to 
tell the lie, and reproaching her for her cruelty 
in refusing to do so easy a thing merely because 
it was wrong. Some people, too, would have told 
her that it would not really be wrong with so good 
a reason for it. But Helen would not do it, in 
spite of all temptation. 


But, if she would not lie, there was still one 
way in which she might perhaps save her sister. 
The judges would condemn her to death; but if 
Helen could win the King’s pardon she would be 
set free. But what chance was there of getting 
the King’s pardon? The King lived in London, 
hundreds of miles away. How could a poor girl 
in Edinburgh get to the King in London? To go 
from Edinburgh to London nowadays does not 
seem very alarming, but two hundred years ago 
it was a very different thing. There were no 
trains. Great people could go in their carriages, 
or gentlemen might go on horseback; people who 
could afford it might take the coach. But there 
was nothing for a poor girl like Helen but to 
tramp the whole long journey on foot, day after 
day, with just the chance of a friendly lift from 
a cart now and then; so the journey would be 
weary and long. Worse than that, it would be 
dangerous, for in those days highwaymen and 
foot-pads and tramps often attacked people who 
were going along the country roads alone. But 
it was the only chance of saving her sister, and, 
starting on her long walk, she did reach London 
in safety. 

Now, in London there was a great Scottish 
lord living, the Duke of Argyll, to whom Helen’s 
father had once done some service. So, when 
she got there, Helen sent a letter to the duke to 
entreat him to help her to get speech with the 
Queen, for the King himself was away from 
England. The duke admired her courage and 
her truthfulness so much that he did help her. 
And when she came before the Queen, she 
pleaded so movingly, showing that her sister was 
really innocent, that she persuaded the Queen; 
and the pardon was granted. 

This is a true story, and out of it Sir Walter 
Scott made up the story of “The Heart of Mid- 
lothian”; and so, because his heroine, Jeannie 
Deans, will never be forgotten, the fame of the 
real Jeannie—Helen Walker—and of her golden 
deed will live forever. 


THE FLOOD AT ZINTON FALLS 


SWOLLEN to twice its usual size by long-continued 
rains, the river Wharfe raced between its banks 
with a noise like thunder. At Skipton it was no 
longer a peaceful river, but a wild torrent— 
grand, indeed majestic, in appearance, perilous to 
a degree to any who might come within the sweep 
of its impetuous course. 

Heedless of all but play, two little boys were 
amusing themselves on the bank. Occasionally 
their laughter would rend the air as they tumbled 
about, one on top of the other. Then they would 
pick themselves up, and off they would go again. 
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Suddenly, one of them, a child only five years 
of age, slipped and fell into the torrent. In a 
moment he was swept away and carried down- 
stream with great swiftness. 

The screams of his companion attracted the at- 
tention of Kate Verity, a girl in a mill close by. 
Throwing down the book she was reading, she 
rushed out to see what was the matter. A glance 
was sufficient to tell her all. With amazing quick- 
ness, she decided what was best to be done. To 
have plunged into the river there and then was 
‘useless, for by this time, brief as was the period 
that had elapsed, the child had been carried a hun- 
dred yards down the stream. Promptly the 
plucky girl set off, running along the bank in 
pursuit. Barely thirty feet above the terrible 
Linton Falls she came level with him. A few 
yards more and nothing could save the boy from 
being carried into the white tumbling foam and 
dashed to pieces on the sharp rocks below. 

The girl did not hesitate for an instant. Into 
the rapid current she plunged, and caught the boy 
as he came sweeping downward. Then followed 
a tremendous struggle. The force of the water 
seemed irresistible. 

The girl, however, knew well what she was 
about. Throwing the child across her shoulder, 
she struck out; the current held her, and for a 
while she made no headway. But there was no 
hurry, no fear; not once did the steady, strong 
sweep of her stroke give way to haste or excite- 
ment. Slowly, inch by inch, as it seemed, she 
forged her way toward the bank. More than 
once she was carried against a rock, and her de- 
struction seemed imminent; but she came through 
without mishap, and was soon near enough to the 
bank to be dragged out of the water, bleeding and 
almost insensible, still clutching the rescued boy. 

For this gallant act, which so fortunately re- 
sulted in a successful rescue, the brave York- 
shire lass, Kate Verity, was awarded the bronze 
medal of the Royal Humane Society. 


THE BRAVE SCHOOL-GIRL OF DORSET 


TuHE deeds of many humble heroes and heroines 
are quite unknown, but they are all worthy of 
record. Julia Hatcher, a school-girl, lived at 
Moorside, a lonely spot near Blandford, Dorset. 
One day, while she was at work in her house, 
she was startled by the sound of screaming. 

Going to the door, she was horrified to see a 
huge bull tossing a boy in a field on the other 
side of the road. Again and again the infuriated 
animal rushed at the prostrate figure, lifted him 
on its terrible horns, and threw him backward 
high into the air, so that he fell heavily to the 
earth. 
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The lad’s death seemed but a question of mo- 
ments. Realizing this, Julia Hatcher rushed out 
to save him. It was a perilous errand, and one 
which seemed certain to prove fatal, for the 
furious bull was in no mood to permit inter- 
ference. 

But the girl’s presence of mind was equal to 
the occasion. She remembered that bulls always 
shut their eyes when stoned, so as she hurried 
along she picked up the likely stones that lay 
directly in her path. 

The moment she got within range she began to 
bombard the bull. Every stone did not take ef- 
fect; some went very wide of the mark. They 
served, however, to divert the animal’s attention 
from the boy—which, after all, was the main ob- 
ject. All the while she kept advancing till she 
got so near that it was impossible for her to miss 
her mark. 

The bull resented these attentions, and several 
times he charged with lowered head. The girl 
stood her ground undaunted, meeting each fresh 
rush with a well-sustained shower of stones. 

At length the bull paused, glared about him for 
a moment, and then turned tail. Prompt to im- 
prove her advantage, Julia followed, pelting him 
vigorously till he took himself off. 

The courageous girl now turned her attention 
to the boy, who was by this time unconscious. 
He looked in a terrible condition. His clothes 
were torn to rags, and he was frightfully bruised 
and battered. Fortunately, no bones were broken. 
After a great deal of trouble, she restored him 
to consciousness. Eventually he recovered from 
the ill-effects of that terrible day, and quite re- 
gained his health. 

Had she not acted so courageously and 
promptly, and had she not remembered that bulls 
close their eyes when stones are thrown at them, 
there is no doubt that the boy would have lost 
his life. For this brave action in facing a bull 
she was awarded a bronze medal. 


A WOMAN’S RIDE IN THE SEA 


BATTLING with the fierce winds and heaving 
waves in the effort to save life is hard work for 
strong men, and yet how many times have brave 
women risked their lives and faced the most ap- 
palling dangers in order to rescue men and 
women and children from a watery grave. 

Some years ago a lady, named Miss Grace Bus- 
sell, who lived at Wallscliffe, in Western Aus- 
tralia, was reading in the drawing-room of. her 
father’s house, when a native servant rode up 
to the front door to say that a ship had been 
wrecked about seven miles down the coast, and 
was fast going to pieces on the rocks. A hurri-. 
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cane was blowing at the time, and the sea was 
lashed into a fury by the fierceness of the wind. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Miss Bussell 
ran to the stable, and, jumping on her father’s 
horse, a fine animal, galloped off down the coast 
with the servant. The ship was about two hun- 
dred feet from the shore, and the waves were 
dashing over it in such a way that it was clear 
the vessel could not hold together very long. 

The crew attempted to land some of the pas-~ 
sengers in the ship’s boat, but the boat had 
scarcely left the wreck when a large wave caught 
the little craft as though it were a cork and 
turned it right over, so that all the occupants were 
hurled into the sea in a moment. 

It was at this moment that Miss Bussell ar- 
rived at the spot directly opposite the wreck, and 
she immediately dashed into the angry sea and 
guided her brave steed toward the place where 
the people were struggling in the water. The ser- 
vant followed her on his horse, and together they 
managed to bring a large number of the half- 
drowned people in safety to the shore. 

Again and again did Miss Bussell go out to 
battle with the storm and waves, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that she could keep her 
seat upon the horse’s back. But each time she 
‘nanaged to reach the struggling victims of the 
wreck, and, swimming hither and thither among 
them, enabled some half-dozen or so to cling to 
the saddle or horse’s mane and tail, and so as- 
sisted them to the shore. 

The risk was very great, and on each occasion 
that Miss Bussell turned her horse’s head toward 
the wreck, after bringing a party to land, it 
seemed that she could never succeed in her pur- 
pose. Still more impossible did it seem that she 
could ever reach the shore again with her living 
load. But her great pluck and determination and 
skill, and the strength and endurance of her fine 
animal, enabled her to perform the apparently 
impossible; and by dint of these repeated exer- 
tions the passengers and crew were, in due time, 
saved, including the men and women and the lit- 
tle children who had been on board. The last 
man was saved by the servant, Samuel Isaacs, 
who swam his horse out and rescued him just as 
he was about to sink. 

Once, when Miss Bussell was bringing five or 
six exhausted people to shore, her horse’s legs be- 
came entangled in a rope, and it looked as though 
nothing could save the party; but by clever 
handling Miss Bussell saved the animal from 
being washed over on to his side, and he was 
able to get his legs free of the rope. The medal 
of the Royal Humane Society was presented to 


the gallant lady for the wonderful bravery and 


courage she displayed on this occasion. Had it 
not been for her prompt and plucky action there 
would have been little hope for the passengers 
and crew, for on this part of the Australian coast 
there was not, at that time, any proper life- 
saving apparatus provided. 


A HEROINE OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS 


Far away in the Pacific Ocean are the Hawaiian 
Islands, formerly called the Sandwich Islands, 
for the most part formed of coral, but having 
lofty volcanic mountains. 

One of these is named Kilauea, and is one of 
the largest and most terrible volcanoes in the 
world. Its enormous crater contains a lake of 
liquid fire, from six to nine miles round, and the 
smoke of it rises like a cloud by day and night. 
The natives used to believe that amid the fire 
dwelt a fierce goddess named Pe-le, whose bath 
was in the mighty crater, and whose hair was 
supposed to be the glassy threads that covered 
the hills. Every one stood in awe of Pe-le, but 
especially women. 

The priests said that if a woman climbed the 
mountain, picked berries from the bushes, and 
flung them into the lake of fire, the goddess would 
“shake with her thunders, and shatter her 
island.” nat 

But a hundred years ago Christian missionaries 
came to the island, and gradually the people gave 
up their faith in the fierce and savage deities 
they had worshiped, and began to serve the one 
true Maker of heaven and earth. Only the fear 
of Pe-le was still upon them, and her flaming 
mountain was the heathen stronghold. 

Then it was that a brave Christian woman, 
strong in faith and courage, resolved to defy 
the goddess in her fastness, and break the spell 
that bound the people. Her name was Kapiolani, - 
and she was the wife of Naihe, the public orator 
of Hawaii. This was in 1825. 

One day she plucked a branch of the sacred 
berries, which it was sacrilege for a woman to 
touch, and started to climb the mountain. It was 
a toilsome and terrible ascent of two and a half 
miles; very dangerous, too, when she reached the 
slippery sheets of lava and the slopes of crum- 
bling cinders. 

The enraged priests of Pe-le came out of their 
sanctuary among the crags, and tried to bar her 
way with threats, but she heeded them not. She 
pressed on to the summit, and then clambered 
down the side of the terrible crater, till she stood 
on the brink of the boiling sea of fire. 

Then she hurled into it the sacred berries, with 
the words: 

“If I perish by the anger of Pe-le, then dread 
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is her power; but behold, I defy her wrath! I 
have broken her orders; I live and am safe, for 
Jehovah the Almighty is my God. His was the 
breath that kindled these flames; his is the hand 
which restrains their fury. Oh, ye people, be- 
hold how vain are the gods of Hawaii, and serve 
the Lord!” 

Safely Kapiolani descended the mountain, hav- 
ing broken the power of superstition by her brave 
deed and won her cause of faith and freedom. 


HOW ELIZABETH FRY REFORMED THE 
PRISONS 


Peruaps you have never visited a prison. It is 
strange to hear the great gate close behind you, 
and to find yourself standing inside of the high 
spiked walls which prevent criminals from mak- 
ing their escape into liberty. If you have known 
this experience, you will understand how pitiful 
are those words in the Church Litany: “That it 
may please thee to have pity upon all prisoners 
and captives.” It is terrible to be a prisoner, 

But it was worse, infinitely worse, to be a pris- 
oner a hundred years ago; and for poor women 
it was so horrible that no language can describe 
their sufferings. Women, innocent or guilty, 
those who had been tried by the judge, and those 
who still were awaiting their trial, women of 
education and gentleness, and women so low that 
they were lower than animals—all were thrown 
together into one prison, among desperate and 
evil men. 

In England first, then in other lands, all this 
was changed through the work of one noble- 
hearted woman. 

In those days there lived a Quaker lady named 
Elizabeth Fry, who was deeply religious, and 
lived her religion by trying to help others. She 
believed that bad people would become good if 
they were helped. She herself had once been vain 
and fond of frivolity. She had known the diff- 
culty of becoming serious and good. When some 
one asked her about the crime of a certain pris- 
oner, Mrs. Fry would answer, “I never ask the 
crimes, for we have all come short.” It was not 
of the crimes. she thought, but of the soul; she 
looked into the eyes of prisoners, not into their 
records. 

This noble lady had heard about the prisoners 


in Newgate, and asked permission to visit them. 
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Fry went alone, and she won the hearts of the 
women prisoners by sheer kindness and sympathy 
For the first time they looked into the eyes of : 
good person, who believed that they could be 
good. That helped them. 

She set herself to start a school among thes« 
terrible prisoners. The officials scoffed at the 
idea, and told her it would be a failure. The 
school became a great success. Then she set het 
heart upon giving the prisoners interesting em: 
ployment. Again, the officials said the idea was 
impossible. But the industry also became a grea 
success. Remember that even the kindest people 
in the world will always tell you that every 
scheme for the lifting up of fallen people is use: 
less—and it would be useless in their hands. I 
was because Elizabeth Fry knew that her scheme: 
would not fail that she carried them to victory 
She had faith. She knew that God is on the side 
of good, and that evil must yield to righteousness 

This good woman was the daughter of a rick 
man and the wife of a rich man. She migh 
have lived a life of idle enjoyment. She might 
have sent subscriptions to help good works, anc 
herself remained in the comfort of her home 
But every morning when she woke, her thought: 
were 


“Of the hearts that daily break, 
Of the tears that hourly fall.” 


She cared for the vilest; she sought the mos‘ 
hopeless. So we find her praying on the deck o: 
convict ships, reading the Bible in prison, sitting 
all night in the condemned cell of a poor womar 
to be hanged on the morrow. She was the ange 
of the prisons. By her aid all the prisons of the 
world became kinder and better places. There i: 
not now a single woman in jail who ought not tc 
bless the name of Elizabeth Fry. 

Her idea was that a person who does wrong 
should be handled in such a way that he does no 
become worse, but better. Prisons are not only 
for punishment, but for improvement. She 
wanted to teach the worst person in prison that 
if he wished, he could become better. Prison i: 
a terrible punishment. To be locked up like < 
wild beast is a frightful indignity. But even ir 
prisons—which are necessary—the spirit 0: 
Christ can enter, and the most degraded crimina 
can learn to forget his sufferings in the love anc 
mercy of a Saviour who understands all his diffi 
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THE DAUGHTER OF SIR THOMAS MORE 


One of the crimes that will be remembered 
against King Henry VIII. as long as the world 
lasts is the murder of his greatest subject and 
the noblest Englishman of that age, Sir Thomas 
More. And men chiefly remember this crime, 
perhaps, because they were told in childhood the 
_ story of Sir Thomas More’s daughter, the beau- 
tiful and heroic Margaret Roper. 

Sir Thomas More was the son of a judge, Sir 
John More, and while his father was yet living, 
the son was made Lord Chancellor. So he be- 
came his father’s chief. But such was the noble 
nature of this man, that when on his way to court 
he encountered his father, he would kneel down 
before him and ask his blessing. 

He was one of the greatest scholars of that 
day, and his stately house at Chelsea was always 
crowded with distinguished people anxious to 
hear his bright and wise conversation. His chil- 
dren and their children were ever close to him, 
but none was so faithful to him, so gentle and 
helpful in trial, as the lovely Margaret, wife of 
William Roper. 

And when evil times fell, and for conscience 
sake Sir Thomas More was thrown into prison, 
it was Margaret who proved his chief comfort. 
His wife did not understand him. 

“Why do you live in this filthy prison with rats 
and mice,” said she, “when you might sit at the 
King’s right side and enjoy yourself at home?” 

To which the great man replied with a smile: 

“T pray thee, good Mrs. Alice, tell me one 
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thing—is not this house as near heaven as my 
own?” 

Margaret understood him better, and cheered 
him in his disposition to defy the King. But her 
heart was near breaking. After his trial, when 
he had been .condemned to death, this daughter 
broke through the soldiers surrounding him, flung 
her arms about his neck, and cried: 

“Oh, my father !—oh, my father!” And he laid 
his hand on her head and blessed her. 

She parted from him only to return, once more 
flinging her arms impulsively about him, and kiss- 
ing him with such an agony of affection that even 
the soldiers wept. And when she got home she 
received a letter from her father written in char- 
coal: 

“T never liked your manner better than when - 
you kissed me last; for I am most pleased when 
daughterly love and dear charity have no leisure 
to look to worldly courtesy.” 

The head of this splendid man was set on a 
pole on London Bridge, but it soon vanished. No 
one knows how, but Margaret Roper obtained it 
in some way, and the news soon got whispered 
that she was the thief. 

Then was this gracious lady summoned to at- 
tend before the King’s council, and there, tn- 
affrighted, she owned that the head was in her 
possession. So noble was her manner in making 
this declaration that no man dare punish her, and 
she was allowed to keep the sacred relic. It was 


ever with her, and when she died it was buried 
in her arms. 
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MEN WHO MADE THE WORLD KNOWN 


ALTHOUGH millions of people live in the United 
States, nobody in this country is so stupid as to 
think that these are all the people there are, or 
that ours is the only country in the world. 

But once people in different countries thought 
that there was no other land but theirs, and no 
other people but themselves. They did not travel 
from country to country as we do now, so they 
could not get to know of far-off places and dif- 
ferent peoples. When they did begin to learn 
that the world had many different countries, and 
many different peoples, they were as surprised 
as we should be if we suddenly discovered the air 
above to be full of islands and peoples. 

People living where the weather is always 
warm never dreamed that there were such things 
as snow and ice. Those who lived where the 
weather is always cold did not imagine that there 
were parts of the world where it is always sum- 
mer, where oranges and grapes grow wild in the 
sunshine, where birds of paradise fly like living 
rainbows amidst the trees and fireflys dance like 
winged rubies in the glowing air. 

Remember that people used to think that the 
earth was flat. The people of those early times 
did not find it easy to make their way about the 
world, and to discover other countries and people. 
Still, little by little, they did learn their way about. 
There were people living all round the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and they began to spread about, and 
to find that the world was larger than they 
thought. There were wonderful people living in 
the north of Palestine called the Phcenicians. 
Their country ran along by the sea for a distance 
of about two hundred miles, and they built tiny 
ships and began to explore this great sea. They 
made friends with King David and King Sol- 
omon; they went to Greece and Spain and Eng- 
land. They found the way over land to India and 
China and Persia, and parts of Africa. Well, 
that had all been forgotten, and, hundreds of 


years later, Rome, so proud to think herself 
mistress of all the world, did not know that there 
was such a place as China! And China had never 
heard of Rome! 

One day somebody brought news to the court 
of China saying that far away there was another 
part of the world, with many rich people in it. 
The name of the place was not known, but China 
made up her mind to have the place, no matter 
what it might be called. A great Chinese general 
was sent with an army through the center of the 
continent of Asia to conquer this unknown land; 
but he was taken ill before he could get far. 

Centuries passed away, and Rome was con- 
quered by barbarians, and then nearly all that 
had been learned was lost again. Stupid men, 
who thought nothing about learning, destroyed 
all the writings that they could, and so the world 
was divided off again much as it had been before, 
the people in one country knowing little or noth- 
ing about those in other countries. 

Think what the world lost by this. If all the 
books in the world to-day were destroyed, and 
no more were printed for hundreds of years, 
people would not be able to read, and some day 
they would have to begin again to learn all that 
we know now. So, as that sort of thing did 
happen in the old days, and people went for hun- 
dreds of years without learning again what had 
been lost, we need not be surprised that Cesar 
never heard of China, or that Shakespeare never 
knew that there was such a land as Australia, 
which we now know as a great island-continent. 

We shall see in our stories of discoverers and 
explorers how the great heroes of old times 
found their way about the world, through strange, 
savage lands, and upon seas over which they had 
nothing to guide them. To enjoy the stories it 
will be better if we can have a map or globe of 
the world before us, because it is then easier to 
understand. 
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MARCO POLO AND HIS WONDERFUL 
ADVENTURES 


Ir is a wonderful thing, but it was, to a great ex- 
tent, the doings of a boy which set men exploring 
the great seas to find their way about the world. 
As we have already seen, men from time to time 
did go about, but as they made a secret of what 
they saw and did, their knowledge was of no ser- 
vice to the rest of mankind. Marco Polo was only 
a small boy of fifteen, and not very strong, when 
he set out on his travels through strange lands, 
among savage people, to find his way to China, 
but when he grew up, what he had seen and 
known was written in a book for all men to 
read. His tales of strange countries and peoples, 
and of the riches and splendors of other lands, 


made other men want to go where he had been. - 


His book told them how he had got there, so they 
were able to go by the route which he had fol- 
lowed, but it also caused them to make up their 
minds to go by sea to the countries which he had 
visited. 

Marco Polo did not go alone to China. He 
went with his father and uncle. He was born in 
Venice, and only the love of travel made them 
set out. His father and uncle had already been 
to China and back, and now they decided that 
the brave boy Marco should go with them. They 
had to go over mountains, and across terrible 
deserts, through hot burning lands, and places 
where the cold was terrible. Poor Marco was 
made quite ill by the hardships, but he got better 
and kept bravely on. Through such courage men 
have discovered nearly all the world. 

At last they came to China, where a great King, 
called Kublai Khan, was much pleased to see 
them. Marco grew up at the court, and became 
a great favorite of the King. Marco learned to 
speak several languages, and was so clever that 
the King sent him as his ambassador to Cochin 
China, to India, and to other lands. Each time 
he came back, Marco was able to tell the King, 
not only the answer to the message with which 
he had been sent, but all about the countries 
themselves: how the people lived, what their 
trades were, and what were the big cities and 
rivers and mountains wherever he went. The 
King had never had so clever an ambassador as 
this before, and he heaped riches on Marco and 
his father and uncle. 

At last the Polos wanted to return to Venice, 
from which they had been absent for twenty- 
three years. The King was very sorry to let 
them go, but at last consented, and they came 
back. Marco remembered all he had seen and 
learned, and afterward he had it all written down. 
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For long, people did not believe his story to be 
true. They could not think it possible that there 
were such great lands as China and India, with 
millions upon millions of people. And the talk 
of silks and jewels and beautiful foods and scents 
of which he told seemed just as untrue. But by 
and by, when men began to know more, they saw 
that there was some truth in this book. It set 
men studying and making bold plans for discov- 
ery. The great Columbus, who lived two hun- 
dred years later, was one of those who studied 
the book, and it helped him greatly when he was 
making up his mind to try and find India by sail- 
ing over the sea to it. 

To show how hard Marco Polo found it to 
make people believe the account of his travels, 
we must read the story of what happened when | 
he and his father and uncle got back to Venice. 
Nobody knew them. Nobody would believe that 
the little Marco Polo who had gone away as a 
boy had become a great traveler and come back 
a rich man. So the Polos asked their old friends 
to a great feast. First they appeared in robes of 
crimson satin; then they changed these for other 
robes, and at last they came into the room wear- 
ing the torn, soiled old clothes which they had 
worn in their wanderings. Their friends stared 
in surprise, and were still more startled when 
the three men cut open the patches of the old 
clothes and showed that these were filled with 
jewels. Then the people believed that the stran- 
gers really were the Polos, back from the far-off 
lands. 


THE STORY OF CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 
BUS AND HIS DISCOVERY 


CHRISTOPHER CoLumBus did a greater thing than 
he knew. He thought that he discovered India; 
but it was not India which he found by sailing 
out over the great unknown sea. It was new 
land—America—though he died before the coun- 
try was called by that name. Columbus never 
heard the name America. Many people think 
that the country ought to have been called 
Columbia, after him. 

Columbus was very poor as a boy, but he was 
clever, and learned all he could about geography - 
and travel. He was brave, too, and went to sea 
as far as ships commanded by other men could 
carry him. Once he was wrecked and almost 
drowned. When ever he could, he read about 
Marco Polo’s travels and other great adventures. 
He was born at Genoa, in Italy, and when he 
grew up he asked the rich people of his native 
town to provide him with a ship to go and look 
for new lands. For he did not believe that the 
earth is flat, as most people did at that time; he 


From Stereograph, copyright 1893 of Gaasiweod & Underwood, 
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believed it to be round. He knew that India was 
far away at the back of Italy, where he lived, 
and he thought that it was part of a very great 


continent which reached far round into the sea. 


on the other side of the world. And he thought 
that if he sailed out across the ocean to the west 
he would come to the western side of India. 

The people of Genoa would not have anything 
to do with such a scheme, so he went to Portugal 
and asked the King to help him. Now, this King 
was already sending out men and ships to explore 
the coast of Africa, and he thought there might 
be something in the plan of Columbus. But he 
was a bad, deceitful man, and secretly sent other 
men with a ship to do what Columbus had asked 
to be allowed to do. But the men on the King of 
Portugal’s ship were cowards and turned back, 
frightened by the great sea. 

When he heard what was being done, Columbus 
was angry and sad, and went away at once, and 
wrote to the King of England for help. Before 
anything could come of this, he went with his 
little son to Spain, and though the King of Por- 
tugal sent for him to go back, he would not. He 
went next to a Spanish duke, who could not help 
him, but sent him to King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella of Spain. Spain was at war with the 
Moors, and the plan of Columbus was put off 
from time to time, until at last he went away, 
heavy of heart, resolved to go to France. He 
was so poor that he had to stop at a monastery 
and beg for bread for his little boy. The monks 
took him in and were charmed with his strange 
talk. One man there happened to be a friend of 
the Queen of Spain. He wrote at once to her 
_ telling her how important was the plan of Colum- 
bus, and she sent for Columbus to go again to 
court. But once more he was disappointed. He 
was kept waiting about the court, the Queen 
being engaged in games while the man who was 
waiting to discover the New World was sorrow- 
ing in neglect. He set off.for France at last, and 
then the Queen knew that he really was in ear- 
nest, and this time had him brought back, and 
caused three little ships to be fitted out for him. 

He set sail on Friday, August 3, 1492, when he 
was about forty-six years old. It was a strange 
and wonderful voyage, over an ocean which, so 
far as he knew, nobody else had ever sailed. His 
crews were terrified and wanted to turn back, 
and he had great difficulty in making them obey. 
They sailed on for two months and a week, and 
then, at ten o’clock on the night of October 11, 
1492, Columbus saw a light shining in the dark- 


ness. He thought that land was there, and next 
morning he found that he was right. There be- 
fore them lay a beautiful island. Columbus 
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dressed himself in his richest clothes, and, bear- 
ing the banner of Spain, he went on shore. 
There he made all his crew kneel down and bless 
God, and kiss the ground, and give thanks for 
God’s mercies in bringing them to this place. 
Columbus then claimed the island for the King 
of Spain, and went on his way finding other 
islands. These islands he thought must be the 
western islands of India, because the East Indies 
were on the other side of the world. So he called 
them the West Indies, and called the people on 
them Indians. They were not Indians, but so 
they were called, and all the red men in America 
were called red Indians for the same reason. It 
was America that Columbus had found, but he 
thought it was India. 

He discovered another island, which is called 
Cuba, and a third, which he called Santo Do- 
mingo, now named Haiti. One of his ships was 
wrecked, so he took the wood from her and 
built a fort with it at Haiti. In this he left some 
of his men, and then returned to Spain. He was 
received with great honors, and soon set out again 
for the West. He made more discoveries of 
islands, and still more in the third trip. Although 
he had done such a great thing, Columbus was 
made very sad by his enemies. Men were angry 
because of his success, and told spiteful and false 
tales about him. Once he was put in chains, like 
a common thief. He was very poor and very 
lonely when he died. 

America was the name given to the land after 
Columbus died. A man named Amerigo Ves- 
pucci explored the coast which Columbus had 
discovered, and found that it was not the coast 
of India. “It is a New World,” he said. For a 
long time the land was called simply the New 
World, but at last it was decided to call it after 
the man who had found that it was not India. 
It was called America, after Amerigo, instead of 
after the name of the man who found it. America 
was discovered by Columbus in 1492. It was not 
named America until 1506. But the great thing 
that Columbus did will never be forgotten. 


VASCO DA GAMA AND THE FIRST 
VOYAGE ROUND THE CAPE 


Tue people of Portugal thought that Columbus 
had discovered India by sailing to the west, so 
they made up their minds to discover it by sailing 
to the east. To do this they had to go from 
Portugal right down the west coast of Africa. 
Now, although a brave sailor named Dias had 
discovered that the coast did not go on forever 
and ever, and that there was an end to it, nobody 
had ever dared to go round the Cape of Good 
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Hope, which Dias had found. It took a hundred 
years of exploring to find that there was such a 
place as the Cape, for men were afraid to sail 
out into the open sea in those days; they kept 
close to the shore, and dared not go far beyond 
the place from which they started, for fear they 
should never be able to get back. But now King 
Emmanuel of Portugal fitted out three ships, and 
sent a nobleman from his court to see what he 
could do. : 

This nobleman was named Vasco da Gama. 

His men were just as frightened as those of 
Columbus had been. But he kept on and on, 
and at last reached the Cape of Good Hope, and 
found that he could get round to the other side 
of Africa. Terrible storms seemed likely to 
swallow up his ships. His crew begged him to go 
back. “I will never go back until I have set foot 
in India,” he said. Some of the men made up 
their minds to kill him, but he put these men in 
irons, and himself took command of the steering 
of the ship. They reached the Indian Ocean, and, 
sailing along the east coast of Africa, found great 
cities. At one of these they were able to get a 
pilot who knew the way across the waters. They 
reached Calicut, in India, at last, and tried to 
make friends with the King of Calicut. He was 
a bad man, and, after taking their presents, tried 
to kill them. They managed to return to Por- 
tugal, having found out one of the most important 
things in the world—the way to India by sea. So 
Vasco da Gama’s name is one of the most fa- 
mous in the list of explorers. 


MAGELLAN AND DEL CANO AND HOW 
THEY FOUNDITHE PACIFIC OCEAN 


Tue first man to sail round the world was only 
a lieutenant. His name was Juan Sebastian del 
Cano, and when he set sail on the voyage he had 
for his leader the great Ferdinand Magellan. 
The ships went out from Seville to the west on 
September 20, 1519, and returned from the east 
on September 8, 1522, three years all but twelve 
days. But when they got back, instead of the 
five ships and 270 men with which they had 
started, they had only one ship and eighteen men. 
Cano was in command; the brave Magellan was 
dead. To understand what had happened we 
must go back a little. 

After the voyages of Columbus, the King of 
Spain still believed that India could be reached 
by sailing to the west. So he sent Ferdinand 
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Magellan to seek the truth. Magellan was a 
Portuguese noble, who had left the service of his 
King because he had not been well treated in 
Portugal. He had already been in India by Vasco 
da Gama’s way, and had seen the famous Spice 
Islands. Now he set out to do what Columbus 
had failed to do—to reach India by the western 
passage. 

He struck out boldly for what we now know as 
South America. Nobody had ever been able to 
get to the end of it; nobody could tell whether it 
was possible to get round or through it. Some 
of his men rose in mutiny, and one ship left him 
because the crew were too much frightened to go 
farther; but he would not give up. He explored 
all down the coast, and at last came to a great 
opening. He sailed up it, hoping it would go 
right through. No; it was only a great river. 
He came back, and went on until at last the 
coast seemed to break in two. He sailed through 
heavy waves into a channel which ran between 
great precipices. He wasthe only man not 
afraid. His men almost died of fright when a 
great storm arose. He managed to calm their 
fears, and at last they got through the strange 
channel. And then a magnificent open ocean ap- 
peared before them. It was smooth and calm, 
and he called it the Pacific, which means the 
“peaceful” ocean. That is how the great Pacific 
Ocean was named. 

He had come through a strait which he called 
after his own name. The Magellan Strait had 
shown him the way past South America. To get 
through it had taken him thirty-eight days, so it 
is not surprising that his men were afraid. He 
now sailed halfway round the world, and reached 
the Philippine Islands, where he was killed in a 
battle with natives. 

It was when Magellan died that Cano, taking 
the only ship fit to sail on, continued the voyage, 
still in strange waters, but knowing that he was 
steering for home. He came back round the 
Cape of Good Hope as Vasco da Gama had come 
round from India. When he got home people 
saw that, as he had gone out by one way and 
come back by another, the world really was 
shaped like a ball, and that Cano had been 
round it. 

The Magellan Strait is still called after the man 
who found that it led to the East. Many attempts 
were made to follow Magellan, and after fifty 
years Sir Francis Drake sailed round the world 
from England. 


EXPLORERS AND DISCOVERERS, 


2. MAGELLAN, 3. VASCO DA GAMA, 
I, COLUMBUS. 
4. ALBUQUERQUE. 


5. DE SOTO, 
6, SEBASTIAN CABOT. 
7. DE BALBOA. 8. 
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THE EXPLORERS OF AFRICA 


Wuy do men call Africa the Dark Continent? 
It is not because the sun does not shine there. 
Nowhere does the sun shine with more heat and 
brightness than in Africa. 

The reason why we call Africa the Dark Con- 
tinent is that for hundreds and hundreds of years 
thousands upon thousands of miles of the land of 
Africa were unknown to men, because the great 
continent was so difficult and dangerous to ex- 
plore. 

Now railways are being laid down in Africa, 
and how rapidly the country is being opened up 
to-day! But even yet travelers who pass beyond 
where the railway runs have to travel through 
great forests where there are wild beasts, and 
insects as deadly as the animals. They have to 
face fever and plagues. They have to pass 
through sandy deserts and through lands flooded 
in winter and parched in summer. All that is 
very terrible, but it is the only way in which 
men have been able to make known to the world 
what Africa is like. It is one of the most won- 
derful things in history, the gaining of our pres- 
ent knowledge of this great continent, so long 
unknown. 

Hundreds of years before Jesus was born, men 
in tiny ships went sailing along parts of the coast 
of Africa. Herodotus, a great writer of history, 
who lived long, long ago, tells us of a man who, 
more than six hundred years before Jesus lived, 
sailed right down one coast of Africa, round by 
what we now call the Cape of Good Hope, and 
up the other side. We cannot be sure whether 
that really happened, though we believe it did. 
But men did not dare to go right into the coun- 
try. They lived up in the north of Africa, and 
they knew what the land about them was like, 
but no more. If you look at the map you will 
find the Nile River running into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. By the sides of that river, in the 
valley through which it ran, all the learned men 
of the Old World lived. That was before Greece 
and Rome had become powerful and learned na- 
tions. 

These learned men were Egyptians, who made 
slaves of the children of Israel. It was into their 
land, the land of Egypt, that Jesus was taken 
when a child, so that Herod should not have 
him killed. They built great cities and wonder- 
ful temples and monuments such as have never 
been built since. They had good laws. They 
had a way of writing on bricks of clay; and, 
considering that all the rest of the people in the 
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world were little better than savages, these 
Egyptians were very wonderful people indeed. 
Yet they dared not travel far up the river along 
whose banks they lived. 

When the power of the Egyptians died away, 
there came the civilization of the Phcenician peo- 
ple. The Phcenicians were brave travelers, es- 
pecially on the sea. They went to Britain when 
the people there were only savages. But the 
Pheenicians dared not go far into the heart of 
Africa. 

Next the brave and skillful Greeks ruled in 
Egypt. Later still the Romans were the gov- 
ernors—they ruled all the world which was then 
known. But still no more of Africa was known 
to them than had been known to the Egyptians. 
They gave the name of Africa to a small place 
in the north of the continent by the south shore 
of the Mediterranean, and they spoke of the rest 
of the continent, which they had never explored, 
as the land stretching away toward the setting 
sun, and they did not know where or how it 
ended. So the cleverest people in the world lived 
for thousands of years in a land of which they 
knew nothing, except just that portion in which 
they made their homes. It was as strange as it 
would have been if the Britons, then the Romans, 
and afterward the Saxons and the Danes and the 
Normans, had all settled down by the banks of 
the river Thames, and had never dared to go 
farther into England to see what the rest of the 
country was like. 

The reason for this fear of the people was 
that the real Africa lay at the other side of the 
great Sahara Desert, which no man could cross, 
because there was no water or food for himself 
or his beasts; while, if men landed upon the 
coasts lower down, they found either more des- 
erts or mountains, or terrible forests filled with 
savage animals. If that man about whom Herod- 
otus wrote really did sail round the coasts of 
Africa, then two thousand years passed before 
another man did it. The man who next did it 
was Vasco da Gama. During those two thou- 
sand years many people had gradually made their 
way inland from the north. The Arabs had 
come in great numbers, and vast tribes of sav- 
age, wandering men from Asia had followed 
them. But still no white man had been there. 
At last men began to cross the sea from Europe 
and settle down on the coasts of Africa. Men 
from Britain began to explore along the coast. 
But nothing important was done in this way until 
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1770, when a daring traveler named James Bruce 
went traveling through a part of Africa called 
Abyssinia. 

The people of Abyssinia were then ruled by a 
king who was supposed to be a descendant of 
Solomon, the great King of whom we read in the 
Bible. But they were savage, cruel people. They 
would have killed Bruce if he had not been a 
wonderful man. First of all he cured the illness 
of people in the King’s palace, and that made the 
King and Queen his friends. The people them- 
selves became his friends when they saw the 
strange things, he could do with a gun. They had 
never seen a gun before, and they thought Bruce 
must be a wonderful hunter when they saw him 
shoot birds flying high up in the air. When he 
pretended to shoot a tallow candle through a 
table—which he did to surprise them—they 
thought he must be a magician. When they saw 
him tame and ride savage horses, they wondered 
still more, and gave him the best horse in all the 
country, asking him to have it always saddled, 
to drive in front of him wherever he went. 

Bruce did all sorts of strange things to please 
his savage friends, and the King made him mas- 
ter of part of his country. But all Bruce wanted 
was to be allowed to explore. He went through 
many dangers to discover the source of a river 
which he believed to be the great Nile. He did 
discover the source of it, but the river was not 
the real Nile. It was the Blue Nile, which is the 
largest of the small rivers flowing into the great 
White Nile itself. When he wished to return, 
there were many dangers in his path. He could 
not leave by the way he had gone in, but had to 
pass through strange lands, among wild people, 
who would have killed him if they could. But he 
got safely to the coast at last, and reached Eng- 
land without an accident. He wrote a great book 
describing his travels and adventures. Do you 
remember how the friends of Marco Polo made 
fun of Polo’s book, and would not believe the 
stories of his travels to China and India? Well, 
the same thing happened when Bruce wrote his 
book. People laughed at his stories. They did 
not believe that there could be such things and 
such people in the world as he described. Forty 
years passed away before people would believe 
him. Then another traveler went to Abyssinia, 
and found that all that Bruce had written was 
true. But Bruce was by that time dead; he never 
was believed while he lived. 


HOW MUNGO PARK, A SCOTTISH DOC- 
TOR, GAVE UP HIS LIFE IN AFRICA 


Marco Poto’s book made men want to explore 
the parts of the world to which he had been. 
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Bruce’s book made them want to know more 
about Africa. But to do what they wished was 
dangerous, and they could do it only very slowly. 

Mungo Park was the next man to do anything 
important. He was a young Scottish doctor, but 
a long sea voyage to distant parts made him de- 
sire to be a traveler. His first adventure in 
Africa brought him into trouble. Savages cap- 
tured him, and kept him a prisoner. He escaped, 
but fell ill in the wilds, and would have died 
had not a kind native found him and carried him 
back to the coast. He set off again after a few 
years, with forty-five followers. By the time he 
reached the Niger River there were only seven 
remaining with him. He wrote an account of his 
travels and sent this back to England, then con- 
tinued his journey in a canoe. The boat struck 
on a hidden rock in a great river, and while Park 
and his friends were trying to get it right again, 
savages came up and killed them all. 


HUGH «-GLAPPERTON, THE POOR BOY 
WHO BECAME A COMMANDER IN 
TEENA VY: 


More and more men now began exploring. Hugh 
Clapperton, a poor boy who rose to be a comman- 
der in the navy, went out to discover where the 
Niger rises. He did not succeed in that, but he 
made other discoveries, and the British Govern- 
nient paid him to go out again. Other men went 
with him, one of them being Clapperton’s servant, 
a brave fellow named Richard Lander. Clapper- 
ton and all the others, except Lander, died on 
the journey. Lander wrote down al! that had 
happened, and was able to get back to England 
to tell of important discoveries which had been 
made. His work was so satisfactory that the 
government sent him and his brother out again. 
They gained more knowledge of the country, but 
they paid for it with their lives, being at last 
killed by natives. 

Little by little we were getting to know the land 
of Africa. Maps were made, and all that was 
discovered was printed in books, so that nothing 
might be forgotten. Robert Moffat, who had been 
a poor gardener, went out from England as a 
missionary. Settling in Bechuanaland, in the 
midst of savages, he converted the heathen and 
traveled far. 

Moffat had a beautiful daughter, and a young 
man named David Livingstone fell in love with 
her and married her. The life of Livingstone is 
so full of interesting events, aud his explorations 
and missionary work in Africa are so important 
that the story of that remarkable man should be 
read by all young persons interested in narratives 
of heroic adventure. In connection with Living- 
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stone they should also read about another African 
explorer, Henry M. Stanley. 

Besides the men already spoken of as travelers 
who have helped to make the world known to us, 
there are others, such as Ross, Parry, Franklin, 
Kane, Andree, Nansen, Greely, Peary, Scott, and 
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Shackleton—all polar explorers—and others still, 
in various fields, on land and sea, about whom 
you should learn what you can, so as to under- 
stand the progress of the human race in the dis- 
covety of regions before unknown on the planet 
where we live. 


MEN WHO FOUND ELECTRICERY 


ELEctricity is one of the most wonderful forces 
placed ready for the service of mankind, yet it is 
one of the things which hid its secret longest 
from us. Men discovered how to turn the 
strength of animals to account; how to make the 
winds drive our ships across the seas; how to 
apply the power stored up in coal; how to raise 
steam, and with it change the face of the world. 
Yet electricity is greater than these. It can do 
almost anything. It can light a city, supply 
power for lifting the heaviest weights, drive 
trains and trams, cook a dinner, heal a sick child, 
and kill us if we are not careful. It is in almost 
everything, though it does not move. All that 
we have to do is to excite it, to bring it out, then 
catch it, so that we may use it as we need it. It 
is so valuable and does such marvels that it is 
hard to believe that it existed for thousands of 
years in the earth and in the air quite unknown 
to men. 

The very name of electricity tells a story of 
the mystery in which it was hidden for thousands 
of years from men. A great man named Thales, 
a Greek philosopher, who lived nearly seven hun- 
dred years before Christ was born, noticed that 
amber, when rubbed with another material, be- 
came heated, and that when in that condition it 
would draw toward itself little pieces of feathers 
and other tiny light articles. It is said that in 
the old time the women of Syria used amber to 
catch up Jeaves, straws, and other things clinging 
to their clothes. 

A great Roman writer named Pliny, who was 
born in the year 62 a. pv. and died about 114, 
wrote about amber and its ways. He likened it 
to the loadstone, the properties of which were 
well known in his day. We know that the load- 
stone is a certain ore which, if allowed to hang 
by a string, always has one of its points toward 
the north pole and the other toward the south 
pole, and will attract other metals toward itself. 
Another thing that Pliny knew was that the elec- 
tric fish can give such sharp electric shocks as to 
make a man quite ill. But he never thought that 
there was any connection between the power of 
the amber, the fish, and the loadstone. 


It was not until the sixteenth century was well 
advanced that the world began to take a real in- 
terest in electricity. Then William Gilbert, a 
thoughtful scholar, who was one of Queen ‘Eliza- 
beth’s doctors, set himself to make experiments 
with a number of substances to see whether they, 
like amber, would, when warmed by friction, at- 
tract other bodies. He found that many, including 
sulphur, sealing-wax, gems, solid resin, rock-salt, 
and many other things had the same power. 
They would attract metals, stones, earths, fluid, 
and even heavy smoke. 


-THE MAN WHO GAVE ELECTRICITY ITS 


NAME 


As the first man to examine the question, he had 
to find a name to describe the condition which 
he excited in these objects. Now, as amber was 
the first substance known to possess this power 
of attraction, and as the Greek name for. amber 
is elektron, Dr. Gilbert gave the name electricity 
to the condition which heat and friction excited 
in the things he tried. He is called the father 
of electrical science. Gilbert lived sixty-three 
years, dying in 1603; and his life was very val- 
uable to the world, for every year since he began 
his discoveries our store of learning concerning 
electricity has gone on increasing. 

Gilbert was followed by a famous Irishman, 
Robert Boyle, a son of the Earl of Cork. Boyle 
was born in Munster, in 1627, twenty-four years 
after the death of Gilbert. He was a wonderful 
scholar as a boy, and at ten learned algebra 
simply because he loved to exercise his mind. 
He invented a famous air-pump, and taught the 
world all about the condition and qualities of air. 
His work for electricity was to show that elec- 
tricity remained for some time in a substance 
after rubbing had ceased; and to add new sub- 
stances which could be electrified. The mere 
fact that he was noticing electricity was suffi- 
cient to set other men thinking about it, for his 
reputation was very high, especially with the 
great men on the continent of Europe, of whom 


in that day there were not a few. 
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THE MAN’ WHO FASTENED TWO THINGS 
TOGETHER WITH NOTHING 


Boye died in 1691, five years after the death of 
Otto von Guericke. This clever man was:born 
at Magdeburg, Prussia, in 1602, and after an ex- 
cellent education visited England and became 
acquainted there with the scientists of that day. 
He invented the first air-pump, but Boyle’s was 
so much better that the Prussian invention was 
soon forgotten. Guericke was the first man to 
show the immense power of a vacuum. He made 
two hemispheres of metal—that is, two large 
metal cups, the edges of which fitted together. 
There was a tap to each, through which the air 
could be drawn out by the air-pump. When this 
was done, so tightly did the two hemispheres 
cling together that not until the united strength 
of fifteen horses had been employed could they 
be pulled apart. 

Guericke lived far too early. He discovered 
a way of making electric light, but nobody knew 
what it meant. Electric lighting did not become 
general until 1878. What Guericke did was to 
make a ball of sulphur inside a globe of glass, 
then break off the glass so as to expose the sul- 
phur. This he rubbed in the dark, and found 
that it gave forth a light, accompanied by sound. 
He it was who discovered also that bodies which 
have not been electrified by friction become elec- 
trified when brought into contact with other 
bodies which have been electrified. 

Sir Isaac Newton did one notable thing for 
electricity by showing that a disk of glass, when 
placed in a brass cylinder and electrified, would 
attract paper so strongly as to make it leap about 
in the cylinder. 


THE MAN WHO SHOWED THAT THE 
ELECTRIC SPARK. WAS LIKE 
LIGHTNING 


Next came the experiments of Francis Hawks- 
bee, who was famous in 1705 as a scientist, when 
he was elected a member of the Royal Society of 
London. It is not known when he was born, 
though the year of his death is given as about 
1713. He made important experiments with air 
and mercury, and with a machine for producing 
electricity by rubbing a glass cylinder with the 
hand. He, for the first time, drew attention to 
the fact that the electric sparks which he was 
able to produce, and the crackling noise they 
made, resembled lightning. His son, Francis 
Hawksbee, who was born in 1687 and died in 
1763, was a gifted maker of scientific instru- 
ments, and was the first man in London to lecture 
and at the same time make scientific experiments 
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to illustrate his theories. The elder Hawksbee 
wrote much about his discoveries, and his books, 
translated into French and Italian, were of great 
assistance to scientists on the continent. 

All this may seem unimportant, but each of 
these little discoveries led to other and more im- 
portant discoveries. A tree in a forest may not 
seem of much use as a dwelling for a man, but 
when the tree-feller and the carpenter and the 
builder have each done their share, that tree be- 
comes an essential part of a house, all the parts 
of which have been pieced together, just like the 
building up of a great science. Now we come to 
the first step which brings us nearer to practical 
uses of electricity. 


THE BLUECOAT BOY WHO SENT ELEC- 
TRICITY ALONG A.LINE OF THREAD 


STEPHEN GRAY was a Bluecoat boy in London at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, and by 
some happy chance gave up his life to the study 
of electricity. He made a grand discovery. He 
found that we can divide matter into two classes 
—that which can be electrified by friction, and 
that which cannot be electrified by friction. Then 
he went a.step farther and found that the non- 
electrics could be made electric by being placed 
in contact with those which were already elec- 
trified. This means, as we should say now, that 
he had discovered that some substances are con- 
ductors of electricity, and some are non-conduc- 
tors of electricity. 

An ivory ball did not seem a promising thing 
with which to work, but Gray got a glass tube, 
and into its ends he fitted two corks. Into one 
cork he fixed his ivory ball, and, to his delight, 
he found that when the glass was rubbed it 
passed on its electricity through the cork to the 
ivory ball, and the ivory ball would now attract 
little light things just as the glass itself would. 
This led Gray to many splendid experiments— 
little in themselves, but dazzling by their results, 
considering how he was working in the dark. 
He tried if silk would conduct electricity, and 
found that it would not. So he tried packthread, 
and found that that did. He put up a line of 
packthread, and supported it by loops of silk, 
which would not conduct the current away from 
the cotton. He was able to send a current of 
electricity along his line of thread for a distance 
of 886 feet. That was a wonderful achievement. 

An industrious Frenchman. was at work on sim- 
ilar lines at ‘this time. This was a man named 
Dufay, who, born in 1699, died when only forty 
years of age, in 1739, three years after Gray. 
Dufay went over Gray’s experiments, and went 
beyond them. He found that glass tubes could 
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be used to hold up the packthread, and he found 
that by connecting himself with the electrified 
thread he himself became electrified, and that 
when another person touched him there was a 
crackling sound, accompanied by a spark. But 
the great thing which Dufay did was to find out 
that there are two kinds of electricity, what we 
now call positive and negative. 


HOW MEN’S KNOWLEDGE OF ELEC- 
TRICITY BEGAN TO GROW 


THE two kinds exist in a substance, and are at 
rest until that body is rubbed. Thus two electri- 
fied silks will not come together, but silk and 
worsted will, though two electrified woolen 
threads will keep as far apart as possible. This 
is like the loadstone or magnet. That part of 
the loadstone which points to the north will drive 
away the north pole of another magnet, but will 
attract the other magnet’s south pole, as if it 
loved it. North and south go together in the 
magnet, and opposite kinds go together in elec- 
tricity. 

Inventions now went forward rapidly. Ma- 
chines were made for rubbing glass cylinders with 
cushions and other things, and they produced so 
much electricity that sparks could be formed 
which would set light to spirits, to wax, to pitch, 
and other things which were thoroughly heated 
by friction. The increase of knowledge was now 
turned to account in a new way. Several men 
saw that, if electricity could be so easily produced 
in the open air, it ought to be still stronger if 
produced in a vessel, away from the free air, 
where it could be kept and tapped as required, 
instead of being allowed to escape. This was 
near the middle of the eighteenth century. 


THE SHOCK THAT SURPRISED THE PRO- 
FESSOR WITH A JAR OF WATER 


A MONK, an inventor, and a professor named 
Musschenbroek of Leyden in Holland, each seem 
to have had the same idea about the same time, 
and the outcome was what is called the Leyden 
jar. The professor electrified some water in a 
bottle or jar, which was covered with a metal 
stopper, through the center of which ran an iron 
rod. From this the electricity could be conducted 
as it was wanted. The professor made his dis- 
covery of the power of the electricity by acci- 
dent. Holding the jar in one hand, he chanced to 
touch the iron rod with the other hand, and re- 
ceived such a shock that he declared that he 
would not for the crown of France risk such 
another. 
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THE WONDERFUL THINGS SIR WILLIAM 
WATSON DID WITH TWO 
LEYDEN JARS 


THE Leyden jar, though first made in Holland, 
was made perfect in England by Sir William 
Watson, another genius of those early days. 
Watson was a poor tradesman’s son, and was 
born in London in 1715. Apprenticed to a 
chemist, he loved science, and when he had made 
enough money to live on he gave himself wholly 
to science. He improved the Leyden jar by cov- 
ering it inside and out with tin-foil. This had 
important results. He used wires for carrying 
the current from one Leyden jar to another Ley- 
den jar. Sending the current along the wire, he 
found that it gave a shock to the person holding 
the far end of the wire, two miles away, prac- 
tically at the very instant at which it was re- 
leased from the Leyden jar. This proved that 
the action of electricity is instantaneous—a most 
important thing, as it afterward proved in teleg- 
raphy. More wonders Sir William did with the 
mysterious force. He electrified a piece of ice, 
and with that set fire to spirits. He did the same 
with a drop of water which had been electrified. 
He fired the gunpowder in a gun with an electric 
spark, and showed many powers of electricity 
which had never before been suspected. 

By this time the world was getting to know a 
great many things that electricity could be made 
to do, but they still knew nothing of its nature. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, WHO HELPED TO 
FIND ELECTRIC POWER 


THERE was living in America one of the greatest 
men the world has seen, Benjamin Franklin, the 
man who first captured fire from the sky and 
brought it to the ground. He was born at Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1706, and began his career, 
with very little schooling, in a small printing- 
office of one of his brothers. He was very poor, 
but he had a splendid brain, and never troubled 
about being short of money. He educated himself 
entirely by his own efforts. He was first a 
printer, and went to London to learn what he 
could there, then began business for himself in 
Philadelphia. So famous did he become that he 
was chosen by his countrymen to go to Eng- 
land as their representative. War was about to 
break out between England and her American 
colonies, and he did all that he could to prevent 
it. Seeing that his efforts were hopeless, he re- 
turned to America, where he found that the war 
had already broken out. He became a leading 
member of the government which helped to give 
America her freedom from British control, and 
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then was sent to France as ambassador to gain 
the support of that country against England. 
After all, he had the delight of opening the ar- 
rangements which led to peace between England 
and America. The last thing he did in public 
life was to make a prayer to the American gov- 
ernment against slavery in the United States. 
That prayer of his was not to be answered until 
many a year after he was laid in the grave. 

So much for his public life. The more impor- 
tant thing for us here, however, is what he did 
with electricity. 


HOW BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SENT UP A 
KITE TO BRING THE LIGHTNING 
DOWN 


In the midst of all his work he had time to study 
and make experiments, so that he was honored 
all over the world for his knowledge about the 
tides and the weather, about colors, and, most 
of all, about electricity. He was one of the men 
who suspected that lightning and electricity are 
one and the same thing. But Franklin was not 
content to remain guessing; he put his belief to 
the proof. He made a kite of silk, and on the 
top of it he fixed a thin wire. He tied a string 
to the kite, but near his hand he attached a silk 
ribbon to the string, and where the string and 
ribbon joined he fixed a metal key. Then one day, 
when a thunderstorm broke over his home, he 
sent up his kite into a thunder-cloud, and waited 
in a doorway to watch the result. 

He had printed a statement expressing the be- 
lief that everything that had been done with elec- 
tricity was no more than was to be observed in 
lightning. Now had come the hour when he 
was to make his reputation as a scientist secure, 
or be laughed at by the whole world. He was 
very anxious as he stood and waited in the door- 
way with his son. 

The first thunder-cloud passed without any 
sign at all, and Franklin feared. A second 
came over the kite, and he now saw that 
little loose strands of the string stood out stiff 
and bristling. He put his finger toward them, 
and they were attracted toward it. He placed 
his finger on the key, and instantly he felt a 
shock and saw an electric spark. Rain fell now 
and wetted the string of the kite, and electricity 
ran down the moistened string, and was so abun- 
dant that he was able to fill his Leyden jar from 
the key. 

He had proved that lightning is electricity. He 
made other trials, and found that some clouds are 
charged with positive electricity and some with 
negative electricity, exactly in the same way as 
in the electricity produced by different bodies on 
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earth. No sooner had he made sure of his facts 
than he. set to work and built lightning-conduc- 
tors. If lightning could be drawn from the skies, 
as his kite had shown that it could, then surely, 
he thought, it should be possible to guide into 
the ground the lightning, which, if left to strike 
freely, might destroy the house. It was in 1752 — 
that Franklin made his great discovery. He 
lived for thirty-eight years afterward, and when 
he died, in 1790, not only the whole of America, 
but the whole of France went into public mourn- 
ing for him. 


PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY 


Discovery was now well on the way to practical 
success, and every year added surprises. John 
Canton, who was born at Stroud, in 1718, became 
a schoolmaster, and invented valuable electrical 
instruments. He was the first man to manu- 
facture powerful artificial magnets, and discov- 
ered that the air of a room can be electrified just 
like so many other things. Baccaria, a celebrated 
Italian, found that the air surrounding an electri- 
fied body itself becomes electrified. Then Robert 
Symmer made the amusing discovery that silk 
stockings and worsted stockings, when warmed 
and rubbed together, become so electrified that a 
Leyden jar can be filled with the current from 
them. More important was the work of Henry 
Cavendish, the grandson of the second Duke of 
Devonshire, born at Nice, in 1731. 

He was very rich, and very strange in his 
manner. He lived the life of a hermit in a beau- 
tiful London house. He hated the sight of 
strangers—not because he was an unkind man, 
but because he was so shy and modest. His 
female servants were never. allowed to see him. 
If he had any orders for them he would write 
them down and leave a note on the hail table. 
Science was the great joy of his life. The chief 
thing that he did tor electricity was to show that 
iron wire conducts electricity 400,000,000 times 
as well as water does. By the aid of electricity 
he exploded oxygen and hydrogen, and got pure 
water as the result. Cavendish lived until 1810, 
and in his time two men arose who quite changed 
the method of producing electricity. One was 
Luigi Galvani, who was born at Bologna, Italy, 
in 1737, and died there in 1798. The other and 
greater was Alessandro Volta, born in 1745, at 
Como, where he died in 1827. 

Galvani, when experimenting with an electric 
machine, found that the legs of a dead frog were 
set to work by an electric shock. He determined 
to see if lightning would have the same effect; 
but while he was fixing the frog by a copper 
skewer to the iron railing of his balcony, he saw 
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the twitching renewed the moment the copper 
touched the iron. Galvani declared that the elec- 
tricity existed in the tissues of the frog. 

When Volta heard of this, he set to work to 
prove that the body of the frog did not contain 
the electricity. He argued that it was produced 
by the contact of two different metals, and he 
proved that he was right. He placed a disk of 
copper on his table, and on top of that he placed 
a piece.of cloth which had been soaked in sul- 
phuric acid and water. On top of that he placed 
a disk of zinc. Next he added copper, cloth, and 
zine again, and so on, in that order, until he had 
built up a pile. It was a-pile of pairs of zinc and 
copper disks, each pair having a moist piece of 
cloth between. Then he fastened a wire to the 
zinc disk at the top of the pile, and a second wire 
to the copper disk at the bottom of the pile. 


VOLTA, THE MAN WHO MADE THE 
ELECTRIC BELL RING 


VoLTa put the free ends of the two wires to- 
gether, then separated them. As they were 
drawn apart, the electric current which had been 
set up in the pile caused a spark at the ends of 
the wires. Here, then, was the first instance of 
the manufacture of electricity by chemical action. 

It was easy soon to improve on the voltaic pile. 
Instead of placing the disks and cloth on the 
table, for the moisture quickly to dry up, he put 
the pile into a jar, or cell, filled with the water 
and acid. That was the voltaic cell, which to 
this day is used for producing electricity by chem- 
ical action. This invention belongs to the year 
1800, but more than a century afterward we still 
sometimes use the voltaic cell as the battery for 
our electric bells, and all manner of other things. 

This invention caused much excitement, and set 
men still harder to work. They found now that 
they could produce electricity in this way as they 
liked, and cause it to flow in a steady current 
over wires, not letting it fly away immediately it 
was created, as it did from amber and other 
things. They found, among other things, that the 
current would heat wires, and this led at once to 
Sir Humphry Davy’s discovery of the electric 
flame from which we get electric light. 


THE DANISH PROFESSOR WHO TURNED 
THE COMPASS. FROM THE NORTH 


Now we must think for a moment of magnets. 
They had long been made. Soft iron could be 
magnetized by rubbing the loadstone upon it, but 
magnets like these soon lost their magnetism. 
Steel, after being magnetized by the loadstone, 
does not lose its magnetism. Once a magnet, 
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always a magnet, with the hard steel. Now, 
many clever men had been wondering if there 
might not be some connection between magnet- 
ism and electricity, and Professor Oersted, a’ 
Danish scientist, living at Copenhagen, found in 
1820, that by passing an electric current from a 
voltaic battery through a wire he could alter the 
position of the magnetic needle. The magnetic 
needle is the little steel pointer of the compass 
which, when not interfered with, points to the 
north. Oecersted found that, though the whole 
earth is one vast magnet, its power to attract the 
magnetic needle to the north is not great enough 
to prevent the point of the needle from being 
drawn aside by a strong electric current. Oersted 
showed that when the wire bearing the electric 
current is placed over the needle, the needle turns 
its head from the north to the east, but that if 
the wire be placed underneath the needle, the 
needle turns its head to the west. 

What Oersted did looks like an interesting trick 
for a conjurer to do, but see what the effect of it 
was. The fact that an electric current turns the 
magnet is the beginning of the power which en- 
ables us to have telegraphs and telephones, and 
to do all the work of which the marvelous electric 
current is capable. Oersted had opened the door 
to the great field of discovery in what we call 
electromagnetism. But the discovery did not re- 
main there, or it would have been of no use to 
mankind. 


MICHAEL FARADAY, THE BLACK- 
SMITH’S SON, WHO HELPED TO 
CHANGE THE WORLD 


Ir remained for one of the finest English sons 
of science to carry the work to perfection. This 
was Michael Faraday, who was born in 1791, the 
son of a poor London blacksmith. After very 
little schooling he was apprenticed to a book- 
binder, and after working hard all day he would 
study science at night. One day a gentleman, on 
entering the shop, found the boy at work binding 
an encyclopedia, and studying hard at the article 
in it on electricity. 

The gentleman was surprised to see a boy so 
interested in a subject of such difficulty, and 
questioned him. He found that Faraday, work- 
ing late at night, had already been making ex- 
periments of his own, though he was too poor to 
possess anything but an old bottle for his battery. 
The visitor was so pleased that he gave him four 
tickets for the lectures which Sir Humphry Davy 
was then delivering at the Royal Institution. 
Faraday was as pleased as if anybody had given 
him a fortune. He went to the lectures. He 
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made notes of what he heard, and then at the 
end of the lectures he went, in fear and trembling, 
to the great man and showed him his notes. 

Davy was surprised to see what the poor boy 
had done. But he remembered how poor he him- 
self had been as a boy, and how he had had to 
struggle to educate himself, and his heart warmed 
toward the humble apprentice. Faraday told him 
that he wanted to be a scientist, and Davy, after 
doing all that he could to test his faith, had the 
boy appointed as his own assistant. He helped 
him in his education, he took him on the Con- 
tinent and let him make numberless experiments, 
and in course of time, when Faraday had grown 
up and become famous for his work in science, he 
succeeded the great man who had been so good a 
friend to him. 

Faraday’s life was a long, beautiful story of 
good and wonderful achievements. He did more 
for scientific learning than any other man of his 
day. His lectures and writings were upon the 
most difficult subjects, yet he wrote and talked 
so simply that even children could understand 
him and find delight in his words. All that he did 
for science is too much for us to talk of here; but 
the thing which we have to note is one of his 
wonderful discoveries concerning electricity and 
magnetism. Oersted had found that the electric 
current will turn the magnetic needle. Faraday 
worked until he discovered that the magnet will 
electrify wire through which no current is pass- 
ing! That clearly established the relationship be- 
' tween magnetism and electricity. 

The result of this was of great importance. 
It meant that men no longer had to depend upon 
the small current of electricity which was chem- 
ically produced in the jars or batteries. First of 
all, we have a coil of wire which, when electrified 
and placed near a magnet, itself becomes a mag- 
net, with a north pole and a south pole, the north 
pole of the wire being attracted by the south pole 
of the magnet, and the south pole of the wire 
being attracted by the north pole of the magnet; 
while the north pole of the magnet drives away 
the north pole of the electrified wire, and the 
south pole of the magnet drives away the south 
pole of the wire. But we can make the north and 
south poles of the wire change places. If we 
-send the current in by one end, then the front of 
the wire is the north pole; if we send the current 
in by the other end of the wire, then the back 
part of the wire becomes the north pole. The 
moment the current is turned off, or the connec- 
tion broken, as we say, the coil of wire ceases to 
be a magnet. William Sturgess, in 1825, made 
an electromagnet of the highest value. He found 
that if we take a piece of soft iron and wrap wire 
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about it, it becomes a far more powerful magnet, 
when electrified, than the ordinary magnet itself, 
and of course it can be made a magnet or not a 
magnet as often as we turn the current on or off. 
That gives us a powerful magnet which, as we 
have seen, can electrify any other coil of wire 
brought near it. 

Faraday, working on, found that the coil of 
wire, on coming near the magnet, passed through 
what he called lines of force—certain avenues 
through which the magnetic influence is traveling. 
Therefore the more often that the coil passed 
through these lines of force the more often would 
it feel the effects. The next step, therefore, was 
to make a coil of wire which was attached at its 
ends to a revolving wheel. The coil, by turning 
round rapidly, received repeated impulses from 
the magnet. The current set up in this coil can 
be led away by wires into a receiver and stored, 
to be sent over wires hundreds or thousands of 
miles long, to do all manner of work, as often 
as it is wanted. 

The use of the electromagnet enables us to get 
force for driving engines, for telegraphing and 
telephoning, for lifting huge weights, and for all 
sorts of work. It is perfectly obedient, for the 
electric current which controls it can be turned 
on or off at any moment. The greatest part of 
the foundations of electric science had now been 
laid. All that remained was to apply to prac- 
tical purposes the knowledge which these first 
workers had given the world. 

Long intervals passed before we could take ad- 
vantage of all the theories. The electric tele- 
graph dates from about 1840, the cables under the 
sea from 1854, electric bells from about 1855, the 
telephone and electric light from about 1878. It 
was possible by 1883 to produce electricity in suf- 
ficient quantities to sell it like gas to people who 
wished to use it. In the same year the first elec- 
tric street-cars began to run, and electric railways 
appeared in 1892. Wireless telegraphy was 
known in its first stages in 1894, but it was not 
until 1899 that it could be used. One of the most 
brilliant electricians was Lord Kelvin, who died 
in 1907. He was William Thomson, and Queen 
Victoria honored him by making him Lord 
Kelvin. 

So, from the rubbing of amber to make it at- 
tract chaff and pieces of straw, men got to fric- 
tion-machines and excited stockings; from that 
to the Leyden jar, and so on to the voltaic pile 
and cell and battery; then on to the electro- 
magnet and the great dynamos, which use up the 
knowledge of the men who discovered electro- 
magnetism, and produce electricity enough to do 
half the work of the world. 
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THE MEN WHO GAVE US LIGHT 


“IF you please, will you give me some fire?” 

What would you think if somebody came to 
the door and said that? It would sound strange 
indeed to you; but your grandparents must have 
heard it often. Think of a place in which gas is 
not used, where there is no electric light, where 
there are no matches; then you get an idea of 
what things were like when your grandfather 
was a little boy. He will remember when the ser- 
vant had to burn old rag overnight to make 
tinder for the morning; how, before it was light, 
she would have to get up and strike a piece of 
iron on a piece of flint and make sparks fly 
from it, to set light to the tinder, so that some- 
thing else could be lighted from it. If the tinder 
were damp or the flint old, then there was 
nothing for it but to go next door and borrow 
some fire. 

How do you think we first got fire and light? 
Nobody really knows; but it is supposed that men, 
ages and ages ago, first found that sticks would 
burn if dropped into some hole where melted lava 
from a volcano lay boiling. Or they may have 
seen trees catch fire through being struck by 
lightning. Men learned that by rubbing two 
pieces of wood together they could cause them to 
catch fire, and for thousands of years that was 
the way in which they set light to their wood. 
Savages in many parts of the world still do this; 
but, as wet wood cannot be made to light in this 
way, they keep fires always burning where the 
forests are damp, or, at any rate, during the 
rainy season. Striking fire from flint came a 
very long time after the rubbing of wood, for 
during thousands of years men did not know how 
to get and use iron. 

When they got used to making fires with which 
to cook their food and to keep themselves warm 
at nights, they found that certain resins or gums 
from trees would burn with a bright flame and 
last longer than wood alone. So they would melt 
the resin and dip twigs into it, and so make 
torches, which would serve to light their homes 
at night. This sort of light had to serve for ages. 
In fact, the iron stands in which torches used to 
be fixed are still to be seen on old houses, 

We had no gas in any streets in the world 
when the nineteenth century came in. Boys in a 
great city ran about the town at night carrying 
torches, or links, as they were called, and if you 
wanted to go to a friend’s house after daylight 
had gone you had to hire a linkboy to light the 
way. 


Washington and Napoleon never saw a gas- 
lamp. In their days the best lights were candles 
and miserable little oil-lamps, such as men had 
had for hundreds of years before. When you 
read about the past splendors and marvels of the 
palaces of the East, or of the luxury and delight 
of great baronial halls, you must remember that 
these places were gloomy and murky at night, 
with their smoky lamps and dim candles or 
torches. When you read about the wonderful 
speeches which Pitt and Burke used to make in 
the House of Parliament, you must remember 
that if those speeches were made after dark, the 
House had to be lighted up with candles. When 
King William IV. was making a speech to the 
House of Commons, he had to stop because it was 
too dark for him to read, and he waited until 
candles were brought in. 

Yet there was gas to be had then as there is 
now, if men had but known how to get it. 


A GREAT BLAZE OF LIGHT THAT SET A 
CLEVER MAN THINKING 


In a coal-mine at Whitehaven, England, gas used 
to escape from the coal into the pit. This gas, 
catching fire, produced a flame a yard wide and 
two yards long. The gas kept escaping, so the 
flame continued to burn, and the miners did not 
know how to put it out. What they did was to 
build up brickwork round the flame, then put in 
a metal tube, which they carried to the top of the 
pit. The gas rushed through this tube and burned 
high in the air over the mouth of the mine, and 
there it burned for a long time, and at night 
lighted up the country around. 

The story of this was printed in 1733, and it 
set a clever man, Dr. John Clayton, thinking. In 
1737 he began to try experiments with coal-gas. 
He did not quite know what it was, so he called 
it “the spirit of coal.” He used to burn coal in 
a retort and catch the gas in bladders. Then, to 
amuse his friends, he would prick a hole in the 
bladder, and, putting the hole near a lighted can- 
dle, would startle everybody by letting the gas 
blaze away until none of it was left. Dr. Clayton 
had really gone so far toward making coal-gas 
that he ought to have gone farther and made a 
success of his invention; but he did not know 
how great a discovery he had made, and noth- 


ing serious was done with gas for over fifty 
years. 
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THE .YOUNG SCOTSMAN WHO 
INVENTED GASLIGHT 


One day, in 1777, a young Scotsman walked 
into the office of Messrs. Boulton and Watt, the 
steam-engine makers of Soho, Birmingham, and 
asked for work. He was so nervous when an- 
swering Boulton’s questions that he let his hat 
drop to the ground. The hat made such a noise 
on touching the floor that Boulton was surprised, 
and asked the reason. The young man explained 
that the hat was a wooden one, which he himself 
had made on his father’s lathe. Mr. Boulton 
thought that any one who could do this was no 
ordinary man, and forthwith engaged him. 

That young man was William Murdock, the in- 
ventor of coal-gas. His name really was ‘“Mur- 
doch,” but as English people could not pronounce 
the name in the Scottish way he changed it to 
Murdock, so that it should be spelled as they 
pronounced it. He was born in 1754, at Old 
Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

Murdock proved a very clever man. He had 
a wonderful brain, and was always inventing 
things, some of which were of much importance. 
But he was so modest that he never cared for 
these things for his own sake; he only wished 
his masters to get the credit for what he did, and 
his fellow-men to enjoy the benefit. As Murdock 
was so good a workman, Boulton and Watt sent 
him into Cornwall, where they built engines. He 
lived in a cottage at Redruth. 

Here it was that he made his model steam- 
locomotive. He had a funny adventure with it. 
He set it going on the road late one night, with- 
out having tried it before, except in his own 
room. When the little engine got up steam, it 
raced away from its maker. Murdock had had 
no idea that it would go so fast. It soon disap- 
peared, and he heard cries of terror in the dis- 
tance. Murdock ran as fast as he could, and 
found that the cries came from the lips of the 
village clergyman, who, seeing the little engine, 
hissing and aglow with fire, had taken it to be 
some terrible monster. 

Now, the making of gas filled Murdock’s mind. 
Other people knew that it existed, but he was the 
first man to think out what could be done with it. 
He made all sorts of trials in secret at his little 
house, and the boys of Redruth, who knew that 
this quiet Scotsman was very clever, used to creep 
softly about outside his house, badly wanting to 
look in to see what he was doing. 


THE BOY WHO BOUGHT A’ THIMBLE 
AND SAW IT LIT WITH GAS 


One day Murdock came out and saw several of 
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the boys standing there. He called to one, Will- 
iam Symonds, and asked him to run to the shop 
near by for a thimble. William ran there and 
back, but he wanted to go into ‘the house to see 
what that thimble was for. So when he got to 
the door he pretended to be fumbling for the 
thimble. 

Murdock let him go into the house to find it, 
and then closed the door behind him. Murdock 
had got a kettle filled with coal; he had burned 
the coal and caused the gas to be driven into a 
large metal case, such as they used for blasting. 
In this he had fixed a metal tube. On the end 
of this he now fastened the thimble, in which he 
first made one or two small holes. Then he let 
the gas escape through the tube and thimble, and 
set light to it. Of course, the gas blazed merrily, 
and so young William Symonds saw the discoy- 
erer of the use of coal-gas make his first trial 
with gas. 

After this, Murdock used to fill bladders with 
gas, fix a metal tube in the neck, light the gas 
which came through it, and use it as a lantern to 
ight him about at nights. You will not be sur- 
prised to hear that the simple people of Redruth 
thought he was a wizard. 


THE LITTLE COTTAGE A WrHiCh es 
FIRST -LIGHTED-BY .GAS 


THERE is some doubt when the first house was 
lighted by gas. In 1892 a great many people re- 
joiced because they believed that year to be the 
hundredth anniversary of gas-lighting; but they 
seem to have been wrong in their date, for the 
year was really either 1794 or 1795. In one of 
those years—it does not matter very much which 
—Murdock managed to make enough gas to light 
his house. The gas was made outside the house, 
in his little garden, then carried by a pipe through 
a hole made in the window-frame to a position 
near the ceiling. And there, in that poor Scots- 
man’s little cottage, far away in a Cornish vil- 
lage, gas was first lighted. 

When he had succeeded here, Murdock fitted 
up pipes and made gas and lighted up his mas- 
ter’s premises at Soho. That was in 1802, when 
all the place was lit up to show how glad every- 
body was that the war between England and 
France had come to an end. 

People did not know what this gaslight was. 
The retort containing the gas was placed in the 
fireplace; a pipe ran to the outside of the work- 
shop, and there the gas blazed in two copper 
vases. That was the first public display of gas- 
lighting, and people thought it was only some 
new sort of fireworks. 
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Murdock’s masters were so pleased with the inside the pipes, and that the lamplighters simply 


light that in 1803 they had part of their factory 
at Soho lighted up with gas, and after that other 
people, seeing how bright it was, how much 
cleaner and cheaper than lamps and candles, 
wanted to have their premises lighted in the same 
way. A Manchester cotton-mili was the next to 
be lighted with gas, and Murdock fitted up the 
pipes and burners and had them burning by New 
Year's. Day, 1806. 


THE MAN WHO MADE THE GASLIGHT 
BUT NOT THE MONEY 


Up to the time when he lighted up his own house 
with gas, Murdock was paid only a pound a 
week. When he was called back to Soho, the 
mine-owners of Cornwall begged him not to go, 
saying, “We will give you twenty pounds a week 
to stay.” But Murdock was too faithful a ser- 
vant to heed this. He went to Soho, and in the 
end he had a salary there similar to that which 
his admirers in Cornwall had offered him. But 
he never made any money out of gas-lighting. 

Gas-lighting was taken up by a German in Lon- 
don, named Winser. This man wanted Parlia- 
ment to make everybody in the country burn gas, 
and to give the company which he was forming 
the right to make the gas and fit up all the streets 
and houses with pipes and burners. The profits 
would be so great, he said, that he would be able 
to give the state great sums, and make all who 
lent him money for the beginning of the work 
very rich indeed. He failed then to get the con- 
sent of Parliament, but in 1810 a company was 
formed which began the lighting of London by 
gas. 

It was not at first successful. People did not 
believe in gas. Sir Humphry Davy, a very great 
man, did not believe in it. “To get all the gas 
you want you will need the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral for a gas-holder, and that will ex- 
plode,” he said. Sir Walter Scott said, “There 
is a madman in London proposing to light Lon- 
don with—what do you think?—smoke!”’ He 
did not understand it any better than the most 
ignorant of men, yet in later years, he had gas- 
pipes fitted up at his own house, and found what 
a splendid thing it was. Winser did good work 
by persevering till he got the first company 
formed. 

In 1814 Westminster Bridge was lighted up by 
gas. How the people wondered! They thought 
that the flame which they saw came through the 
pipes. They could not understand that the gas 
came through the pipes, and was lit at the burner; 
they imagined that there was a roaring flame 


turned a tap and let out the flame. 

When at last gas was introduced into the 
House of Commons, people thought the pipes 
would be so hot that they would burn the build- 
ing, so they had the pipes fixed far away from 
the walls, lest the building should be set on fire. 
Members of Parliament used to put on their 
gloves to avoid being burned, then go and feel 
the pipes, to see if they were hot. They could 
hardly believe their senses when they found that 
the pipes were cold. 

When all this had happened and nobody was 
poisoned or blown up, gas-lighting soon began 
to spread about Great Britain. Glasgow adopted 
it in 1817, Liverpool and Dublin in 1818, and 
‘other towns, big and little, soon followed. Mur- 
dock made no profit out of it, but the honor of 
the discovery was his, and he did not mind. He 
made as much money as he wanted at other work, 
and was quite well off. He will always be hon- 
ored as one of the best and cleverest of men, and 
as modest as he was skillful. 

Since that time gas-lighting has greatly im- 
proved. All sorts of burners have been invented 
to make the light better. The most important 
improvement is the incandescent light. This light 
requires the use of a “mantle,” of which many 
sorts are made. The effect of using one is to 
cause the flame of the gas to become a brilliant 
white, so powerful that one such flame will give 
a light as strong as if the flames from nearly 
three hundred candles were all burning at the 
same time. : 

As everybody knows, gas has a strong rival in - 
the electric light. A few years ago, until incan- 
descent gas became general, it seemed as if the 
electric light would do away with gas. Many 
men have helped to bring the electric light to its 
present state of usefulness, and many more will 
help before it attains perfection. We owe the dis- 
covery of it to Sir Humphry Davy. 


THE CHEMIST’S APPRENTICE WHO 
MADE THE FIRST ELECTRIC LIGHT 


Born at Penzance, in 1778, he was only a poor 
apprentice to a little country chemist when he 
began his career; but he was so clever, and 
studied so hard, that he became the most em- 
inent scientist of his day. It was when he had 
become famous that he began his experiments in 
electricity. 

He had a great electric battery, to which he 
joined two wires. When their ends touched each 
other, nothing happened; but when the two ends 
were drawn just a tiny way apart a light ap- 
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peared. But it was so hot that it burned the 
wires, so Davy fastened two pieces of charcoal 
on the ends, and thus was able to make a splendid 
light. 

What really happened was this: When the 
current of electricity was turned on, if the ends 
of the wires were together, the current ran from 
one to the other without a break. If the wires 
were separated, but held near each other, the cur- 
rent rushed to the end of one wire, and, on reach- 
ing the charcoal, leaped over with such force to 
the other piece of charcoal that it carried tiny 
fragments of the first piece of charcoal with it. 
These fragments formed a sort of bridge for the 
electric current from one mass of charcoal to the 
other. But the air resisted the passage of the 
current so much that the bridge of charcoal was 
made white-hot, and so gave this brilliant light. 
That was the first discovery that electricity would 
give light, and it was made known by Davy a 
few years before his death, which took place in 
1829. 

The great electric arc-lamps which you see in 
the streets and at railway stations are no more 
than electricity conducted along a wire to a pencil 
of carbon, from which it leaps to the end of 
another piece of carbon, and in its leap causes a 
great white flame of fearful heat to burn. Of 
course, the carbon which carries the current soon 
gets burned away, while that which receives the 
current from the first does not. 


A LAMP THAT KEEPS OUT THE AIR FOR 
THE LIGHT TO BURN BRIGHTLY 


To make things equal, we now have what are 
called alternating currents—that is to say, sup- 
pose the current is brought by the carbon which 
reaches from the bottom up to the center of the 
lamp, we next change about, and have the cur- 
rent brought in by the stick of carbon which 
reaches down from the top to the center of the 
lamp. In that. way they will burn away equally. 
The great mischief with this sort of lamp is 
that, as the flame is exposed to the air, it is made 
to burn so fiercely. Therefore, until we could get 
rid of the air in the lamp, it was useless to hope 
for little lamps for the house. What we needed 
was a lamp with a vacuum. A vacuum is a space 
in which there is no air, or so little as hardly to 
be noticeable, for it is impossible to get a com- 
plete vacuum. The first men to find the way to 
make the small glow-lamp were Joseph Wilson 
Swan—born at Sunderland, England, in 1828— 
and Thomas Alva Edison, the famous American 
inventor, who was born in 1847. Mr. Edison was 
very poor as a boy, and used to sell newspapers, 
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but he has given the world some of its most won- 
derful inventions. 


EDISON AND HIS WONDERFUL LAMP 


Tue difficulty was to get some material in the 
lamp which would take the place of the sticks of 
carbon in the arc-lamp. At first a very costly 
metal, called platinum, was tried. That was all 
very well while it lasted, but it soon burned away, 
and it was too costly—nobody could have afforded 
to buy the lamp. Edison baked strips of bamboo 
till they became carbon, while Swan soaked 
threads of cotton in acid, and then baked them. 
Between the two ways a satisfactory method was 
at last found, and now the electric lamp which 
you see in a house depends for its light upon a 
loop of some such substance which has been 
treated in all manner of ways. The filament 
which you see carrying the flame in the bulb has 
to be connected with wires which run through 
the neck of the lamp, and are connected with the 
wires which carry the current to the lamp. 

Now, heat causes things to expand. When the 
electric current enters the lamp, it causes the 
glass rapidly to expand. If the wires running 
through the neck of the lamp did not swell just 
as quickly, a space round them would open and 
let the air rush through, destroy the vacuum, and 
spoil the lamp. Platinum expands very rapidly 
under heat, so, though it is too costly to use for 
the filament of the lamp, it is used to join on to 
the filament. 


THE POOR MAN’S TREASURE WHICH 
ONCE KINGS COULD NOT BUY 


WHILE all these fittings are being put in, the 
glass bulb of the lamp is open at the bottom. 
Now the lamp is put into a wonderful machine, 
which sucks all the air out of the lamp. The 
glass is made very hot and soft, and the lamp is 
then sealed up at the bottom. The little knob at 
the end of the bulb is the point at which the glass 
is closed up when the air has been drawn away. 

The lamps which many of our lighthouses use 
are arc-lamps, the great powerful lamps which 
send their light far and near over the sea, and 
warn the sailors of dangerous rocks and shoals. 
The light at St. Catherine’s lighthouse, Isle of 
Wight, has a light which is said to equal the 
power of 15,000,000 candles. 

All this has happened in a hundred years. A 
century ago even kings had miserable oil-lamps 
and dim candles to light up their homes. To-day 
even poor people can afford to have their homes 
lighted by gas. 
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